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CHAPTER ONE The Mirage of Peace 


NOVEMBER 11, 1918, at 10:55 a.m., Lloyd George, smiling and 
excited, appeared on the doorstep of 10 Downing Street and told 
the waiting crowds that fighting on all fronts was to cease. 

Some hours later, in Washington, President Woodrow Wilson, pale 
with emotion and weary from the strain of the past weeks, read his 
Armistice message to the Congress in the House Chamber on Capitol 
Hill. 

On the evening of this memorable day Paris, after years of blackout 
and permanent threat of invasion, celebrated one of the greatest days of 
its proud history in an ocean of light and joy. On the Champs Elysecs 
strangers fell into each other’s arms, overwhelmed by emotion and 
happiness. 

The world seemed to awaken suddenly from a ghastly nightmare. 
After fotir terrible years of war, fighting had definitely ceased. The tide 
of war had turned with miraculous speed. Only six months ago it had 
looked as if the German armies, after having crushed Russia, would be 
able to break through the western front and win the war. But now it 
was Germany that collapsed and surrendered. It was at the mercy of 
the triumphant Allies. 

No wonder that the wild cheerings of London, Washington, and 
Paris reverberated around the glob^ when all bells announced that the 
war was over and that the world stood at the threshold of an era with¬ 
out precedent—combining the promise of lasting peace and of liberty 
for all. 

I spent that day in the litde town of Linz on the Danube, the old 
capital of Upper Austria. In the morning, news had come of the im¬ 
pending armistice; later in the day an imperial manifesto told us that 
the Austrian emperor had resigned his rights in the conduct of the 
state and had dissolved the imperial gewonment. Austria^ 



republic was born, under the presidency of the popular labor leader 
Karl Seitz. 

The preceding days had seen world-shaking events: The German 
Kaiser had fled to Holland; General Ludendorff, the idol and symbol 
of German militarism, to Sweden. Germany had been transformed into 
a democratic republic with Fritz Ebert, a Socialist, as its president. 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary too had been transformed into demo¬ 
cratic republics, while Turkey and Bulgaria had surrendered to the 
victorious Allies. Austria had been dismembered and some days earlier 
had concluded its armistice with Italy. 

But today was World Armistice Day. Linz reeled with the celebra¬ 
tion of this day of peace and of liberty. Close-packed crowds of soldiers 
and civilians surged through the streets, singing and shouting, the faces 
of women and men relieved and jubilant. True, their clothes were torn 
and worn thin, their uniforms ragged, faces peaked and pale from 
hunger—^but there was no feeling of defeat or depression in the crowd, 
the people were not angry and resentful. For they were celebrating 
today their victory over war and miUtarism, over feudalism and reac¬ 
tion, over monarchy and plutocracy. The Austro-Hungarian empire 
was dead—^the war was over. The people were not looking back, but 
ahead, toward a new and brighter world of liberty and of peace, of 
social equality and fair opportunities for all. They all believed that a 
new era of history was starting, the era of the people, the era of democ¬ 
racy and of socialism. 

Of one thing these crowds were sure: Fighting was over. No power 
on earth could send them back to the trenches. No peace could ever be 
so bad as the war had been. And, indeed, never before had peace held 
cut greater promise to the victors and to the vanquished. 

I shared these feelings of hope and emotion. I was ready to join in the 
great task that started that day: the work of reconstructing Europe and 
the world on the principles of democracy and of international coopera¬ 
tion. To fight for the future against the past, for peace against war, for 
liberty against oppression, for equality against feudalism. 

There was every reason for hope: Europe stood joined in a conunon 
movement and experience. The diree European empires of the Romar 
novs, the Habsburgs, and the HohenzoUerns had crumbled and were 
now replaced by republics. After a struggle of one hundred thirty years 
the ideas of the French Revolution had finally triumphed. Within the 
last week two dozen European thrones, some of them reaching badk 
a thousand years, had collapsed. From the icefields of Finland to the 
deserts of Arabia, old and young nations, oppressed for centuries, were 
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awakening to new liberty and constituting new independent states. 
Rumanians and Yugoslavs achieved at last their old dream of national 
unity. Finest symbol of this new Europe was Poland: disfranchised, 
dismembered, and oppressed for generations, it had now been united 
and restored as a free and powerful republic. 

It was commonly understood that since the end of the religious wars 
dynastic rivalry and national oppression had provoked most wars of the 
last centuries. These two main sources of wars now seemed definitely 
eliminated by the fall of the dynasties and the liberation of the nations. 
A long period of European peace, security, and collaboration seemed at 
last possible. A new Holy Alliance was to be created. But this new Holy 
Alliance against wars was to be a league of nations and not of kings; 
a league for progress and democracy and not for oppression and reac¬ 
tion. The prophet of this League of Nations was the great President of 
the United States, Woodrow Wilson. 

When, on December 13, President Wilson arrived on the batdeship 
George Washington at the French port of Brest, Europe hailed him as ' 
the man of destiny, who had come from the New World to bring the 
American ideals of liberty to the oppressed people of Europe. His Four¬ 
teen Points had been accepted by victors and vanquished as the basis 
for the coming peace and world order. This detailed program promised 
to bring reason, reconciliation, and reconstruction—a new era divorced 
from conquest, imperialism, and revenge. It promised fairness toward 
all, the reduction of trade barriers, the end of colonial imperialism, the 
abolition of secret diplomacy, world-wide reduction of armaments; pro¬ 
tection of national and religious minorities, and the establishment of a 
world-embracing alliance against new attempts at oppression, domina¬ 
tion, and aggression. 

This great peace message, the Fourteen Points, had been read by its 
author to the Congress of the United States, on January 8, 1918. From 
that day millions of people all over the world—even within central 
Europe—began to turn enthusiastically to Wilson’s leadership and to 
regard him as the political savior of the human race. I had shared, with 
most young men and women of Europe, this hope in Wilson and his 
ideals. We all felt that the old crumbling world of imperialism and 
semifeudalism was linked to the old generation, responsible for the 
terrible war—and that it was now up to our own generation to build a 
new and brighter world on sounder and more ino^l principles. : 

Dwring memorable wif^ser ofi 191S^1919 I was efosesssed by ItJie 
cw had; beto cMfed jcp. ae©©slh|feh life 



gigantic work of world reconciliation and reconstruction. That it was 
up to us to build a new and better Europe on the ruins of the old. I 
distrusted deeply Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and all other representa¬ 
tives of European nationalism, and considered the struggle between 
them and Wilson a struggle between the past and the future, between 
the evil and the good, between eternal war and lasting peace. 

The more I read and heard about the progress of the peace confer¬ 
ence, the more I became disappointed and disillusioned. And I was 
terrified when I realized that Wilson had been defeated. After the 
future had vanquished the past on the batdefields of Europe, this past 
now took its revenge by defeating the future at the peace table! For 
Wilson had obviously sacrificed his program of a fair and generous 
peace, in exchange for the vague promise that his dream of a League of 
Nations would become a reality. 

But shortly after the Fourteen Points had been killed in Paris, the 
League of Nations, as a world-embracing institution, was killed in 
Washington. The American isolationists completed the work of the 
European nationalists: they definitely defeated Wilson and his plans 
for a lasting peace—^plans that might have saved the world and pre¬ 
vented the disasters that followed. 

During this decisive year the seeds were sown that twenty years later 
ripened in the Second World War. The men who defeated Wilson 
share the responsibility for Rider’s rise and for the tragedies of our 
days. The peace treaties of 1919 did not end the World War but only 
interrupted it. The shortsighted Allied statesmen missed both the great 
alternatives: they neither smashed their enemy by dismembering the 
Reich nor reconciled him by fairness and generosity. Germany re¬ 
mained sovereign, united, centralized, and hostile, determined to 
achieve the revision of Versailles either by negotiation or by a second 
war. 

This second war appeared on the horizon of Europe at the very mo¬ 
ment the Peace Treaty was being signed. Evidence of this fact can be 
found in the remarkable book by the French historian, Jacques Bain- 
ville, The Political Consequences of the Peace; for in this book Bainville 
predicts clearly as early as 1920 the series of events that later led to the 
Second World War and explains them as the logical consequence of the 
unsound peace settlement. 

During these crucial months I could watch from Vienna the disas¬ 
trous consequences of the economic dismemberment of Central 
The blockade was still om Austria’s population was living, for die mo^ 
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part, on what was left of army supplies. No coal came from Czecho¬ 
slovakia, no oil from Rumania. Transportation broke down. One hour 
to the north and one hour to the east of Vienna new customs barriers 
were erected by Czechs and Hungarians, separating producers from 
consumers, raw materials from factories, agricultural from industrial 
areas. The old monetary union of Austro-Hungary had been disrupted 
and replaced by half a dozen new and unstable currencies, with a 
general tendency toward devaluation in spite of desperate attempts to 
check inflation. 

Mass misery was the consequence. Vienna with its population of two 
million souls saw its natural market suddenly reduced from fifty-three 
to less than five millions. Hundreds of thousands of children were 
starving or undernourished in Vienna alone. Streets and squares were 
full of beggars and begging children. Cold, hunger, disease, vice, and 
crime increased; so did apathy, bitterness, despair, and disillusion. Was 
this the start of the golden age we had all hoped for when the war was 
over.? Was this the promised reduction of trade barriers, pledged by the 
Fourteen Points? Was this the basis of the new European order that 
had inspired our hopes and expectations on Armistice day? 

Wilson had been defeated, but his ideals survived. They remained a 
challenge to imperialism, to nationalism, and to all forms of autocracy. 

In spite of Wilson’s defeat I remained passionately Wilsonian. The 
methods and plans he had suggested had to be altered or dropped ac¬ 
cording to changing circumstances—^but his ideals remained the only 
hope for distressed humanity. To serve these ideals seemed to me the 
greatest task of our generation. 

Life lay ahead of me. I decided to devote it to the cause of interna¬ 
tional peace and of human Uberty. Only after I realized that the estab¬ 
lishment of a United States of the World had become impossible did 
my ideas crystallize around the conception of a United States of Eu¬ 
rope, as a regional part of a more elastic commonwealth of the world. 

So I started to crusade for this goaL 


After years of tragedy, war, and unrest the world has reached a new 
crossroad of history. At the coming peace conference Wilson’s ideals 
will again have to face the forces of nationalism. 

For the second time within one generation Americans and Europeans 
will have the opportunity to establish a new world in a new spirit; 
diey wiH be able to repair the mistakes of 1919 by a policy of vmon and 
of courage. 

Two cri^ wc^ld war^ separs^ed by a period of rtnrest and distre^ 



seem more than one generation can stand. Still this tragic fate we have 
gone through may become a blessing for many coming generations, if 
only we are ready to learn from our experiences, to acknowledge our 
failures, and to start, in a new spirit, a new page of international life. 

This book recalls the story of our generation with an outlook on the 
days to come. It attempts to interpret the past for the sake of preparing 
the future. 

All history is but a mosaic, composed by myriads of individual lives, 
each a symbol of its time and civilization. For the story of mankind is 
but the story of human individuals, of their lives, their struggles and 
their dreams—and every biography is a living key to history. 

This book starts with the story of a life, a dream, and a fight. A life, 
born and educated for internationalism, in the face of an era of frantic 
nationalism; a dream of the United States of Europe, and its fight 
against the rising tide of Hiderism. 

This single fife, this dream, this fight are inextricably interwoven, for 
our actions emerge from our dreams—as our dreams from the depth of 
our souls. 

All of this book aims at the future, even where it seems to deal with 
the past. And its main subject is the destiny of the human race, even 
though it starts with the personal story of an international life. 
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CHAPTER TWO From Asia to Europe 


ONE day in the early spring of 1896 a curious caravan traveled along 
a highway in western Bohemia. Starting from the railway station of 
the historic Czech town of Domazlice, it wound its way northward 
toward the little town of Ronsperg and its old castle. From time to 
time, as the caravan mounted the crest of the hills on the highway, the 
castle rose visible in the distance, for it, too, stood on a hill, surveying 
the plain as far as the distant green mountain chain in the west, the 
Bohemian Forest, which marked the frontier of Bavaria. 

The little town of Ronsperg, with its two thousand German-speaking 
inhabitants, served as the unofficial capital of the estate, but the major 
part of the domain spread west of Ronsperg toward the hills of the 
forest, covered with straight, dark fir trees. Here stags and deer, roe and 
Corsican mountain sheep, foxes and hares were at home in the thick 
underbrush. 

The plain of the estate embraced farms and herds of sheep and Swiss 
catde which wandered over the wide fields and meadows. 

Over all this Ronsperg Casde stood broad and solid on its hill, white 
walls covered with ivy, high roof of tiles black from the continuous 
smoke of chimneys. Its stone walls, ten feet thick, had withstood many 
sieges. Like an old tree, the casde had grown throughout the centuries, 
stretching its branches in all directions. In different generations new 
wings had been added, so that it had become irregular and unbalanced 
on its various sides. like smaller trees around a large one, a number of 
smaller buildings gathered around the casde—^the houses of officers of 
the estate, of coachmen and gardeners, the stables filled with carriages 
and sledges, the greenhouse, and the other buildings. linked to the 
casde by a suspended wooden gallery was a second long building, built 
much kter than the main casde, with apartments fcr guests on the 
upper/floors and offices for the adminktration of the estate below. 
Around the ca^e was a large park with contury-old trees and So^r 
suitW^ed b? ashifih waE.of s^ar^ied ffie 



little world within from the great world without. ... And the little 
world within was full of life today, preparing to welcome home for the 
first time the children of the master of the castle, who had come all the 
way from the opposite side of the globe. 

The caravan followed the winding highway, with its border of apple 
and plum trees, through the quiet fields and colorful villages. It com¬ 
prised three carriages, each drawn by two horses decorated with yellow 
and red, the colors of the Coudenhoves. The second carriage was occu¬ 
pied by men who were plainly high ojfEcials, and the last was overloaded 
with trunks and parcels. But the first carriage was occupied by a group 
of passengers such as had never before been seen in this remote county 
of Bohemia, in the very heart of Europe, 

Next to the driver sat an elderly man who was a contrast to the 
coachman and his fine attire. This second figure looked fierce and 
vigorous, dressed in the native costume of the Caucasian mountaineer; 
an oriental dagger hung from his broad cartridge belt; his eyes were 
black and sparkling, and a powerful nose hung over a huge gray mous¬ 
tache. On his head was a bright red fez, with a black tassel. 

Inside the carriage sat two smiling Japanese women, wearing the 
colorful costume of their country. In each lap rode a little boy, two 
years and one year old, dressed in Japanese baby costumes. 

For two hours the caravan moved toward Ronsperg, where the 
townsfolk had gathered in the street to see the carriage when it rolled 
through the broad gate of the park toward the entrance of the Rons¬ 
perg Castle. 

This castle, where the caravan finally found its destination, was the 
home of the Coudenhove-Kalergi family. 

The Coudenhoves had always been conservatives, following their 
dukes, kings, and emperors blindly through reform and revolution 
from the Netherlands to Belgium and again from Belgium to Austria. 
The Kalergis, on the other hand, had been traditional revolutionaries, 
fighting and dying again and again for the liberty of their native isle of 
Crete, first against its Venetian masters and then against its Turkish 
oppressors. Both of these families had been compelled by political 
events to emigrate from their countries of origin to distant lands, thus 
growing more European than national as they intermarried with 
daughters of different nations. Finally these two families from far sec¬ 
tions of Europe became united when Count Franz Coudenhove, a 
junior member of the Austrian embassy, married his young cousin 
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Marie Kalergi, the heiress of the Kalergi fortune, in Paris, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

The Coudenhove line reaches back to the eleventh century, when two 
brothers Coudenhove joined the first Crusade in 1099, when Jerusalem 
was conquered for the first time by the united armies of the Christian 
knights of Europe. They had belonged to the oldest nobility of North¬ 
ern Brabant, now a part of the Netherlands. At the end of the eighteenth 
century the Coudenhoves had been made counts of the Holy Roman 
Empire. But, when the French Revolution swept over Belgium, the 
first Count Coudenhove left his native country. His son became an 
Austrian general and married a Baltic baroness. One of the sons of 
this international couple followed his father’s career, and saved, by the 
greatest cavalry charge in modern history, the retreating Austrian army 
in the Battle of Koeniggraetz, after it had been defeated by the Prus¬ 
sians. His brother chose a diplomatic career and founded the fine of 
the Coudenhove-Kalergis by marrying the Kalergi heiress. 

The story of the Kalergi family centers in Crete. In the tenth cen¬ 
tury, after Crete had been reconquered from the Arabs by the great 
Greek emperor Nikophor Phokas, a branch of his family settled down 
in this strategic outpost of the Byzantine Empire. When, three hun¬ 
dred years later, Venice became the dominant power of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Alexios Kalergis signed the treaty with Venice that trans¬ 
formed Crete into a dominion of Venice. A chronicle recalls that on 
that occasion the Phokas’ of Crete changed their name into Kalergis 
‘^because of the beautiful action of peace,” the name of Kalergis being 
composed of the Greek words \alon, meaning beautiful, and ergon^ 
meaning action. 

But this peace did not last. Thirty years later we see three brothers 
Kalergis at the head of a national revolution against Venice. Although 
they paid for their defeat with their lives, their family remained 
through the following centuries the first on their island. And in Venice 
cme of the most beautiful palaces, white marble worked like lace, the 
house where Richard Wagner lived and died, stands as a monument of 
their name: the Palazzo Vendramiti-Calergi. 

After Greece had recovered its freedom the Kalergis continued their 
historic role. It was again a General Kalergis who overthrew the first 
King of Greece, Otto I, and his Wittelsbach dynasty; and the present 
premier of Greece, Emmanuel Tsouderos, is also a member of the Ka¬ 
lergis family. 

In the eighteenth century one o£ the Kalergi^ involved in a eon- 
spraqy against the Turldsh rule, to Russia and became a gemet^ 
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o£ the Czarina Catherine II. He married a Norwegian girl and ac¬ 
quired a great fortune. 

Their only son, Johannes Kalergis, married the beautiful young 
Marie Nesselrode, the niece of Russia’s powerful chancellor, Count 
Karl Nesselrode. Their marriage was unhappy from the very start. 
While he went to London and became a British subject (dropping the 
“s” of his name), she went to Paris and started an amazing social ca¬ 
reer. By a unique combination of beauty, wealth, spirit, virtue, gener¬ 
osity, charm, and musical talent, she fascinated everyone she met: 
emperors and kings, statesmen and artists; men like Richard Wagner 
and Franz Liszt, Napoleon III and Bismarck, Chopin and Heinrich 
Heine, who, in one of his poems, calls her a “Cathedral of Love.” 

This tall, fair, and lovely lady, free from all national prejudice, de¬ 
voted her life to a better understanding between the nations of Europe 
she knew and loved. But more than all other nations she loved the 
Polish nation of her mother. 

Her only child, named Marie Kalergis like herself, grew up in a 
Catholic convent in Paris, to be still more international than her 
mother, combining Russian nationality with the Greco-Scandinavian 
blood of her father and the German-Polish origin of her mother. By 
education she had become a French lady; through her early marriage 
to Franz Coudenhove she became a member of the Austrian aristoc¬ 
racy. 

After Johannes Kalergi’s death, this couple bought three estates: the 
Castle of CXtensheim in Upper Austria, one of the most romantic places 
in the lovely valley of the Danube; the big estate of Zamuto in the 
wild mountains of the Himgarian Carpathians, the richest hunting 
grounds of Europe (on it were Hungarian stags, bears, lynxes, wolves, 
and wild boars), and finally, the Castle and estate of Ronsperg in Bck 
hernia. He gave up his diplomatic career to devote himself to the man¬ 
agement of these domains, while the Austrian emperor named him 
a member of the Austrian House of Lords, the “Herrenhaus,” and 
he joined the Conservatives. 

But the happy years of Franz Coudenhove were few. His beloved 
wife died at thirty-six, leaving him alone with six litde children. Faith¬ 
ful to the memory of his vrife, he never remarried, but became as hard 
and despotic as he was unhappy, misunderstanding his children and 
misunderstood by them. 

Two of his sons were remarkable—Heinrich and his younger brother 
Hans. Hans Coudenhove’s unusual destiny took him from Ronsperg 
Castle to a life in the wilderness of Africa. After his father’s death he 
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gave up his diplomatic career, left Europe, disgusted with Western 
civilization and its hypocrisy, and established himself in the African 
jungles. All efforts of his friends and relatives to bring him back to 
Europe failed. He had fallen in love with the Dark Continent and its 
overwhelming nature. In his book My African Neighbors: Man, Bird 
and Beast in Nyasaland, which appeared just before his death in 1925, 
he confesses that he never saw an airplane, nor a taxicab, nor a radio, 
nor a picture of Einstein, nor a Bolshevik. His only love and study were 
animals. Surrounded with African pets and natives, he lived his long 
life as a hermit, in absolute independence, far from Europe, from cities, 
and from civilization. 

Heinrich Coudenhove shared his brother’s love for nature and for 
distant lands. But his life took a very different course. Born in Vienna 
in 1859, he had been educated by the Jesuits. After having studied law 
he took up a diplomatic career. His first post was Athens, his second 
Rio de Janeiro. In the jungles of Matto Grosso he shot two huge silver 
lions and two jaguars, the largest ever shot by a white man. Years later 
he was proud to show us his name and still-unbroken world record 
registered in The Sportsman's Handbook. 

From Rio his career shifted to Constantinople, the capital of the 
bloody despot of Turkey, Abdul Hamid, whom Heinrich despised be¬ 
cause of his methods of government, based on corruption and cruelty. 
But in spite of his horror of Abdul Hamid and his politics my father 
loved Constantinople, where he spent three happy years in the Austro- 
Hungarian embassy. Here he learned Turkish, Arabic, and Hebrew, 
and plunged into the history, philosophy, and civilization of Islam. 
Here at last his early interest in the Orient could be satisfied, and in 
many respects he came to prefer the Oriental to the Western way of 
life: it was, he thought, nearer nature and nearer God; he liked a civi¬ 
lization which seemed penetrated by religion and free from Western 
materialism. Later he emphasized how, during the Dark Ages, Arabic 
civilization had been superior to that of Germanic Europe, and his 
sympathies in the matter of the Crusades were definitely on the side 
cf the Arabs and not of the Christians, who seemed to him little more 
than barbaric invaders of Syria and Palestine. The only Christiaii em¬ 
peror of that period Heinrich admired was Fredatic II of Sicily, who 
had been brought up in the midst of Arabic culture and who^ success¬ 
ful Crusade was accomplished without bloodshei My father c^en 
quoted an AraKc author whd declared that three tknes in history thfc 
ways of tei been riilPle whea the 
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sians were defeated by the Greeks at Salamis; the'second time when 
the Arabs were defeated by the Franks between Tours and Poitiers; and 
the third time when the Turks were defeated by Austrians and Poles 
beneath the walls of Vienna. Heinrich did not quite share this point 
of view, but he considered it defensible. 

Next there came a brief mission to Buenos Aires, and then my 
father’s dreams materialized. He was sent to the Far East, to Tokyo. 
As there was no Austrian Resident in Tokyo, and he was at that time 
the highest official of the legation, Heinrich became charge d’affaires 
and was for two years at the head of the Austrian legation, in spite of 
his youth and his brief career. Promptly he set about learning Japanese 
and studying Buddhism, the religion that had attracted him since he 
first admired Schopenhauer’s philosophy based on Buddhist ideas. 

Heinrich devoted much thought to Japanese problems, until he be¬ 
came convinced that this little group of islands would one day play a 
decisive r61e in the history of our planet. Many years later he reread 
his reports from Tokyo in the files of the foreign office in Vienna and 
was proud to state that his political predictions had been fulfilled: the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, the Russo-Japanese war, Japan’s victory over 
Russia, and Japan’s rise to the rank of a great power. He also became 
a scholar of Japanese culture and sought out a number of Japanese 
statesmen, first of them Prince Ito, the real founder of the modern Jap¬ 
anese empire and one of the outstanding statesmen of his period. 

From all his diplomatic posts my father made long trips to see as 
much as possible of the world, and especially of the world he loved, the 
Orient. Some time was spent with his relatives in Russia. He visited 
China, Korea, and India, where he learned Hindustani and had a 
young elephant as pet. He made a trip through the Caucasus and al¬ 
most drowned at Bangkok, where one pitch-dark night he fell into the 
Menan River. As a result of these voyages he finally spoke sixteen lan¬ 
guages. French and English he spoke as well as his mother tongue, and 
he could read aloud any book written in one of these three languages 
in one of the two others, without its being apparent that he was trans¬ 
lating. 

As was natural for a man of his mental abilities, Heinrich acquired 
during his voyages an amazing knowledge of the world and its cultural 
and political problems. Naturally inquisitive and interested in knowing 
and learning everything, he wasted no time as he traveled, but used to 
work from the early morning till late at night. Always he tried to see 
the problems surrounding him not from the Austrian or even Euro^ 
pean point of view, but from that of the native population. 
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By the time he was thirty-three Heinrich Coudenhove had become a 
citizen of the world, a true cosmopolitan. He used to say that traveling 
was the best way to prolong one’s life; for, he said, time spent on a 
trip seems much longer than the same time spent at home. Therefore 
a life filled with travels was practically much longer than a life spent 
in a single place. And indeed, his short life was so filled with voyages, 
studies, ideas, action, love, emotion, and accomplishment that it was 
infinitely richer than most other lives long with empty years. 

When in 1892 my father met my mother in Tokyo, they were as dif¬ 
ferent as two creatures fallen from different planets. For thousands of 
years there had been no contact between their ancestors. They had been 
educated in completely different schools. He was a Catholic, she a 
Buddhist. He had just started to learn Japanese, while she hardly spoke 
any European language. She had never worn European dress, never 
dined in a European house, never had contact with European men or 
women. The young European with the skin like white marble and 
eyes like steel must have attracted and terrified her, while he took a 
step into the unknown when he decided to marry this smiling piece of 
ivory which was but a screen for a passionate soul trained to Oriental 
self-control. 

Mitsuko Aoyama was born in Tokyo in 1874, only six years after the 
revolution that began to transform the Empire of the Rising Sun from 
a feudal state with a medieval life and civilization into a modern power. 

Mitsuko’s education was hardly affected by this political change. As 
a young girl she received a purely Japanese education, learned to read 
and to write some thousands of Chinese characters, and to paint them in 
beautiful calligraphy, to count with the old Japanese counting machine 
of wood, to learn how Japan was created by the Goddess of the Sun, 
the ancestor of the Emperor, and how Japan evolved throughout the 
centuries. Her parents were Buddhists, and she learned the principles 
of this Indian religion, together with the moral teachings of the Chi¬ 
nese sage, Confucius. Beside this she learned about the innumerable 
Japanese gods and goddesses, with all their mythology, charming fairy 
tales which inspired her lycid imagination. She was taught to worship 
the shrines of her ancestors and to adore the memory of emperors and 
heroes. She learned to express feelings and emotions in short poems, to 
sing with her melodious voice old Japanese songs and to accompany 
them with two Japanese instruments, one a kind of guitar and the 
other like a mandolin. 

When little Mitsuko walked to school, her hands were packed in two 



little sacks full of dry peas, to give her fingers exercise and make them 
elastic and gracious—they became so elastic that she later used to play 
ball with the back of her hand. She also learned the graceful cere¬ 
monies of the tea and to make flower arrangements according to old 
symbolic tradition. As politeness is a cardinal virtue in the Far East, 
she was also trained to perfect courtesy in speech and gesture, in the 
art of dressing, of bowing, and of smiling. She learned to suppress her 
emotions and to hide their expression, to respect her elders, to be gentle 
and kind. And she learned that a Japanese woman must obey and 
devote her life first to her father, then to her husband, and finally to 
her eldest son. Beside this purely national education she learned some 
words of English, the great idiom of the West. 

Mitsuko was eighteen when she met my father, who then was thirty- 
three. From her pictures at that age one cannot wonder that the young 
Austrian diplomat was fascinated by her beauty, her Oriental grace, 
and her charm, for she was really beautiful. Taller than the average 
Japanese, extremely slender and well proportioned, her face was pure 
oval, her cheekbones no more pronounced than those of Europeans, 
her lips full, her nose small and delicate, her forehead round, her hair 
black with bluish shadows. Her eyes, hidden behind long lashes and 
usually only half-open, were lively and intelligent, in striking contrast 
to her general calm. Her complexion was neither white nor yellow, but 
ivory. Many Japanese who saw her refused to believe that she was of 
pure Japanese stock; for a Japanese she looked European—^just as cer¬ 
tain types among pure Europeans look Japanese. Her hands were beau¬ 
tiful, admired by all painters and sculptors who saw them, while the 
long, slender fingers combined harmony with strength. In them anyone 
who understood hands could see that the weakness of her appearance 
hid a strong personality- Heinrich seemed to have known this: he used 
to compare her, not with a lamb or a deer, but with a black leopard. 
And I believe he knew my mother better than anybody else. 

Heinrich loved this ivory figure with all his passion, and she loved 
him as man loves destiny or as a hero tobraces adventure. It flattered 
her that a “daimio” from the fairyland of the distant West, represent¬ 
ing a great empire, had fallen in love with her and asked her hand. 
According to the Japanese tradition, it was not she who could decide 
f she would marry this mysterious stranger, but her father. It was for 
ECihatchi Aoyama to give his consent, and finally he gave it. Mitsuko 
obeyed her father, just as she would, from now on, obey her husband. 
But this act of obedience was done with secret pride, with hope and 
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curiosity—and almost with love for the strange man who had become 
her destiny. 

For Heinrich the marriage was more complicated than for Mitsuko. 
Never before had a member of the European diplomatic corps married 
a Japanese. Could he imagine Mitsuko as the hostess of an Austrian 
embassy, in London, or in Washington, Petersburg, or Paris It was 
still his ambition one day to become ambassador, or even the foreign 
minister of his country, a successor to Prince Mctternich. 

But now he loved Mitsuko more than he loved his career—^he could 
well imagine a life without a career, but not life without her. First he 
planned to resign, to give up his rights as the heir of his estates in 
favor of his younger brother, and to settle in Sumatra on a rubber plan¬ 
tation. But meanwhile his father had died and Mitsuko bore a son, 
who was baptized Hans. This son Heinrich wished to be his heir; he 
gave up his plans to go to Sumatra and decided to ask to have his mar¬ 
riage recognized by Emperor Franz Joseph, by the Church, and by the 
Mikado. With his boundless energy he overcame the innumerable ob¬ 
stacles set by his superiors, by tradition and convention, by social and 
by racial prejudice. Mitsuko was baptized with great pomp by the 
archbishop of Tokyo in the cathedral of that city and received by the 
Japanese empress as wife of Austria’s diplomatic representative. Family 
jewels were sent from Ronsperg to Tokyo to decorate the neck of the 
new Countess Coudenhove, christened Maria Theda, but called by 
her husband and her friends all her life “Mitsu,” an intermediate be¬ 
tween her Japanese name and the Austrian nickname for Mary, 
“Mizzi.” 

To make sure Mitsu would have a social position corresponding to 
her new official position, Heinrich informed the diplomatic corps and 
the leaders of the European colony that he stood ready to challenge to 
a duel anyone who did not give his wife the same respect as if she were 
of purest European blood. Heinrich never was obliged to carry out this 
threat, for whoever met Mitsu was attracted and touched by her beauty 
and her modesty, and the European colony was always glad to be 
entertained by this charming hostess. 

I was born the second son of this unusual couple, on the sixteenth of 
November, 1894. ^ 

One year later my father decided to make a trip to Europe to show 
his home to his young wife and to introduce her to his family- 

After we had arrived in Suez, my brother and I were sent ahead 
to Ronqjorg, aoDpiniw our mewo Japaj^^ niir^ and by my 



father’s Armenian butler, who served as their guide and interpreter. 
Meanwhile my parents went to see Egypt, Palestine, and Italy. My 
father wished to show to my mother the splendors of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and to present her to Pope Leo XIII and to Emperor Franz 
Joseph. 

So it came that my brother and I arrived, ahead of our parents, after 
a trip of four weeks across the Pacific, the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, 
and the Mediterranean, at our new home, the old Castle of Ronsperg. 



CHAPTER THREE Boyhood in Bohemia 


BOYHOOD in Ronsperg was as calm and carefree as a beautiful 
dream. Guided and protected by a strong and brilliant father and 
blessed by a lovely mother, my childhood was a succession of serene 
and happy days. The Castle, with its vast grounds and its park, was an 
island of peace which the world never penetrated. From time to time 
talk was heard of distant wars and revolutions, but we seemed to live 
on another planet, far removed from all such misery, grief, and sorrow. 
First a nun from a convent near-by instructed us, then a tutor came to 
give us private lessons. Twice a year the teachers of the town came to 
the Castle, examined us, and reported to my father on the results. 

During these early years I had only one friend—my older brother 
Hans, who had been born the year before me. We were educated like 
twins, always sharing the same room and the same interests. 

With Hans I played away the years of early childhood, in and out 
of the Casde. One of our favorite playgrounds was the little courtyard 
leading, on the right, to the large kitchens and the wine cellars and, 
on the left, to a litde chapel. Here every Saturday a mass was celebrated 
for us, for which we acted as ministrants looking like litde priests. In¬ 
side the Casde our play branched out firom our schoolroom on the first 
floor to the billiard room and the theater hall, with its ever-fascinating 
stage, decorations, lights, costumes, and curtains. Up the main stair¬ 
case, adorned with my father’s exodc trophies, we found on the second 
floor the dining room decorated with forbidding pictures of our ances¬ 
tors. Here also were the bedrooms, ours and our parents’, and here, too, 
was the real center of the Casde, its most beautiful room. This-was my 
father’s study, high walls covered with the thousands of bodks he had 
collected, and in the middle bis enormous writing desk, on which sat 
a beautiful Japanese Buddha surrounded by litde busts of Goethe, 
Schiller, Napoleon, and Homer. On wooden columns around the room 
there stood other busts—Socrates, Plato, Marcus Aurelius Kant , Scho¬ 
penhauer—and in the midst ci them Jesus Chris^ and beside Him a 
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reproduction o£ Michelangelo’s “Moses.” Above the study door was 
a rare picture o£ the great £ounder o£ the Persian religion, Zoroaster, 
and in the niches o£ the windows were Arabian calligraphs with quo¬ 
tations £rom the Koran, and, on the huge sa£e, a marble statue o£ the 
Indian God of Wealth, with an elephant’s trunk instead of a nose. 

Here in this room I liked to sit, as a little boy, motionless, watching 
my father reading or writing at his desk. When I grew older I would 
stare at my father’s big globe, turning it over and over again, following 
with my fingers the route I had taken as a child from Tokyo to 
Ronsperg. When I looked at the Japanese islands, I saw my grand¬ 
parents, Kihatchi and Yonne, sitting in their Japanese dress in their 
little garden, and dreaming of their daughter and grandchildren be¬ 
yond the seas. Then I looked at the vast green spot which separated 
Austria from Japan, my father’s land from my mother’s land, and I 
remembered that this Russian empire had been governed two genera¬ 
tions ago by our uncle Nesselrode. Austria, of course, was familiar to 
me, and Bohemia and Hungary; so also was Germany, whose frontiers 
I so often had crossed on walks and excursions. In the Netherlands I 
recognized the cradle of our family and in Belgium the country where 
we had lived for centuries. When I looked at France I recalled that my 
grandfather’s grandfather, who still bore the half-French name of 
Coudenhove de la Fretture, had passed his youth as a page of Queen 
Marie Antoinette at Versailles. And it was to Spain that Jaques 
de Coudenhove had hurried from Rome to bring to his sovereign, 
Charles V, the amazing news that his army had stormed and plundered 
Rome and was besieging the Pope. In the Mediterranean my eyes fell 
on Crete, the cradle of the Kalergis; then on Greece, their nation and 
country; and on Italy, where their name has become a part of the fame 
of Venice; on Jerusalem, where the first Coudenhoves had fought to 
reconquer the Holy Sepulcher from the infidels. And when I looked 
at England I thought of my great-grandfather Kalergi, that strange 
misanthrope and lonely millionaire, while Scandinavia recalled to me 
his mother, who had come from the distant city of Bergen. 

When my eyes left Europe and turned to Africa, T imagined my 
uncle living with his black servants and animal pets, far away from 
any civilization; and across the Atlantic, in the middle of South 
America, I dreamed of the Brazilian jungles where Father had shot the 
jaguars whose skulls now hung as trophies over his fireplace. 

The whole globe seemed to me connected with my life and family. 
And when I looked at the other globe of the sky, standing opposite the 
globe of the earth, the tiny little ball of our planet seemed to me Bke 
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a boat, sailing with me and my far-flung family, across an ocean of 
stars, from a dark and unknown past to a dark and unknown future. I 
loved to gaze at the stars, when on clear winter nights our sleds car¬ 
ried us, wrapped up in furs, through snowy plains and hills home to the 
Casde. I realized with amazement the infinity of space and time, and 
never ceased to think about it. But at the same time I had made an¬ 
other boyhood discovery that seemed to me just as startling: that 
nothing was certain and that everything was possible. These two no¬ 
tions were the start of my thinking. 

The two borders which limited our estate—^the customs boundary to¬ 
ward Germany and the national boundary toward the Czechs—^gave 
me a realistic impression of the futility of nationalism. 

From my earliest youth I could sense the nuisance of economic fron¬ 
tiers, cutting a natural landscape and dividing people speaking the 
same language into stricdy separated tmits. When I took a walk or a 
drive to the next village in Bavaria, I was cross-examined by the Aus¬ 
trian and by the German frontier guards. Again and again I heard 
stories and rumors of smugglers who had crossed the border by night 
and who had been arrested or shot. I was told that all this was neces¬ 
sary to protect the national market, but in spite of these explanations 
I made no sense of all that and used to consider all these precautions 
a nuisance. One day my father showed me the passport he had needed 
for a trip to Russia and explained that such uncivilized countries as 
Russia and Turkey had introduced these papers to control aliens. We 
never would have believed then that one day we should need similar 
documents to cross the frontiers of Germany, Italy, England, France, 
and all other Western nations. 

The other frontier we could see from the windows of the Castle was 
still more interesting—^the linguistic frontier separating Czechs from 
Sudetes. I soon realized that there was a deep conflict and a mutual 
contempt between these two nations and that the main reason for this 
was nothing but the fact that they spoke different languages. Although 
I did not speak Czech I had no prejudice whatever against the Czechs, 
for I found the few Czechs I knew just as nice, kind, and intelligent as 
the Germans. So all this national hatred seemed to me the ridiculous 
consequence of ignorance and poor education. 

In striking contrast: to the national hatred that surrounded it, our 
castle was an oasis of international spirit. My mother was oot the only 
Oriental in our house. represented the Far Bast; the Near East 
was ref>^resenie4;lf Kalian, the Apnem^ who stood at 



the head of the household. When my father served at the legation at 
Constantinople he had saved Babik’s life from the Armenian mas¬ 
sacres of Sultan Abdul Hamid. From then on Babik followed him 
through the world, a faithful servant whose extraordinary physical 
strength and courage made him a perfect bodyguard and whose natural 
intelligence and loyalty made him a good companion. Babik spoke 
Turkish to my father, Japanese to my mother, and a broken German 
to us children. He was old. When asked how old, he replied, “Sixty-five 
or seventy-five—not know.” In his youth no one had cared to register 
his date of birth. 

On his deathbed Babik was informed that he had not reckoned with 
the forces of religious prejudice. As he was an Armenian Christian and 
the churchyard was Catholic, he could not be buried near his master 
unless he became Catholic. Babik’s highest religion had been his de¬ 
votion to my father; so he became Catholic on his deathbed to be 
buried, far away from his native land, near his beloved and admired 
master. We had every reason to respect this faithful Oriental, Babik 
Kaligian. 

I also remember a distinguished Hindu scholar who spent six months 
at our Castle, Abdullah Mahmun Suhraworthy—a descendant of the 
Caliph Abu Bekr and an extremely religious Mohammedan, who had 
come to study German with my father while he was reading Hin¬ 
dustani and Arabic texts with him. Before his arrival from London, 
where he had studied law, we found out the exact direction of Mecca 
and marked it in his room, so that Suhraworthy would know in what 
direction to make his daily prayers. Whenever we ate pork or hare, he 
was served veal; and when we drank wine or champagne, we offered 
him lemonade. We watched him during his prayers and questioned 
him much about Mohammedanism, its history and origin. We liked to 
walk with him in the park and to learn about that distant and fascinat¬ 
ing world of India and its mysteries. My brother and I were extremely 
fond of this charming, gay, and wise Indian, with his fine features, his 
dark complexion, his slender figure, and his enormous, bright, gentle, 
and unforgettably expressive eyes. And we would have laughed at any 
one who would have dared to consider this Indian scholar a member 
of an inferior race. For he was superior to most of the Europeans 
whom we knew. ^ 

Suhraworthy was strongly anti-British and had many arguments 
about the Indian question with my father, who believed that the ad¬ 
vantages of the British rule for India largely overshadowed its draw¬ 
backs. But Suhraworthy seems later to have made his peace with the 
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British, for he died in 1935 in Bombay as Sir Abdullah-cl-Mamim al 
Suhrawardy, after a brilliant career. 

I believe that my father inspired young Suhraworthy to go as a 
Mohammedan missionary to Tokyo, because he believed that this re¬ 
ligion corresponded better to the Japanese character than Christianity. 
And it also was my father who advised him to publish a book, selected 
quotations from Mohanuned, This book. The Sayings of Mohammed, 
was later republished with a preface by Gandhi; and, curiously enough, 
it was this little book that was found in the pocket of Leo Tolstoy’s 
cloak the day he fled from his castle to his lonely death. 

Soon after having left Ronsperg, Suhraworthy founded in London 
the Pan-Islamic Society and became its first secretary. Its aim was to 
establish a closer cultural and political union between the three hxm- 
dred millions of Mohammedans, from the Dutch East Indies to Mo¬ 
rocco, if possible under a single caliph. As he hated Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, he suggested as caliph the Sultan of Morocco, a descendant 
of the Prophet. 

Thus, listening to Suhraworthy when he developed his favorite idea 
of Pan-Islam, I learned for the first time the conception of a Pan¬ 
movement, of a group of divergent countries and people banding to¬ 
gether in common cause to defeat the barriers the world had placed 
around their existence. From then on I saw the world problems 
through different eyes. 

Another Oriental who spent some summer weeks every year in Rons¬ 
perg was my father’s Turkish teacher, Saad-ed-Din, professor at the 
Viennese Consular Academy, a modern and reformist Turk of Al¬ 
banian stock, who spoke much about the complicated problems of the 
Balkans and the Near East. 

I also recall Doctor Poznansky, the learned rabbi of Pilsen, who 
assisted my father in his studies of Hebrew and of the Talmud. When 
he came to see us he also respected his ritual rules, receiving trout in 
place of the meat that was served to the others. We came to regard 
these different religious diets as quite natural, because we also respected 
strictly the ritual rules of our Catholic religion and would have found 
it very shocking if one of us had dared to eat a bit of meat on a Friday. 

The first American I ever met was an American officer, an cx-s^rice- 
man who had tajken part in the occupation of the Philippines. After my 
father had learned that he had arrived at our inn on a shooting trip, he 
immediately invited him to exchange the inn for the Casde and to ^pend 
some days as his guest. I remember a tall, good-looking, and strong 
man, of the Philippine campaign and of President Roosevd^ 



for whom my father had a high esteem, just as he profoundly admired 
President Lincoln and considered his war for the liberation of the 
slaves as one of the greatest events of history. 

Another guest was the Catholic bishop of Hakodate, a French mis¬ 
sionary who had gone in his youth to Japan and there had met my 
parents. Now he was back in Europe, for the first time in thirty years. 
My father had invited the learned parson of our little town to dinner 
to meet him, and as this priest spoke no French and the Bishop 
no German, we listened to their fluent conversation in Latin, the 
Esperanto of the Catholic church. When they spoke about the railway, 
they simply invented a Latin word by translating its elements via 
ferrata —and understood each other perfectly. This was my first prac¬ 
tical experience with an international language, and again my horizon 
was broadened. 

Not only our exotic guests but also the ordinary members of our 
household presented an international group. We always had an Eng¬ 
lish and a French governess, and our English governess was always a 
Protestant. My mother had a Hungarian companion, my father a 
Bavarian secretary and a Czech manager of his estates. Our tutor was 
Austrian, while among the servants who attended our meals one was 
Armenian, the second a Czech, and the third a Sudete. It is evident 
that in such a society no word could be uttered that might have 
offended any national, religious, or racial feelings, and that only a spirit 
of broadmindedness and absolute tolerance could preserve the har¬ 
monious life in the Casde. And because of the many contacts we had 
with the East, we were conscious of the fact that Europe represented, 
above all national dissensions, a single branch of humanity. Europe 
seemed to be anything but a tmion from the mere European point of 
view. Only on a world-wide background did this unity manifest itself. 

Our own life was permanently confronted with that background, 
with the contrasts between the East and West. Our father represented 
Europe, our mother Asia. These continents were no abstractions for us 
boys, but realities. Among ourselves, we always chatted about the two 
different worlds that surrounded and penetrated us—^‘‘The Japanese” 
and ‘*The Europeans.” Germans, French, English, Czechs, Hungarians 
—all belonged to the one great paternal class of Europeans, children 
of a single race, a single continent, a single civilization, and a single 
destiny. Their quarrels seemed stupid and ridiculous. On the other 
hand, we always considered the Chinese as some kind of cousins and 
read with pride the history of the Mongol conquerors and of the great 
civilizations they had created throughout Asia. We were conscious that 
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they too belonged to the same great race as our mother—^by no means 
inferior, but very different from white humanity. 

If, at that time, I had heard anyone propose a United States of Eu¬ 
rope, I would have considered such a union as the most reasonable and 
natural thing in the world—^infinitely more natural than the stupid 
threats and struggles between the various members of the great Euro¬ 
pean family of nations. 

It is evident that our feelings during all these years were as inter¬ 
national as our surroundings and education. Still I remember having— 
for the only time in my life—a distinct fit of nationalism. One day our 
father explained to us that, while our eldest brother would inherit one 
day our Bohemian estates and had to learn Czech, my younger brother, 
Gcrolf, and I would be heirs to our estate in Hungary. Therefore he 
started to teach us Hungarian and promised us Hungarian nationality 
as soon as we were eighteen. The result was that Gerolf and I deter¬ 
mined to become Hungarian nationalists, intensely interested in Hun¬ 
garian history and in everything that was going on in the Hungarian 
parliament. We made a Hungarian flag and waved it proudly on every 
occasion. We founded a “Hungarian League,” with only two members, 
for mutual assistance against common “enemies.” This enemy “for¬ 
eigner” was our brother Hans, the “Austrian,” against whom we 
fought “national” batdes in the swimming-pool and on the play¬ 
grounds. We soon considered ourselves genuine Hungarian patriots, 
without ever having been in Hungary, 

When my father died our Hungarian lessons stopped, our Hun¬ 
garian estate was sold, and our Hungarian flag forgotten. But many 
of the exhibitions of nationalism I saw in later years seemed to me as 
sensible as this poindess youthful outburst. 



CHAPTER FOUR My European Father 


I WAS sure, as most children are, that I had the best parents in the 
world. My affection for both of them was based on respect. I loved 
them both, but I admired them still more. All the years of my child¬ 
hood were dominated by my father, and today, after I have met great 
men of all nations, he lives in my memory as one of the most remark¬ 
able personalities of them all Even as a child I knew that he repre¬ 
sented my ideal of a man—strong and kind, with a generous heart and 
perfect manners, bold by nature and peaceful by inclination, never 
lazy and never vulgar. As a devout Catholic he was deeply religious, 
but still extremely tolerant. A cosmopolitan by nature, he was wise as 
a sage, the friend of every evolution and of social progress and the 
implacable enemy of any brand of demogogy or fanaticism. . . . 

My father, Heinrich Coudenhove-Kalergi, inspired my life from its 
very beginning. I cannot remember when I did not want to resemble 
him, and from earliest childhood I found him a model and an ideal. 
I still see him before me, tall and slender, with his quick and graceful 
movements, combining energy with harmony. I see his big, gray-blue 
eyes under a beautiful and high forehead over an aquiline nose. When 
he traveled, everybody took him for an Englishman; not only because 
his type was definitely English, but also much of his character and his 
attitude toward life. 

Returning to Ronsperg in 1896, my father quickly became aware that 
sound administration of the family estates was impossible without his 
personal direction. This was the excuse for which he had been looking, 
and, although he was offered the post of minister to Siam, he gave up 
the diplomatic career which his marriage had made so difiicult to con¬ 
tinue. This decision was of vital importance to us children. Our Japa¬ 
nese nxirses, with whom we had exchanged our first words, were sent 
home; for, with his decision, my father had made up his mind that his 
children should not become cultural and intellectual hybrids, but 
should be given a purely European education. So we did not learn any 
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Japanese, but instead German, English, and French. I often wonder 
what would have become of me if my father had not so decided, or if 
he had died before we came to Europe. Then I might have grown up 
a Japanese child, educated in Japanese schools to be a Japanese patriot; 
and not only my mind and soul would have evolved differently, but 
my features as well. For every living being adapts itself unconsciously 
to its surroundings, and many Europeans who spend their lives in the 
Far East acquire Oriental features. ... So not nature but destiny made 
a European of me—a fact which, I feel, prevented me from becoming 
a European isolationist, for it makes me ever conscious that even Eu¬ 
rope is but a branch of the wider brotherhood of man which I have 
always considered my true nation and fatherland. 

Within this wider world, which stretches beyond religions, races, and 
continents, my father began to educate us deliberately as Austrians, 
Christians, and Europeans- From our early childhood he spent hours 
and hours with us children, acting as gay and natural as a child him¬ 
self, personally giving us lessons in Russian and Hungarian and super¬ 
vising our entire education. We lunched and dined with him and his 
guests, listening silently to their cultural and political conversations. 
Almost every day, even in rain and storm, he walked with us as he 
answered our childish questions about state and laws, life and religion. 
All his words impressed themselves deeply in my mind and later 
ripened to thoughts and actions, but more important than all this in¬ 
tellectual influence was his unforgettable example of a noble nature and 
strong character, of a genuine gendeman, which provided me with 
basic values for all my future life. 

My father’s pedagogic principles were sound. Although he was think¬ 
ing and writing about sainthood, he did not dream of educating us to 
be saints. All he asked was to make of us perfect gendemen, and al¬ 
though his favorite book was the Imitation of Christ of Thomas \ 
Kempis, he gave us Jules Verne’s Around the World in 80 Days and 
recommended us to choose its hero, the English gendeman Philcas 
Fogg, as our model. He wished us to be such good shots and fencers 
that nobody should dare challenge us to duels. Despising soft and 
effeminate men, he wished to give us a Spartan education, with mat¬ 
tresses of straw, cold baths and open windows at all seasons c£ the 
year, and long daily walks in all weather. He himself was an exampfe 
of this way of living; and he put great stress cm our physical educatiem. 
When a noted acrobat padEormed in Ronsperg he tfied feo hire him for 
dxe supervision of our physical culture. 



My father was against corporal punishment in principle, for he had 
suffered much of it in his youth; but he was such a passionate lover 
of truth that he still introduced “capital” punishment for three major 
crimes: for cruelty to animals, for theft, and for lying. Altogether my 
father believed more in the capitalistic principle of rewards than in the 
primitive methods of punishments. He gave us books of poems in 
Greek and Latin, German, English, and French; and for every poem 
we learned by heart he promised a specific sum of money, so that we 
could always earn money by learning poetry. Another way of earning 
money was—^to eat. As we were delicate children he wished us to put 
on weight, but without forcing us to eat beyond our appetities. He 
weighed us every Saturday, and if we had lost a pound we had to pay 
him from our modest pocket money the equivalent of one dime; but 
for every pound we gained we received the same amount. As we were 
growing, the advantage was definitely on our side; but we had every 
reason not to eat too much, because an upset stomach meant a loss of 
weight and consequendy a fine. Usually, when in want of money, I 
preferred to earn it by eating rather than by learning. But from this 
double method I retained good health and the memory of poems that 
still give me great pleasure. 

In spite of our youth Father bfegan to educate us in money matters. 
We had to note every penny we spent. He warned us never to gamble, 
because his great-grandfather had ]^mbled away his vast estates in the 
Netherlands and he was afraid that one of us might have inherited this 
disastrous passion. He taught us never to touch the principal, with the 
one exception of spending it on the education of one’s children, for 
education was but another form of capital. He said he would ask us 
to give him our word of honor before we were of age that we would 
never give a financial guarantee to any one, for then we would always 
have a respectable and legitimate excuse to refuse if we were asked by 
friends to do so. He also said that we ought to lend money to friends 
in need, but never more than we were ready to lose, and to consider 
it a happy surprise if we ever saw the money again. He also had us at¬ 
tend his weekly conferences with his managers, when he discussed the 
Wnning of his states, his woods, farms, and industries. 

impossible to describe all the splendors of country life of an Aus- 
living in his castle on a large estate in Franz Joseph’s 
Stidb a life united health with security, dignity, wealth, leisure, 
i4ra li3|i^ ample opportunity to do much good to a 

and, at the same time, govern a tiny kingdom of one’s 
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own without political responsibilities. Close contact with nature, its 
plants and animals, combined with all elements of real culture to make 
a beautiful, artistic, and easy form of life. This was the life for which 
my father exchanged his diplomatic career. And I believe that he never 
regretted replacing his ambition with independence, his eternal wan¬ 
derings with the stability of a farmer. 

After he had seen most of the world, he suddenly, at thirty-six, had 
enough of traveling and began to feel that he had been losing the roots 
of his life in the wide world. Now he sought to find them again in his 
homeland, and this restless man was transformed into a stable gende- 
man farmer, loving his Castle of Ronsperg, every tree of its park, every 
hill of its forest. And he who had been a bachelor for so many years 
now became an ideal husband and father who considered every day 
spent away from his home and his family a day lost. Indeed, when he 
had to be away from Ronsperg for only a few days, to visit Prague, 
Vienna, or Budapest, he gave orders to the governess to wire him daily 
reports on the children’s health. Knowing how easy it was merely to 
wire “All children are well,” he ordered that the text of these daily tele¬ 
grams had to mention each child—“Hansy is well, Dicky is well, Rolfy 
is well,” and so on in detail—^for he knew that this would inake it much 
more difficult to mislead him. 

During the years he had been away from Europe Heinrich had de¬ 
veloped the utmost contempt for 5|fbpean society—^for the ladies who 
were too fashionable to have children, who lived for social gossip and 
forgot that they were women who had to accomplish the natural duties 
of their sex. He hated the young men who thought of nothing but of 
racing and gambling and considered themselves superior to the other 
human beings who worked hard to earn their living. For political 
demagogues with their narrow-minded and empty party slogans he 
cared still less. Leo Tolstoy was the only aristocrat for whom he had an 
intense and profound admiration. Like Tolstoy he wished to use his 
wealth, his independence, and his knowledge to serve the human race 
and human progress. 

He jealously defended his independence after he had left the diplo¬ 
matic service, refusing any suggestion to run for Parliament or to gain 
his father’s seat in the House of Lords. He even gave up his rank as 
captain in the Austro-Hungarian army when he decided to fight again^ 
the medieval custom of dueling. Always he wished to be entirely fr^ 
to e^epre^ unhampered his ideas and convictions. 

But my father oould be a private ckiz^,^ thpt^ he wotild 
Bfced it; Bohemia tihe First World i^rviiioe 



a democratic empire; but socially the traditions of feudalism were alive 
throughout the country. Even without rank or function my father was 
the first man of his district, with all responsibilities and prerogatives 
attached to this position. Only sixty years before, the peasants around 
had still been serfs, and the Count had the right to condemn them to 
be flogged. Now all citizens were equal before the law—^in theory, but 
not in practice. 

It was beyond any stretch of imagination to us children that the po¬ 
liceman who used to stand in our little town would one day venture 
to arrest us. Or that we could be forced to appear before the court and 
be condemned to prison. ... As children we had the feeling that our 
only authority was our father; above him stood the governor of Bo¬ 
hemia, who happened to be his close friend and cousin, Count Karl 
Coudenhove; and above him only the emperor. All other authorities 
seemed not to concern us—^neither police, nor judges, nor mayors. This 
may have been childish, but it was only a natural reaction to the fact 
that at the Corpus Christi procession our father followed immediately 
after the priest and that we followed him and behind us came all au¬ 
thorities of the city and of the district. We alone had a balcony in 
church; my father had the right to choose the priests for six of our 
neighboring parishes, for he contributed the funds for their churches. 
He also financed the convent, where nuns educated the young girls of 
the town, and several times a year he invited .the authorities of the 
town, the priests, the judges, the teachers to dinner—invitations that 
were never reciprocated. When the bishop came to Ronsperg for con¬ 
firmation, he stayed at the Castle. There was no doubt that my father, 
although a private citizen, was the first man of his region. 

And my father liked it. Following out the celebrated quotation of 
Caesar, he preferred being first in importance in Ronsperg to being 
even second in Vienna. He was aware of his responsibilities, and he 
exercised his authority in the most human and patriarchal way. Every¬ 
body who was in need came to him to ask for help; and where he 
could, he gave. He found it natural to spend a great part of his income 
for the poor of the district—^in the same spirit as an aunt of his was 
delighted every year to pay her taxes, for then she had an opportunity 
to show her gratitude to the state for everything it had done for her 
during the year. 

But these social obligations filled only a litde part of my father’s 
activities. The main part of his time was devoted to the management 
of his estates, to his work as scholar and author, and to the education 
of his children. 
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Judaism had been nothing but the result of religious fanaticism and 
intolerance. He hails the extraordinary and incomparable heroism the 
Jews have demonstrated in this long series of persecutions, and sets 
forth a two-fold solution of the Jewish problem: settling the Eastern 
Jews in a proper national home; and completing the assimilation of the 
Western Jews as members of their respective nations, without sacrifice 
of their traditional religion. He warned that if Europe ignored this 
fair solution and if anti-Semitism would go on as an instrument of 
fanaticism and demagogy, all Western civilization would one day be 
endangered by the results. 

My father saw clearly the dangers of anti-Semitic demagogy, for at 
that very moment two large political parties in Austria were using 
anti-Semitic slogans—^the Christian Socialists and the Pan-Germanists. 
As Hitler confesses in Mein Kampf, the leaders of these two parties 
inspired him to his future anti-Semitic campaign. So my father fought 
the very roots of future National Socialism, and thus brought me as 
a child in radical opposition to the ideas Hitler now stands for. 

The last volume he published compared Catholicism and Protestant¬ 
ism in their tendencies and results. He believed that Protestantism had 
been more successful in all worldly matters, while the failure of Ca¬ 
tholicism was due to its negative attitude toward worldly progress, 
adopting the attitude of Mary compared to that of Martha. This volume 
was but a chapter of a vast work he was preparing, and for which he 
collected material all his life. This work he considered as the essence of 
his life; it was to be named The Realm of Abnegation, and it was to 
deal with the common element of all religions, in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and pre-Spanish America; abnegation of the will and self-sacrifice. He 
followed closely the basic conceptions of Schopenhauer and believed 
that those who had overcome the egoistic will within themselves were 
able to produce miracles by dominating forces of nature. 

For this work my father had studied the lives of saints of all religions, 
nations, and times and had recognized their striking similarity. And 
while he studied the problem of sainthood, his character turned always 
more toward this ideal. All his nature and instincts were heroic, and 
his natural religion was hero worship. Now the influence of Oriental 
thought had become increasingly strong and directed him toward that 
ideal of the saint. 

In the last years of his life, when he visited a town, he paid at least 
one visit to the home for incurables, to speak with them, encourage 
them, ands so far as he could, to help. A Polish ambassador who had 
been his friend told me that, when he met my father for the last time 
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in Munich, they dined at one o£ the big hotels, and soon became aware 
that their waiter was inattentive; but instead o£ complaining my father 
asked what made him take his mind off his service. The waiter an¬ 
swered that his mother was very ill. After verifying the matter my 
father sent her medicines and money. 

Some weeks before his death Heinrich Coudenhove-Kalergi wrote 
the preface for his last pamphlet on the main problems of Christianity, 
in which he gives us a short sketch of his life in Ronsperg and of its 
essential character: 

Although I am now an old boy, not very far from my fiftieth birthday, 
I have remained what I always have been—^a student. Only four years ago 
I passed my thirty-fourth examination, although I had meanwhile served 
the State eleven years, had myself partly instructed my children and per¬ 
sonally administered large estates in Bohemia and in Hungary. But I always 
have studied and shall do so as long as I live. Dependent on nobody, blessed 
with earthly goods—^nay, overwhelmed with them—am able to indulge in 
the pleasure of literary activity for the sole purpose of serving the truth. I 
consider myself as a servant of those who seek the truth with unbiased and 
unprejudiced minds. 



CHAPTER FIVE My Asiatic Mother 


MAY had never seemed so beautiful as in the year my father died. It 
was 1906. The days were cloudless, the country a riot of color and fra¬ 
grance. 

Word came from my uncle Richard Coudenhove that he and his 
bride would stop off at Ronsperg for a short visit. The couple had just 
been married and were on their way to Africa, where my uncle expected 
to visit his brother and do some lion-shooting himself. 

They arrived on a Friday and spent three gay days with us. Sunday 
evening climaxed the belated wedding celebration with a big dinner, 
a great deal of animated conversation, laughter, and music. I had rarely 
seen my father so happy. He sang Wagner; his laughter reverberated 
from the Casde walls. For long weeks the echo of his voice re-echoed 
in my ears. 

Next morning at six Hans and I were summoned urgently to his 
room. We scrambled across the hall half asleep. Everybody else seemed 
to be there already. Frightened, we stopped on the threshold until 
somebody took us by the hand and led us up to his bed. He lay there 
motionless, his face very white. I saw my mother kneeling at the foot 
of the bed; next to her stood my uncle and his bride, both very pale and 
serious. I saw that many of the servants were quietly weeping. 

That morning he had risen at five and made his usual run through 
the park, but on his return had felt the pains that presaged a heart 
attack. 

“Shall I awaken the Countess?” asked the valet. 

“No, don't disturb her.” 

“Shall I fetch the doctor?” 

“No, the priest.” 

When the priest arrived Heinrich Coudenhove could no longer 
speak. His last gesture was to kiss the little medal he had always worn 
around his neck. It contained a lock of his mother's hair. 
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Babik burned my father’s papers later in the day. He had built a 
huge fire in the courtyard and the flame consumed the record of a 
lifetime—^forty volumes of diary covering forty years of action and 
thought, of passion and meditation, tragedy and comedy. My father 
started this diary at seven, taking time every day in order to add a few 
pages to this mirror and confession of his searching soul. He did not 
-wish to mar the record by any side glances at posthumous fame. He 
decreed that Babik was to burn it immediately after his death. No one 
had ever seen it, not even his wife. He kept it in the safe with his most 
treasured papers. As the flame grew smaller my father’s whole life 
seemed to dwindle down to a bit of ashes. All that was left would be 
a fleeting memory, I thought, growing dimmer through the years. I 
did not know then that it is the Hving that are lost to us so often. The 
dead stay with us always. For strangely enough, the profound influence 
of my father on my further evolution was partly due to his early death. 
I remember his saying to me with regard to his feelings toward his 
own father: “Every son has four phases in his attitude towards his 
father. First, when he is very young, he considers his father a half¬ 
god; but he soon discovers that his father has quite a number of faults 
and is very far from being perfect; the third phase can usually be 
summed up in the statement that Father is an old-fashioned idiot and 
does not understand his modern children; and only after many years, 
when Father is old or dead, a fourth judgment rectifies this harsh state¬ 
ment, acknowledging that Father was, or is, after all, quite a fine 
feUow.” 

This natural evolution had been interrupted by my father’s early 
death. Because I had not had enough of my father I missed him all my 
life and never overcame my regret at losing him too soon. In the depth 
of my heart I wished to continue his fragmentary life and to complete 
it as well as I could. At every major decision I asked myself what he 
might have said or done, and I learned to identify myself with hinij 
as if a part of his soul had penetrated my own. Thus my fe.ther’s in¬ 
fluence on my education and evolution became even stronger after his 
death than it had been before. 

When my father’s will was read it revealed that, while our eldest 
brother was the heir of Ronsperg, tie rest of our father’s property was 
to go to our mother, who would have custody over her childrenu This 
my father’s family considered testimony to the eccentric love my 
bad for his wife; they could not conceive of the family fortune and the 
education of the children being placed in the hands of a woman who 
knew nothing of Europ^n business nor of European pedagc^. Their 
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chief fear was that our mother would one day embark with her chil¬ 
dren for Japan, or that she would fall in love with some unworthy man 
who would swindle away her fortune. So they tried to convince her 
that she should renounce the custody of her children and accept a con¬ 
trol over her fortune. 

But to everyone’s surprise my mother, who had until now lived 
like an eighth child in her home, refused. Not for a moment would she 
think of giving up her children. She took up the challenge and fought 
for her rights. Engaging the best lawyers, she won her case in the courts, 
and during this struggle for her children, her character seemed to 
change completely. Although she still looked like a girl, graceful and 
charming, she suddenly manifested a will of iron and a strong mind. 
Conferring for hours with lawyers, bookkeepers, businessmen, and 
bankers, her will power and natural intelligence first astonished them 
and finally compelled them to admire this strange and incomprehen¬ 
sible young woman who administered the estates as well as her dead 
husband had done and brought up her seven children not as Japanese 
but, according to her husband’s will, as good Austrians, Catholics, and 
Europeans. 

Nothing in my mother’s early years in Ronsperg had prepared us for 
these hidden depths. We had loved her greatly, it is true, but much as 
one loves a gentle being, one too good for this earth. We loved our 
mother more than we ever loved our father, for while he personified 
the principle of justice, she was the principle of mercy. We would have 
much preferred to make him angry than to make her sad. 

One main reason for our love was certainly her beauty. The aesthetic 
instinct is strong in every child, much stronger and also more natural 
than the moral instincts, in spite of the fact that these moral instincts 
are backed by education, while the aesthetic instincts are usually sup¬ 
pressed or at least neglected. Beauty opens the heart of a child as the 
sun opens the blossom of a flower, so we loved and were proud of oui 
mother’s beauty, and she seemed to us the most wonderful creature or 
earth. 

It was not only our mother’s physical beauty that impressed u^ bu 
her enigmatic charm as well, so utterly different was it from everything 
else we knew. Two long knots, each thicker than an arm, crowned he 
little head. To relieve this pressure, I remember her sitting for hour 
and hours at her dressing table, her hair being brushed by her maic 
while she indefatigably polished her beautiful nails, which she lova 
as other women love their jewels. My mother could he merry a^d ga^ 
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and like a child she seemed to forget all sorrow when she could laugh 
at a good joke. 

Within the decade between her twentieth and thirtieth years my 
mother gave life to seven bright, lively, and healthy children, four boys 
and three girls. After the birth of her seventh child she weighed but 
a hundred pounds and could still span her waist with her two hands. 

During these years in Ronsperg my mother lived in the Castle more 
like a child than like a mother, learning English, German, and French, 
mathematics, history, and geography, like a schoolgirl. Brought up in 
the old Japanese tradition, she had to be completely re-educated in 
Europe, learning to sit, to move, to eat, to speak, and to live like a 
Etiropean. She told us later how disgusted she felt when she ate in a 
Western restaurant for the first time and had to use forks and spoons 
which some minutes before had been withdrawn from other people’s 
mouths. She was e^ecially attracted to Greek mythology, which re¬ 
minded her of the mythology she had learned in her childhood. She 
wrote Japanese poetry and loved painting—all her pictures .are strong 
and characteristic, far different from European pictures. Her artistic 
strain was much stronger than that of my father who, beside his love 
for music, had little interest in art. My mother loved beauty in all its 
forms; but her main instrument for cherishing beauty was her eyes, 
not her ears—a disposition that I have inherited. 

My fether not only loved but adored his Japanese wife; while she 
admired, respected, obeyed, and was fond of him. In some respects 
she considered him a father, in others a child. But during all these years 
of wifehood her soul was devoured by homesickness, by nostalgia for 
her lost country. Lying on her sofa she dreamed with open eyes of her 
home in Tokyo, her dear parents, and the woods and temples of the 
beautiful province of Sana, where her family had lived for centuries. 
She dreamed of a world where everyone spoke Japanese and in those 
moments she must have felt like a prisoner, with all the wealth that 
surrounded her a heavy golden chain, binding her to this cold conti¬ 
nent of Europe, to this curious husband she never could understand, 
to these children with whom she could not even speak the language 
of her heart. The thick walls of her casdc must have seemed to her like 
prison walls, as she dreamed of the paper screens of her Japanese home, 
which were pushed away when the sun shone over her garden. ^ 

My mother seldom wore her Japanese costumes, but we w^ de¬ 
lighted each time she did so, for then she looked Kte 6ne c£ ocic 
Japanese dolls in their little wooden under We o&en 
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inkbrush, long, long letters to her distant parents about the miraculous 
life she was leading in the far West. Each letter was written on endless 
paper rolls and posted in a wooden box. She explained to us the pictures 
in the Japanese books we frequently received from our grandparents— 
stories of the peach-born hero Momotaro, of the fox Kitsune and the 
badger Tanuki, transformed into human beings, of gods and nymphs 
and ghosts and souls, of all this strange world where human life is 
interwoven in a greater pattern of beasts and trees and flowers and 
stars. 

She was animated by an extreme sense of duty and of honor. She 
admired my father without understanding him; her womanly instinct 
told her that he was an extraordinary human being; but she also knew 
well that she had much more common sense than he had. I am sure 
that she never understood why he married her instead of taking for 
a wife one of the beautiful Western girls with golden hair, the beauty 
of which she never ceased to admire. 

By no means did she share her husband’s intellectual life, since she 
was not interested in philosophy, nor in religions, history, politics, or 
business. While my father lived she had nothing to do with the admin¬ 
istration of our estate, and even our household was virtually run by 
Father, although she discussed the menu of the day every morning with 
the cook. Our education and upbringing naturally lay in our father’s 
hands, although he discussed all these questions with our mother and 
often accepted her reasonable advice. 

In fact my parents had, beside each other and their children, no 
common interests. They dreamed different dreams in different worlds, 
as distant from each other as the moon from Sirius. She could neither 
understand nor appreciate his books, preferring Japanese and especially 
English novels which she read constantly, fascinated by these curious 
Western love stories with their accounts of free and bold Western 
women who gave their hearts and lives to men of their own choice 
and dared to live and to love beyond the strict limits of morals, tradition, 
and convention. Certainly she envied these women in the depth of her 
heart and compared them to the Japanese women who had to remain 
all their lives the slaves and tools of men. My father, on the contrary, 
never touched a novel and did not like us to read them, for he believed 
that they painted life as it was not and that they might nourish our 
imagination vrith false illusions. 

I do not know whether my father or my mother was the more re- 
sponsible for their tot^ lack of intellectual communion* Had my father 
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attempted to interest his wife in his books and ideas he might perhaps 
have succeeded, but he never made that attempt, for he, too, had rather 
an Oriental conception of relations between the sexes and disliked pro¬ 
foundly the notion of emancipated women. The mere idea that his wife 
might have tried to influence the current of his philosophical specula¬ 
tions would have driven him mad. He wished to combine the advan¬ 
tages of celibacy with those of marriage, so he remained all his life an 
intellectual bachelor. Nobody was allowed to influence his ideas, and 
had my mother ever tried to do so, their marriage would soon have 
proved impossible. My father was always reluctant to force my mother 
to give up her childlike life by involving her in unnecessary and compli¬ 
cated problems. He was well aware that he had complicated her life 
enough. 

This lack of intellectual contact, together with a strong emotional 
attraction, was one of the reasons for the admirable and harmonious 
relations between my parents. Children are keen observers, and we 
watched our parents closely. We could never see the slightest tension 
between them, never the shadow of a conflict or dissension. Their har¬ 
mony seemed perfect. They treated each other with the utmost atten¬ 
tion, love, kindness, and regard. We never heard a harsh word between 
them or saw an unfriendly glance or gesture. They gave the impression 
of being eternal lovers, each aiming primarily at the happiness of the 
other. 

But, in spite of this harmony, my mother was virtually a prisoner; 
without relatives, friends, or fortune, she felt herself completely at her 
husband’s mercy, a slave in the house where she was mistress, my 
father’s queen and slave at the same time. The cage in which she lived 
was golden—but nevertheless it was a cage. Jealousy was one of the 
strongest elements of my father’s character, and jealousy was certainly 
one of the reasons for his seclusion in his lonely casde. His fortune 
would easily have permitted him to spend part of each year in Vienna 
or in Pari^ but he was convinced that my mother was the jewel of 
womanhood and that every man was bound to fall blindly in love vrith 
her just as he had. He was haunted by the fear that one day she might 
reciprocate such a love and smash the harmony of his family and his 
life. But his fairness impelled him to be just as jealous for her as he 
was for himself. When he once saw that my brother and I loved our 
charming young English governess, he threatened to efismiss her in- 
standy if we gave the impression cA loving her more than our mother. 
For we must love our mother more than any other human being m 
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the world, until the day came when a wife would take this privileged 
place in our hearts. 

My father, aware of my mother’s profound nostalgia, certainly feared 
that this feeling might one day overwhelm her love for him and her 
children and that she would try to get home to Japan. Several times he 
planned to make a short trip to Tokyo with her to visit her parents, 
but always a new baby forced them to postpone this journey. It was 
difficult for my old grandparents to visit Europe, because they spoke 
only Japanese; so my mother, trained in Asiatic self-control and sacri¬ 
fice, continued to suffer from never-ceasing nostalgia, to hide the tears 
of her heart behind the smiles of her lips, to do her duty toward her 
husband and her children, and to accept her destiny humbly. 

The sudden change in my mother’s character after my father’s death 
was accentuated by her Japanese background; indeed it might be com¬ 
pared to the transformation of her native land during the second half 
of the last century which turned Japan from an Oriental land of dreams 
into an imperialistic world power—from the most peaceful into the most 
aggressive nation on earth. 

On the practical side it had drawbacks. My mother’s nature grew 
more and more despotic, distrustful, too, even of her own immediate 
environment. Children, servants, and employees grew to fear her and 
rushed to satisfy her wishes. She was particularly severe toward her 
daughters, for she believed that a girl ought to be taught complete self- 
control and obedience. She disliked signs of weakness or lack of disci¬ 
pline in any of us. Our father had never allowed us to admit fear or 
fatigue, but our mother, once she could make her mind felt, showed a 
far deeper contempt for cowardice or weakness than even he had 
known. 

I have often asked myself how a change as radical as hers was possi¬ 
ble, and found the following explanation. An individual character is far 
from being a homogeneous unit. It is a composite being which may be 
compared to a parliament where many individuals and factions strive 
for power but end by expressing the will of the majority. The human 
character too is split into divergent factions ruled by impulses that 
originate in various individual and background elements. These fac¬ 
tions, like those of a parliament, are held in check by a majority will 
which remains in charge as long as conditions are normal. However, 
a shock or an important event may call into play certain minor aspects 
which under the stress of the moment assume a majo^r mle. The femef 
majority then becomes a minority with the former ^'opposition’" now in 
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full charge. The character seems changed only because its elements have 
changed their roles. 

Slowly we settled back into our routine o£ study and play. Mother, 
as I said, was very intelligent and practical, anything but intellectual. 
We missed Father’s conversations about the past and future of the 
human race, about philosophies and politics and current events. The 
door to the world of ideas seemed closed and all intellectual stimulation 
stopped. Then all of a sudden new sources of inspiration opened up. 

I had never been a great reader, but after my father’s death I over¬ 
came my aversion to “book knowledge” and steeped myself in the 
literature of the world. My father’s library had remained untouched, and 
here Hans and I spent most pf our free time now, climbing zealously up 
and down the library ladders, in breathless quest for more knowledge. 
Day after day I sat on the floor surrounded by volumes on the life of 
Buddha and the teachings of Confucius while Hans was tracking down 
information on art and literature. I think that, in the years that fol¬ 
lowed, I read as much as is humanly possible, storing up intellectual 
capital for years to come. 

I was fourteen when the question came up as to what boys’ school 
I should attend. My mother, more than anyone of us, was conscious 
that our quiet and cloistered life of learning could not continue. I un¬ 
derstood and approved her argument, but did not find It more attrac¬ 
tive for that reason. I hated to leave Ronsperg, and the prospect of 
living among a large number of unknown boys was very unpleasant 
to me. 

It took some time before a choice was made. Eton ? No, that was too 
far away. The Jesuit college of Kalksburg? My mother remembered 
that our father had spent very unhappy schooldays there. Finally the 
Theresianum Academy in Vienna was agreed upon by all concerned. 
I accepted the decision as a calamity that cx>uld not be avoided. The 
only thing to console me was the thought that at the end of a black 
tunnel of five years of school, life itself with all its joys and splendors 
and an xmlimited amount of private liberty was awaiting me. 

The Theresianum was to the old Austrian empire what Eton is tt> 
Britain. Founded by the EmpreSs Maria Theresa, and housed in tiite 
old palace of her Charles VI, it had only one akn: to perpcAMtc 

within its pupils the tratfitional ideals of the Austrian monarchy. Many 
leading statesmai had hoM trained here; in my, time Mvh 
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>f famous pupils, getting their instruction from the same teachers who 
lad taught their fathers. 

From a purely pedagogical point of view the Theresianum was rather 
satisfactory. The boys more or less disciplined themselves. Every group 
of boys had a “prefect,” but he was only a supervisor who had to en¬ 
force house regulations and see to it that students got up on time, fol¬ 
lowed the school schedule, and kept order. He had no moral control 
over the students, nor did he make an attempt to form their character. 
The boys did their own educating, watched one another eagerly so 
that the two unwritten laws should not be broken—^fair behavior and 
a sense of solidarity—and I may say that the system worked. The 
majority of the students who were to graduate from the Academy 
became decent and honorable men—successful ones, too, in whatever 
career they had chosen. 

Sundays saw us off on a few hours’ furlough to Vienna, where we 
paraded our handsome uniforms with pride: dark blue jacket with 
shining brass buttons, high red collar with golden stripes, gray trousers, 
and a stiff black cap—^the latter an exact copy of the regulation caps of 
our army officers. What thrilled us most was our sword—a slender bit 
of steel sheathed in black leather. 

Whatever objections I might have had in the first place to losing my 
“privacy” among a lot of strange boys, this group life which forced me 
to adjust myself to a number of varied characters and temperaments 
did me much good and in a way proved more important to me than 
all my Latin and Greek. Taken together my fellow students repre¬ 
sented a very international bundle of reactions, resentments, prejudices, 
emotions, instincts, and ideals which was in no way different from that 
of any other international group of human beings elsewhere in the 
world and gave me an excellent chance of studying human nature at 
first hand and not from books. We had boys from all over Europe and 
some from Asia. There was a normal amount of strife, of course, but no 
more than if we had come from the same country- We formed no na¬ 
tional groups, and friendships were based on sympathies and common 
interests. On the whole, life at the Theresianum reaflSrmed what life at 
Ronsperg had taught me—nationalism was not a problem of blood or 
race but of education. I was delighted when I found in the library a 
quotation from Confucius which said: “There are no racial antago¬ 
nisms among really educated people.” 

I am afraid that intellectually the Theresianum made no particular 
inroads on my ways of thinking. My sedentary habits continued. I 
would rather sit at my desk and read than be out fencing or riding 
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with my fellow students. The things that stirred me in Ronsperg stirred 
me now: the moral powers that determine our lives. What arc they? 
Where do they come from? Whence hails the secret dynamism which 
has animated the religions and philosophies of the world? 

I read the Indian and Greek philosophers; I steeped myself in the 
Stoics, particularly Seneca and Marcus Aurelius, and from there turned 
to the scholastics, then to the modern philosophers: Descartes, Bacon, 
Kant, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche. The plan of a book took form where 
I would reason that the only principle upon which to renew the 
morality of the West was to be fomid in the principle of beauty which 
had inspired the moral conceptions of the ancient Greeks. This princi¬ 
ple had also been for twenty-five centuries the basis of Chinese ethics, 
that was not based on dogma or creed but on nature’s most natural 
instinct toward greater perfection. 

My studies and readings gave my life at the Theresianum a new 
stimulus and a purpose whidi the school curriculum did not contain. 
When, in 1913,1 was graduated and had to set down what profession I 
would follow later on, I wrote: professor of philosophy. 



CHAPTER SIX Imperial Vienna 


IMPERIAL VIENNA lived in a style of luxury and gaiety that had 
seldom before been equaled, and Vienna rivaled Paris and London as 
a center of Western civilization, as was befitting the capital of a great 
power which was, after Russia, the largest country in Europe. From 
Mozart and Beethoven an unbroken chain of great musicians led to 
Brahms and Gustav Mahler to make Vienna the world center of music 
—^and to typify the gay spirit of the city and its life there were the 
Strauss waltzes which one heard everywhere. 

Music is the very soul of Vienna. When Goethe called architecture 
“frozen music,” he might have thought of Vienna with its lofty 
churches and palaces built in the half Italian Baroque style—seeming 
to link an aristocratic earth with beautiful cloud-lines to a Catholic 
heaven. 

Musical too is the lovely rhythm of mountains and woods, of vine¬ 
yards and meadows surrounding Vienna with an indescribable charm. 
Music was the soul not only of the aristocratic society of this imperial 
city with its unique opera and concerts, its operettas and orchestras. 
The entire population grew up in an atmosphere of music, of art and 
of beauty. After a week of hard labor one saw on bright Sunday eve¬ 
nings in spring good-looking young girls and boys of the working 
class coming home from long walks through the neighboring woods 
and meadows, carrying bunches of flowers, singing gay songs with 
their clear voices, and walking with the rhythm of dancers. And when 
the summer nights fell, aU the litde inn gardens in the charming 
suburbs of Vienna were crowded with lovers, drinking young white 
wine, singing, joking, and laughing. ... ' 

Vienna’s intellectual life had its center ip. the numerous cofleehouses 
where, behind clouds of smoke, social, political religious, and philo- 
sophiml issues were discussed during long winter evenings and nights, 
bd^ween tables of gamblers and of chess players. Life was easy indeed 
in imperkd Vienna, at least it was taken eaily. For the average Vien- 
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nese was kind, good-natured, and gentle. “Live and let live!” was the 
motto o£ his life. It meant that he wished to be left in peace, as he 
wanted to leave the rest of the world in peace. His attitude was more 
contemplative than active, more inclined toward pleasure than toward 
heroism, more toward art than toward science. 

Vienna’s artistic life culminated in two imperial institutions, the 
Opera and the Burgtheater. On them the Emperor was spending mil¬ 
lions, with the result that for generations they represented the best 
opera and the first theater in the world. Their stars received higher 
salaries than the highest officials of the empire and enjoyed an incom¬ 
parable popularity. 

When I was at the Theresianum, we were regularly sent to attend 
performances at the Opera and the Burgtheater- These classical per¬ 
formances were considered an important element of education, and 
indeed, the tragedies of Shakespeare and of Schiller had a deep in¬ 
fluence on my moral evolution. 

Between the society of imperial Vienna and French society before the 
Revolution there was a great resemblance. Here was great culture 
linked to decadence and frivolity; a society that would not face, but 
only postpone decisions; an upper class which considered life a comedy 
to be acted out against a background of luxury and indulgence, a class 
which shut its eyes to social problems and spent its energies on love and 
gossip, gambling and racing, art and amusement. There were excep¬ 
tions among them, just as my father was an exception. But such men 
and women remained away from Vienna, working out their disgust 
in the affairs of their country estates. 

This arrogant society had its virtues, of course; hospitality, generos¬ 
ity, and a keen sense of honor, fairness, and loyalty. What sport and 
racing were for the English aristocracy, art was to the Viennese, who 
were proud of their artistic and cultural background and worshiped 
all genuine artists. Great musicians, painters, actors, and singers had 
social petitions superior to those of millionaires, and the Viennese so¬ 
ciety was proud to have them as its guests of honor. An accomplished 
artist was always considered an aristocrat and an equal. 

And beneath this surface frivolity there was serious activity, for those 
who would look for it. Trotsky, Masaryk, and Josef Hlsudski had lived 
in Viaina; from all parts of the world men and wemen came to 
Vienna’s medical schools, to consult the great doct^s and surgeons 
there; ai^i^ frQin yiepna the thec^i^ of ^gtntiod Fr^d begun to 
injiiidE^ |E|ip ^ jpd^Jeied the problem 



of human nature. Zionism had started from Vienna^ under the leader¬ 
ship of a brilliant Austrian journalist, Theodor Herzl. 

On graduation from the Theresanium Academy, I found myself in 
still a third kind of cosmopolitan society—^imperial Vienna. Though 
I did not often join in the constant round of balls and operettas that 
immediately engaged the attention of the others who graduated—^my 
father’s teachings had broadened my horizons too much for that— 
nevertheless became^ sufficiently familiar with Viennese society and its 
foundations to know that Vienna was unique in Europe. While all 
other great cities of the Continent were national centers, Vienna alone 
was international, capital of the only international empire. This vast 
empire had a population of fifty-five millions, split into nineteen differ¬ 
ent nationalities. But together they formed a natural geographic and 
economic unit. It was a beautiful country, from the plains of Himgary 
and Bohemia to the Alps and the Carpathians; from the woods of 
Transylvania to the coasts and islands of Dalmatia. But this empire, 
with all its natural resources, which might have made its inhabitants 
wealthy and happy, suffered from a mortal disease—nationalism. Their 
old loyalty to the Habsburg crown had been overshadowed by the 
new creed that every nation had the right to form its own and inde¬ 
pendent country- The young generation was growing up in rising 
opposition to Vienna. And Vienna hardly reacted against this danger¬ 
ous movement, either by reforms or by suppression. Emperor Franz 
Joseph, who had reigned since 1848, was old and tired, opposed to any 
dangerous and radical reform that might have changed the constitution 
of his empire. This constitution had been based, since 1867, on dual¬ 
ism, which meant that the empire consisted of two equal and sovereign 
parts, of Austria and of Hungary, linked by a common military, for¬ 
eign, economic, and monetary policy. It was understood that in Austria 
the Germanic element was predominant, in Hungary the Magyars. 
And still neither Germans nor Magyars formed the majority of the 
Austro-Hungarian population, but the Slavs with their different 
branches: Czechs and Slovaks, Croatians, Serbs and Slovenians, Poles 
and Ukrainians. Naturally these Slavs, like the Rumanians in Tran¬ 
sylvania and the Italians in the southern Tyrol, desired to break that 
German-Magyar supremacy and to transform Austria-Hungary into 
a federation of equal national groups. 

Viennese society centered on a dynasty of international origin and 
an aristocracy wHch merged all branches of bipod and civilization. 



Both army and bureaucracy were equally mixed, and were united only 
by common tradition and common loyalty to the old Emperor Franz 
Joseph. This cosmopolite and polyglot Austro-Hungarian Empire was 
an anomaly and anachronism in Europe that had for a century grown 
more and more nationalistic, and it was inevitable that nationalistic 
movements were finding their way to Austria and even now were 
working to dismember the empire by war, revolution, or reform into 
national units. But the government of Vienna, determined to remain 
supernational and to fight the nationalisms of its citizens, would not 
yield to these currents. 

Vienna, I saw, was definitely international only at its top and its 
base. Its society was not only formed by its cosmopolitan aristocracy, 
but also by the refined Jewish intelligentsia with an international educa¬ 
tion and oudook which played a leading part in arts and science, liter¬ 
ature and journalism, theater and sport, finance, commerce, and 
industry. On the other hand, the industrial population of Vienna also 
thought in international terms, not only because of the permanent in¬ 
flux of different nationalities from all parts of the vast empire, but 
because its great majority was merged into the Social Democratic party, 
which had an international oudook. 

Between these two international elements the Viennese middle classes 
were an ideal hunting ground for nationalism. German nationalism 
was inspired by Austrians coming from Bohemia, by ‘'Sudetes,*^ accus¬ 
tomed to regard their struggle against the Czechs as the greatest 
political issue and the highest task of the world. This Sudete national¬ 
ism, which one generation later led to the Munich tragedy, was paral¬ 
leled by an equally fanatic movement of Czech nationalism and by 
other nationalistic movements throughout the empire. 

Of all these, the German nationalists were the most aggressive. They 
were Pan-Germanists, all of them—^forerunners of a mighty movement 
to come—^and their adiniration for Bismarck*s Reich was only sur¬ 
passed in later years by their devotion to the Reich of another leader. 
These Germans in 1913 advocated the dismemberment of Austria, fol¬ 
lowed by the Anschluss of all its German-speaking provinces, or the 
hegemony of Austrian Pan-Germanists over the entire monarchy, with 
the help of their German brothers beyond the northwestern borders. 
But whatever ends it was seeking, this Pan-Germanism was chsdj 
linked with anti-Semitism, for these fanatical Germans conridered the 
Jews the pioneers of internationalism and consequently their worst 
enemies;. 

Three men were representative dE this anti-Semitic moveu^it— 
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three men who are not important in themselves but who rise to mam¬ 
moth importance because of the influence of their ideologies on a then 
obscure young Austrian, Adolf Hitler, to whom Vienna had meant the 
bitterness of misery and humiliation. Carl Lueger was the first of these 
men; Lueger, leader of the Austrian Christian Socialists and Mayor 
of Vienna, a great orator who used anti-Semitism to stir up the envies 
and jealousies of the middle classes against Jewish competition. And 
beside Lueger stand Von Schoenerer, leader of the Pan-Germanists, and 
the renegade Englishman, Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 

Von Schoenerer, a member of parliament like Lueger, was an ex¬ 
ponent of a racism which combined brutal anti-Semitism with narrow¬ 
minded Pan-Germanism. Perhaps because of the brutality of his ideas 
Schoenerer never gained great influence in Austrian politics, but twenty 
years later it became plain that some of his listeners—and one, espe¬ 
cially—^had listened seriously and learned. 

Of these three, the Englishman, Chamberlain, had the most influence 
on events to come, for he was no politician like Lueger and Schoenerer, 
but a scholar and author. While they were inciting crowds with words, 
Chamberlain was writing a best seller which further poisoned the 
minds of the half-educated millions who formed the audience for 
Lueger and others like him. Not anti-Semitism, but worship of his own 
Nordic race motivated Houston Stewart Chamberlain. He had nothing 
in common with the vulgar anti-Semites who borrowed his theories, 
but believed, rather, that England had failed in its racial mission and 
should be displaced by Germany as the leading nation on the globe. 
In this conception of racism he was a disciple of another non-German 
prophet of Germanism, the French Count de Gobineau, who may be 
considered the real “discoverer” of the racial idea and theory. Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain married a daughter of Richard Wagner; Gobi¬ 
neau was a great friend of Wagner, who thus has the dubious distinc¬ 
tion of being a link in this chain of pre-Hitlerite Nazism. 

The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, Chamberlain’s book, 
which became the bible of racism, undertook to interpret history from 
the racial point of view and tried to prove that all the great accomplish¬ 
ments of history were due to a superior race of “Aryans,” a heroic and 
genial race currendy represented by the Germanics. By uniting vision 
with a total lack of critical sense, Chamberlain created a volume which 
flattered every German and appealed enormously to the vanity of the 
nation as a whole. For this he became famous throughout C^rmany 
and Austria and was honored by the Kaiser, who was much influenced 
by his ideas. Needless to say, the book also had a decisive influence on 
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a whole generation of young Germans and inspired the entire iNazi 
literature, from Hitler to Rosenberg. 

Hitler, too, was in Vienna, but as a silent spectator only. Born in 
Braunau not far from my grandfather s estate, Ottensheim, he had come 
to Vienna with the burning ambition to become an artist and rise in 
the world. When his talents failed him he lived the life of an un¬ 
employed outcast, cursing the international aristocracy, the Jewish 
plutocracy, and the life of ease, tolerance, and humor around him. He 
would not join the party of the Austrian Socialists because it was run 
by a brilliant and idealistic Jew, Victor Adler, so he became a passionate 
Pan-Germanist, a violent anti-Semite, turning his thoughts to Germany 
and Prussia, which he considered the antipodes of Vienna. When he 
moved to Munich in 1912 his education was completed. Like so many 
of his Austrian coxmtrymen he already was an accomplished Nazi— 
made in Vienna. 

While the stage was set, first for war and revolution, then for Nazism, 
Vienna, ignorant of its tragic future, was never gayer, more frivolous, 
more extravagant, enjoying an eternal round of balls and dinners, re¬ 
ceptions, theater and opera parties, exhibitions and races. I could not 
escape certain social obligations, but did not enjoy them. Vienna’s 
society remained strange to me; I did not share the political and social 
prejudices of the people I met; I did not gamble or smoke. After an 
evening in society I felt I had gained nothing, only lost a few hours 
of sleep and study. 

Whenever I had a free week I preferred to go home to Ronsperg 
and spend my time there at our bunting box, Dianahof. Hans and I 
always found a group of old friends there—the foresters and game- 
keepers of the estate, simple, straightforward men, who had a good 
deal of natural intelligence and common sense. They knew how to 
enjoy their life too. Many a party took place at the end of a long 
hunting day. Big tables were constructed of boards and barrels in the 
hall or out under the trees; a tremendous amount of sausages were 
served with bread, butter, and cheese, and beer streamed endlessly 
from great barrels. At a late hour we all burst into song: 

Deep in the Bchemian Forest 
My cradk stood 
it's so long ago 
Since I left this wcpd. 



In Vienna I lived with my mother at her apartment on the Maxing- 
strasse. One day my mother told me that she and my brother had been 
invited to a performance of a dramatized version of Dostoevsky’s The 
Idiot and to a dinner with Ida Roland, who was the star of the play. 
My brother had been called to Bohemia, making it necessary for me 
to take his place. Everyone in Vienna was speaking of Ida Roland, for 
this young and brilliant star had only recently conquered the hearts 
of both critics and public alike. In Vienna’s theater history, it seemed, 
only two women had aroused equal enthusiasm: they were the great 
Bernhardt and the great Duse; but the new star who had suddenly 
risen to such great fame was no foreigner, but a native Viennese. 

I had seen Ida Roland a few weeks before, in the role of Czarina 
Catherine II, and had found her a striking personality, comparable in 
charm and vitality to no one I had ever seen, on the stage or in private 
life. Her very appearance seemed to fascinate the audience, which sat as 
though hypnotized by a combination of grace and the power of person¬ 
ality. She was fair, with eyes of light blue and an almost transparent 
complexion. Although of middle size, and slender, she gave the impres¬ 
sion of tallness, and her voice was warm and controlled. Ida Roland 
that night did not look like Catherine II, but like a combination of 
feminine charm, majesty, nobleness, and beauty, in whose soul there 
burned a flame which made everyone compared with her seem dull 
and lifeless. Nobody, indeed, found a better symbol for her strange and 
creative nature than Rainer Maria Rilke, Austria’s greatest poet, who 
calls her in one of his letters, published after his death, “a fountain,” 
expressing his amazement and admiration for the constant stream of 
life, imagination, and emotion emanating from her play. 

Seeing Ida Roland again only strengthened these impressions, and 
it was with great pleasure throughout the performance that I looked 
forward to the dinner party. At diis little supper we were seated next 
to each other and to my surprise I heard mysdf abandoning the usual 
table talk to speak to her of my childhood and of my father. Finding 
her an intelligent and charming listener, I spoke also of my ideas and 
my theories, and how strange I felt in the conventional life of Vienna’s 
society. And though the city of Vienna tonight lay at her feet, she too 
had found it artificial and narrow and backward in its prejudices. 

From this meeting came others, until during the last spring of a 
peaceful Europe we saw one another almost daily, driving in a carriage 
through the lovely Viennese suburbs and visiting the beautiful lakes 
near-by in the Austrian and Bavarian Alps. 

When first we met, Ida Roland was not interested in politics. But 
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she hated war and was, by sentiment, a pacifist whose heart revoitcu 
against social injustice, feeling for the poor more than for the rich. In 
view of this it was not difficult for me to arouse her interest in the 
strange art of politics, this art of dealing with men and events, and 
often her strong and very feminine instinct was able to foresee coming 
events more clearly than all my logical arguments and rational com¬ 
binations. 

I took an interest in her art, as she did in mine. Sitting in a dark 
corner of the theater, I watched innumerable rehearsals and admired 
the new ideas, impulses, and gestures that shaped her r61e successively 
toward perfection. After these rehearsals we exchanged our impressions 
and suggestions and discussed details of the play for hours, and then 
we read together the manuscripts that were submitted to her. Her 
further career was a chain of uninterrupted successes in classics like 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, as well as in comedies, like Somerset Maugh¬ 
am’s modem plays. 

She, for her part, helped and assisted me in all my work. There was 
no matter we did not discuss, no step we did not take in common. Her 
gift of diving into human souls, one of the keys of her art, was of 
extraordinary help to my political work, because she hardly ever failed 
in her judgment of a character at the very first sight. 

Although the main outlines of my philosophy and of my political 
orientation were established before we met and married, she was of in¬ 
estimable help in all practical questions concerning their execution. In 
my work as a writer she helped me, by her sound critical senses to 
develop my style, and in my propaganda work and organization she 
always remained my closest and most reliable collaborator. This love^ 
friendship, and collaboration remained essential in all my work, that 
certainly would have evolved very diffierently without her permanent 
help, enthusiasm, and inspiration. 



CHAPTER SEVEN The 'First World War 


THE Austrian crisis which had smoldered for years exploded very 
suddenly when on June 28, 1914, the heir to the Habsburg throne, 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, was murdered with his wife at Sarajevo, 
the capital of Bosnia. The assassin was a young Serbian nationalist, one 
of a group of Austrian Serbs, who had conspired against the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy—^this, however, without the knowledge and con¬ 
sent of the Serbian government. 

Franz Ferdinand had never been popular, and still he had been the 
hope of all Austrian patriots who believed that the regeneration and 
reform of Austria could be accomplished without war. It was evident 
that the system of ruling the monarchy against the sentiments of its 
Slav majority could not be indefinitely maintained and that the em¬ 
pire would only survive if complete equality between all its national 
groups could be achieved. Without Hungarian consent a reorganization 
of the monarchy on the basis of national equality was unconstitutional, 
and Emperor Franz Joseph would not think of violating the Hun¬ 
garian constitution he had sworn to maintain, when, in 1867, he was 
crowned king of Hungary. However, it was an open secret that, as 
soon as he should die, his nephew and successor Franz Ferdinand 
would undertake the reform against the will of the Magyars—before 
taking an oath on the constitution. This was expected any day, for the 
Emperor’s strength was faihng steadily. He was eighty-five years old. 

Why then did the Sarajevo murder happen? The Serbian national¬ 
ists, within and outside the Habsburg monarchy, did not believe in a 
reformed Austro-Hungarian empire, but were working for the estab¬ 
lishment of an independent national state of their own, uniting all 
Serb^ Croats, Slovenians under their national dynasty of the Kara- 
georgevich. The state was to be Yugoslavia. It had a chance to live only 
if the empire fell. Serbian patriots eyed a vigorous successor to the 
Habsburg throne with anxiety. They knew that he imperiled thdt 
dream of a Yugoslav kingdom. They conspired to kill him. 
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For several v^eeks after the blow fell, the fate of the world remained 
in balance. 

Ida Roland and I were in Bayreuth, attending the Wagner festival. 
The crowd there was as brilliantly cosmopolitan as ever, composed of 
Germans and Austrians, Hungarians and Italians, Russians and Poles, 
of British and French people, many of them linked by ties of blood and 
friendship. The war hung poised over our heads like the sword of 
Damocles, but we sat day after day peacefully united under the huge 
dome of the Opera House. 

At the Villa Wahnfricd the Wagners gave their usual big reception 
for the more distinguished of Bayreuth’s visitors. Cosima Wagner and 
her son Siegfried received us very kindly, for my family had held 
friendly relations with their family since the day my great-grandmother 
Marie Kalergis had known and sponsored Richard Wagner in Paris. 
I was shown an armchair which she had personally embroidered for 
the Maestro, who had been generous enough to compliment her on her 
musical accomplishments. We had a good many friends among the 
guests at Wahnfried; half of Vienna’s society seemed to be present^ and 
everybody was lost in long discussions about the merits of the festival 
performances. The air hung with more or less subde evaluations of 
the singers, the settings, and the Maestro himself-^etemal conjurer of 
all this legendary and subterranean Germanic splendor. 

Suddenly I saw my aunt Marietta Coudenhove coming toward me 
in company -with an elderly man—^well dressed, kindly looking, with 
an enormous forehead and distinguished features. 

“Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain,” my aunt said simply. We sat 
down together. I do not recall what we talked about—Siegfried Wagner 
had settled down to play, and our attention was naturally divided—but 
I remember that he was a suave talker and a good listener too. I had 
leisure enough to observe him carefully, and the thought struck me that 
this man who had so ingeniously sharpened the weapons of super- 
racism had about him nothing of the anthropologist, everything of the 
poet. He would have served the wcwrld much better had he written his 
epic of the Nordic man in verse rather than in prose. At lea^ he would 
have lived up to his true vocation of spinning dreams rath^ thairi of 
preparing bloody fratricide. 

The news of the Austian ultimatum hit Bayreuth like a bombshell- 
The date was July 26, and within a day or two Bayreuth was em|«y 
of all fomgners, who wtre anxious to leave Genn^ary before the borders 
were ck^d. , 
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Peace might have been saved even then had the Czar and the Kaiser 
willed it so. It was obvious that the Czar had the power to restrain 
Serbia and the Kaiser to restrain Austria. But in St. Petersburg and 
Berlin nationalists and warmongers had gained the upper hand. Serbia, 
backed by Russia, refused to accept certain points of the Austrian 
ultimatum, and Austria, backed by Germany, declared war on Serbia. 
Russia entered the war as Serbia’s ally, Germany as the ally of Austria, 
and France as the ally of Russia. Several days later Germany broke 
its pledge to Belgium and violated its neutrality- Britain, faithful to its 
pledge to Belgium, thereupon joined the Franco-Russian alliance. Italy, 
although an ally of Austria, remained neutral, because Austria had 
failed to inform the kingdom of Vittorio Emmanuele of the impending 
ultimamm to Serbia. Austria thus had violated its pact with Italy, and 
the Italians were no doubt glad of it. 

True, the immediate reason for war had lain only in a local conflict 
between Austro-Hungary and Serbia, but behind it stood the major 
conflict between Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism. Both were aiming 
at European domination. Germany hoped to base its hegemony on the 
control not only of Austria but also of Turkey, while Russia hoped to 
become leader of all Slavs in the Danubian region, to control the Dar¬ 
danelles, and to open the Mediterranean to its fleet. The two plans 
clashed: Germany wished to have Austria as vassal; Russia wished to 
dismember it, and to transform into vassals, if not all, at least most of 
its successor states. Both Russia and Germany needed the Danubian 
basin as a springboard to European hegemony. 

Almost from the very first, chauvinistic ideas began to color all the 
issues of the day. What perturbed me more, however, were the first 
threatening signs of racist complex within the German mind. From 
Ronsperg I wrote, in August, 1914, to Ida Roland, who was then at her 
house in Nymphenburg, a residential suburb of Munich: 

I do not consider the terrible murders and cruelties now raging in all 
parts of the world the most tragic elements of the World War. What is 
more terrifying than anything, perhaps for centuries to come, is the awaken¬ 
ing of the aggressive tendency of nationalism which is nothing but the 
apparently vanishing religious fanaticism, reappearing under a new form. 
'Ihis nationalism was on the defensive in the last century; the nations were 
only seeking liberty (Italy). Today this is changed. Responsible for the 
change are first of all Chamberlain and his group, who, with dubious arg\r- 
ments, i±y to transform the nation into an artificial unit and then supplant 
this unit by an idea. The three steps are: first, pred ominan ce of the Aryans 
among the races, then the predominance of the Germanics among the 
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Aryans, and finally the predominance o£ the Germans among the Ger¬ 
manics* • * • 

The prelude to this national struggle was the so-called racial anti- 
Semitism. ... I am afraid there are no more cosmopolitans left in Europe. 
This hatred is growing automatically—just as religious hatred did in the 
past thousand years. It is the duty of all objective-minded people of all coun¬ 
tries to fight this hatred, this lie and this blindness with fuU force. I, too, 
shall participate in this task and you, too, will do so; else this war is not an 
end but only a beginning of more slaughters. Aad the guilt for all this lies 
with scholars like Gobineau and Chamberlain rather than with war-minded 
statesmen. My father must have foreseen all this when, in conscious opposi¬ 
tion to Chamberlain, he fought anti-Semitism. I wish to continue his work 
on a vaster scale.... 

Going back and forth between Vienna and Munich I had an excel¬ 
lent chance to conapare national attitudes in Germany and Austria 
during the initial months of the war. Germany was in a state of ex¬ 
altation. More or less every German was convinced that his nation was 
a victim of a world-wide conspiracy and entirely on the defensive. Their 
country, their civilization and their liberty were at stake. They believed 
themselves to be living in the greatest hour of history and to be accom¬ 
plishing the greatest deeds ever on record in the realm of militarism. 
They were convinced of their final triumph and in the meantime heard 
of nothing but victories. They ignored the significance of the batde 
of the Marne, and, after the batde of Tannenberg, which saved Eastern 
Prussia from Russian invasion, their attention crystallized on two 
names of tremendous popularity: Hindenburg and LudendorfE. Curi¬ 
ously enough there was litde hatred against Russians and Frenchmen. 
All hatred centered on the British, who, so the average German be¬ 
lieved, begrudged Germany its trade and navy and tried to crush it 
by a war of coalition which had been prepared long in advance. 

The Austrian attitude was diflerent. The Austrians felt no hatred or 
resentment against any of their enemies and in consequence had little 
enthusiasm for fighting. They held a certain animosity against the 
Serbs, whom they accused of having started the war by killing the Arch¬ 
duke, and they heartily disliked the Italians, first because they remained 
neutral, later because they had turned against their former allies. With 
mixed feelings they looked upon the Germans, whom they continiKd to 
call the Prussians. They admired them for their ^cknt pursuit of the 
war, which they were unable to emulate. They disliked them because 
the German oflSicers and soldiers who came to Austria treated tibem as 
tl^ infiarior^ constant oSending thrai by them arr^ance, tl^ kui 
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of tact, and their clipped, stiff, and unmusical way of handling die 
common mother tongue. Lack of war enthusiasm accounted for the fact 
that the Austrian mood so quickly gave way to resignation, pessimism, 
and fatalism. Austrians knew that in one way or the other the war 
was a calamity; defeat would bring dismemberment of their country, 
victory would lead to German hegemony in Europe. Austria would at 
best be transformed into a Prussian protectorate. The only hope was that 
the war would soon be over—a hope which I shared with all my heart. 

I was exempt from military service because of a lung affliction and 
thanked God that I was not obHged to fight a war which, from the 
first, I considered a crime and a folly. The nationalistic slogans failed 
to impress me; they did not lessen my sympathies for France and 
England nor my antipathies against Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism. 

I continued my philosophic and historic studies at the University of 
Vienna until the summer of 1917, when I emerged as a full-fledged 
doctor of philosophy. I was writing a book on ethics when two events 
took place which transformed my negative attitude toward the war 
into a passionately inter^ted one: the fall of Czarism and the entry of 
the United States into the war. 

When Czarism was overthrown, I felt that the Russian people had 
vindicated themselves and their war aims. Their war cry that the Allies 
were fighting for democracy had not sounded very convincing as long 
as Czarist power remained the most reactionary in the world. After the 
fall of Czarism the central powers were surrounded on all sides by 
democratic and progressive nations. Now, at last, the threat of Russian 
despotism was removed, and if German imperialism too was crushed 
there was hope for a better world order. The war was no longer a clash 
between Russian and German imperialism, but a revolution of the 
world against the threat of German imperialism and militarism. 

This evolution was underlined by the fact that the United States had 
entered the war. Woodrow Wilson’s attitude from the first gave it an 
ideological slant. I became passionately Wilsonian, though Wilson was 
fighting on the other side of the fence. But I shared this enthusiasm 
for Wilson and his ideas with most Austrians, including their young 
Emperor Charles, who had succeeded in December, 1916, to his grand¬ 
uncle Franz Joseph. From the first day of his reign he ffld his^est to 
assure a negotiated peace on Wilson’s principles—against those of Lu- 
dendortf, demenceau, and Lloyd George. But the events were stronger 
than his good will. 

The issues of the war had bodkd down to simple black-and-white 
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terms, when in the East a second political leader emerged whose new 
ideals and aims made a reshuffling of all economic and political values 
necessary, at least within central Europe, which came very close to the 
new ideological radius of Soviet Russia. 

Lenin will survive in history as a man of gigantic proportions and 
one who is much closer to being a religious than a political leader. 
From the first, Bolshevism seemed to me no mere political system but 
rather a new religion like Christianity, Islam, or Buddhism. Lenin was 
very much like a Mohammed of the North, inspiring his people with a 
new creed and new ideals just as Mohammed had inspired the Arabs. 
Personally I was anti-Bolshevist, because liberty was my highest ideal, 
but I understood the generous impulses of his doctrine which at¬ 
tempted to rebuild on the ruins of an old world a new one of social 
equality and fair opportunity for everyone. It was a very dynamic 
doctrine too. I was aware of a good many dark points within our own 
capitalistic system, but believed that the democratic system of the west 
still was capable of social evolution. Was Soviet Russia a threat to 
Europe? Would it hamper the further evolution of Europe? It was 
difficult to gauge the expansive urge and power of our Russian neigh¬ 
bor. I was convinced that only a quick peace based on the principles of 
Woodrow Wilson would strengthen the democratic principles within 
central Europe and forestall the threat of civil war. 

Another man in central Europe backed me in my admiration for 
Woodrow Wilson’s new world—Maximilian Harden- Harden was Ger¬ 
many’s most brilliant publicist, combining knowledge with boldness 
and vision with a ruthless satirical pen. He had always admired Bis¬ 
marck and always hated William 11. He was the Emperor’s most 
dangerous, most incorruptible and most irreconcilable enemy. Now he 
was the mouthpiece, in Germany, of President Woodrow Wilson, rather 
an incredible situation considering the fact that the country was at war 
with the United States. The German military leaders never checked 
his pro-Wilson propaganda, considering it insignificant. It was their 
mistake. Harden’s pen did much to shape a large portion of German 
public opinion, because he had considerable influence on the 
intelligentsia. To wean the Germans away from LudendorM and 
toward the new political savior across the Atlantic, was the 3 fesult of 
his amazing and succes^Eul campaign. Lhe record of it may he found 
in the pages of his weekly. Die Zu^unft, ^ far a$ foey cover the last 
msonth^ the war* ■ .; - ■ ■ m : t vi ~ \: ■■ ^ ^ J ^ ^ . 
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)nly'foods available were turnips and potatoes. We were living near 
Linz in Upper Austria, in a lovely cottage which belonged to one of 
my aunts. Only a few miles away from Ottensheim, it overlooked the 
Danube and commanded a grand view over the plain to the snow¬ 
capped mountains in the south. And within this rich agricultural land 
conditions were still somewhat better than in Vienna. 

As the summer days grew shorter the end seemed to approach. The 
Allies were progressing on all fronts, in France, in the Balkans, and 
in Syria. The hope of die German leaders to end the war by a decisive 
victory had vanished when their last offensive had failed. 

In October the decision fell: Germany asked President Wilson for 
an armistice; it was ready to conclude a peace based on the Fourteen 
Points. 

I was full of hope and expectation, living from one newspaper edition 
to the next. I followed with passionate interest the exchange of messages 
between Washington, Berlin, and Vienna; I watched how Wilson with 
a few short cables overthrew the Hohenzollern dynasty and dismem¬ 
bered Austria. Toward the end of October, Czechoslovakia declared 
its independence; Hungary followed; Galicia joined Poland; Bucovina 
and Transylvania joined Rumania; Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina joined Serbia; and the Trentino, Istria and Trieste joined 
Italy, The Austro-Hungarian Empire that had taken centuries to ris^ 
crumbled within three weeks. 

One morning early in November a friend telephoned from Linz that 
the revolution was spreading through the rural and urban districts of 
Upper Austria. Would we come to share his house in Linz? Our lonely 
cottage was unsafe, he thought, as several farmer-families had been 
murdered by a gang of escaped prisoners. We accepted his invitation 
and spent the next historic days at Linz—only some blocks away from 
the balcony from which, twenty years later, Adolf Hider should pro¬ 
claim the annexation of Austria by the Third Reich. 

During this week a world crumbled and a world was born: Germany 
accepted the hard terms of the Armistice, that practically meant sur¬ 
render. 

The war was over. Wilson had triumphed over the Kaiser—the New 
World over the old one. 

The world in which I had lived since my childhood vanished lik< 
a dteaim My fatherland disappeared. The dynasty, to which my an 
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cestors had been loyal for centuries, was overthrown and forced into 
exile. 

On the ruins of this old world a new world seemed to rise: demo¬ 
cratic, republican, socialist and pacifist. 

Beyond the disaster of these tragic days my thoughts were fixed on 
this new world, on the glorious vision of a League of Nations, uniting 
all nations and continents of the world in peaceful collaboration. A 
League that would replace international anarchy by order, arms by 
arguments, aggression by justice, revenge by understanding. Could 
anything more beautiful be imagined? 

This was the world for which I had been born and educated. A world 
uniting my far-flung family, my relatives living in all parts of the 
globe, into a single community. 

My political education was accomplished. I had broken with the 
prejudices of my class, with all national imperialisms and with the 
narrow oudook of capitalism. I was striving toward international peace, 
personal liberty, national equality, and social justice, impelled by my 
international blood and education. 

When the war ended, only five days separated me from my twenty- 
fourth birthday, when I should be of age and a full-fledged citizen. 
But citizen of what state ? That I ignored. Would I become a citizen of 
the litde Austrian republic in which I was now living? Or would 
Austria join the German republic and transform me into a German 
citizen? Or would I become a Czechoslovak citizen, because Ron^>erg 
had become a part of that new republic? 

These questions did not worry me at the moment. I had practically 
no nationality and no citizenship until the conclusion of the peace. But 
I had acquired a wider and greater citizenship: I was conscious of being 
a citizen of the world, determined to live and to work not for oac 
country, but for the brotherhood of man. 

I was grateful to my destiny for having been born in the era of the 
League, in the era of Woodrow Wilson, in the era of the rd^irth of 
the world under the impulse of new and generous ideals. 

I was happy to be young, happy to be able to participate in that 
gigantic task of reconciliation and of reconstruction. And I gave up my 
plans for living the contemplative life of a philosopher, and pledged 
myself to devote my future action to the new world emerging from 
the ruins of the war. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT Dismembered Europe 


WHILE the battle for Europe was raging in Paris behind the closed 
doors of the Hotel Crillon, all hopes of the young generation in central 
Europe were fixed on President Wilson and his generous principles. 

Wilson might, perhaps, have broken the resistance of his nationalistic 
colleagues, had he used his immense popularity among the people of 
Europe, who wanted lasting peace and bread instead of nationalistic 
phrases and revenge—^among the hard-working people of Europe’s 
cities and villages, plains and mountains, the people who had really 
fought, who had sacrificed their health and-risked their lives for a war 
to end all wars. 

Had Wilson raised his voice over the heads of the peace conference 
to address those anonymous crowds in Britain and France, in Germany 
and Austria, in Italy and Poland—those starving and hoping crowds 
who saw in him the new Messiah—the response would have been tre¬ 
mendous. Wilson would have been backed by the young generation 
that wished never again to be sent to the trenches, by all the mothers 
of Europe, by almost all idealists, and by the bulk oi the European 
intelligentsia. One such address, denouncing ag^essive natkaialimi, 
demonstrating its perils and threatening its leaders, might have re¬ 
stored his lost authority at the peace conference and saved his great 
vision. 

Every day I hqped that Wilson would turn away from the confer¬ 
ence table to the people of Europe, to appeal to the millions of his 
followers; I hoped he would threaten the conference vrith a ^ong 
popular movement throughout Europe. But Wilson remained ^ent, 
leaving the door to public c^inion wide open to his adversaries, who 
used this opportunity to the full. So the period between armistice and 
peace became no cooling-off, but a boiling-up period. While national¬ 
ism, pessimism, and hate were among ^ Wils^ was 

for<^ to makie one concern after another to natkmalign, tifl the 



peace draft became a caricature of his program rather than an inter¬ 
pretation. 

The reasons for this change in public opinion were manifold. First 
of all, the victorious nationalists in all nations stimulated nationalism 
to strengthen their own situation at home. Everyone who dared to say 
a word in favor of the enemy was considered a traitor. Thus the ad¬ 
herents of a generous peace were condemned to silence, and the field 
of propaganda was open only to the extreme nationalists. 

Still another reason was the fact that the enthusiasm for the new 
world order, like every enthusiasm, cooled off very quickly and every¬ 
one began thinking of himself and of his personal future. It was only 
natural that everyone should be in favor of milking Germany as thor¬ 
oughly as possible because each believed this would save taxes and 
increase his own prosperity. It also is a psychological fact that most 
people would rather kick a fallen enemy than one who is on his 
feet; thus the very impotence of Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey induced the Allies to raise their demands for punishment 
and vengeance. All these elements co-operated to work against Wilson 
and for his enemies. A preliminary peace concluded in November, in¬ 
stead of the Armistice, would undoubtedly have been fairer, more 
intelligent and more lasting. But Wilson wasted his time in Paris with 
negotiations, until he had lost the conference. 

During this crucial winter I started several times to write from 
Vienna a letter to President Wilson, imploring him to trust his sup¬ 
porters all over Europe and to defend his noble principles against all 
nationalistic assaults. But I laid down my pen, for I knew that such a 
letter from an unknown citizen of political No Man’s Land in central 
Europe would land in some wastepaper basket or, in the most opti¬ 
mistic case, in some file of some secretary of some office. . . . 

I realized that it was impossible for me to help humanity, to accom¬ 
plish my vows and my hopes, and to work effectively, for a better world 
without having made a name for myself. Instead of writing a letter 
for Wilson’s wastepaper basket, I wrote articles for the leading Aus^ 
trian and German papers and magazines. I published my first book on 
the aesthetic foundations of ethics, Ethics and Hyper-Ethics, Within 
a. few months my name was known among all German and Austrian 
intellectuals. 

Meanvdiile, in March, 1919, Count Michel Karolyi, who had headed 
the Hungarian government^ left the power in the handsT of the Com- 



munists led by Bela Kun. The Communist movement spread to Austria, 
fed by thousands o£ unemployed and idle soldiers who had nowhere to 
turn during this time of complete economic collapse. While General 
Smuts, at the request of the AlHed authorities in Paris, went to Buda¬ 
pest to come to terms with the Red leader, Munich raised the flag of 
a soviet republic over the city hall. 

The Munich revolution was five months old at that time. It had 
been started by an elderly Prussian revolutionary of Jewish origin, 
Kurt Eisner, a more or less unpolitical idealist who had maintained 
himself as Bavarian ruler and prime minister until then. In February, 
1919, Coxmt Arco, a young Bavarian aristocrat, shot him. 

We had come to Munich a few weeks later because Ida Roland was 
scheduled to appear in Artsibashev’s Jealousy. Since the murder, po¬ 
litical tension in the city reached a new high pitch; then one morning 
posters told us that Bavaria had become a soviet repubHc. 

For a fortnight nothing happened. As in Vienna, people went about 
dejected and ill-dressed exhibiting pinched greenish faces. 

Then one morning the Social Democrats in the soviet government 
were overthrown by a coup d’etat and replaced by radical leftists and 
Communists. Hundreds of arrests were made by irregulars and terror¬ 
ist groups. Plundering and assault started. 

In the middle of the night a group of armed sailors pounded at our 
doors at the Park Hotel. 

“Open! State Police.” 

They questioned my wife first. “Who are you?” 

“Ida Roland,” she answered- 

“Oh, so you are the actress? Don’t bother, just give us your passport.” 

After a glance at the document, the guard exclaimed: “What, you are 
a countess?” 

“Yes^ my husband is a count.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In the next room.” 

They came in, scowling at me in a disheartening manner. 

“You are a count? You’ll have to dress and come with usi” 

I dressed slowly, while the guards searched the room for arms or 
counterrevolutionary literature. Meanwhile my wife had started to 
talk to the leader oi the group: 

**Why should you get upset at his being a count? Afeer all, Tetooy 
was a coum^ too.” ^ 

Tlj^ isai|of at 1^ in akonishmcnt: be said. 



He knew all about Tolstoy because the Munich press at this moment 
was hailing Tolstoy as a predecessor of Lenin. 

Ida Roland then handed him an article of mine, Plato's State and 
Our Time, which had just been published in a leftist weekly— 
Erde, It explained Plato’s main idea that the ideal state must rest on 
intellectual aristocracy, but that economically it must be based on social¬ 
ism. The guard started to read it but gave it up as too complicated. He 
had been impressed, however, by the fact that I had been published in 
a leftist pamphlet and that my name was printed on the cover without 
tide. 

‘‘I shall take this to our commander,” he said and left. After some 
time—^it was three in the morning—^he came back and said kindly, in 
his Bavarian dialect: ''Go to bed. Good night.” 

Our neighbor, Prince Thurn and Taxis, was less lucky that night. He 
was arrested, released, rearrested, and, during the next few days, while 
the Bavarian soviet republic agonized, was shot with a group of other 
innocent hostages. 

The soviet republic in Munich was short-lived. Within a week the 
Bavarian army, commanded by General von Epp, now a leading Nazi, 
attacked Red Munich. We watched the decisive batde on the Max- 
imilianplatz from the windows of our hotel. There was artillery and 
gunfire. Both sides fought with great courage. Men were killed and 
wounded before our eyes; volunteers wore white or red badges accord¬ 
ing to their political belief. However, when the luck of the battle turned, 
we saw a group of young men throwing away their red badges and 
replacing them with white handkerchiefs, transforming themselves 
from enemies to auxiliaries of the victorious armies. 

The counterrevolution that followed was bloody enough. From its 
seeds sprang Nazism spreading first over Bavaria, then over Germany, 
then over Europe, until it flooded the world with terror and blood. Yet 
for the moment the short interlude of Bavarian Bolshevism had gath¬ 
ered all Bavaria into an anti-Communistic camp. Aristocracy and 
church, army and peasants became fiercely anti-Marxist, ready to join 
anybody who would crusade against Bolshevism; and anti-Bolshevism 
became at once identical with anti-Semitism, because most of the 
leaders of this Bavarian soviet republic happened to be foreign Jews, 
Never before had this artistic and cosmopolitan city with its small and 
cultured Jewish minority been a stronghold of anti-Semitism; but now 
it had become its center. 

During our next visit to Munich I saw a large poster announcing a 
pubHc meeting. At the end I read printed in bold letters: "Entrance 
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free to war invalids. Jews are not admitted.” I had never seen anything 
like this before and was considerably startled. When I looked more 
closely at the name of the man who was to be the speaker, I read a 
signature I had never seen or heard of before—Adolf Hider.” 

A new Europe had emerged from the peace conference. This new 
Europe had no resemblance to the lofty dreams that had nourished my 
hopes and aroused my enthusiasm in the days of the Armistice, 

Instead of the one Alsace-Lorraine that had been returned to its 
French motherland, more than a dozen new Alsace-Lorraines had been 
artificially created in eastern Europe, nourishing national hatreds and 
preparing new wars. The problems of the so-caUed Corridor, of Wilna, 
of the Russo-Polish and of the Czecho-Polish frontiers, the unjust fron¬ 
tiers of mutilated Hungary, the Italian annexation of German-speaking 
parts of Tyrol, Fiume, Bessarabia, the Dobruja, Macedonia, western 
Thrace, the frontiers between Turkey and Greece—^all these problems 
were to lead either to immediate wars or to psychological preparation 
for future wars. 

Meanwhile western Europe was poisoned not by territorial problems 
but by the financial and economic problem of reparations. This prob¬ 
lem stood like a wall between the French and German republics, pre¬ 
venting any reconciliation. 

Europe was more torn, more dismembered, more divided by hate 
than ever. Nationalism grew stronger than even before or during the 
War, Minorities were shamelessly oppressed and new tariff walls arti¬ 
ficially separated producers from consumers, raw materials from fac¬ 
tories, agrarian from industrial regions. 

It had become evident that the peace treaties had failed to establish 
a new order in Europe. They had created a new and dangerous dis¬ 
order. Before the war there had been six great powers in Europe, 
organized into two groups, the Entente and the Triple Alliance. These 
two groups had balanced each other and were able to assure peace for 
as long a period as they desired. 

Compared to this Euro{>ean Concert, as it was called, new Europe 
was a chaos. There was no clear distinction between great powers and 
minor powers. Poland, for instance;, had received practically the of 
a great power, while disarmed Germany was only theor^cally equal 
to France and to Italy. The^ European continent we^ of Russia was 
tom into twenty-six states without counting dwarf-states like Monaco 
and liechtenstein. Between these twes^-six states there was no other 
link than the povwiess Leagi^ of 



The first great failure of the League had been its incapacity to stop 
the two wars between Poland and Russia and between Greece and 
Turkey. Europe proved its entire lack of solidarity when the Red 
armies were besieging Warsaw, and Poland saw itself abandoned by 
its neighbors and allies. But the great counterrevolution against the 
treaties of Paris started when General Mustapha Kemal refused to 
recognize the Treaty of Sevres, imposed upon Turkey by the Allies. 
From his headquarters in Ankara he carried on the war against the 
victorious Allies, represented by the armies of Greece. After having 
defeated these armies, he crossed the straits to Europe and reconquered 
Thrace. Finally the Allies were forced to accept the revision of the 
Treaty of Sevres, the Turkish Versailles, and to recognize Turkey’s 
sovereignty over all reconquered lands. 

This humiliating defeat of the Allies at the end of the victorious war 
demonstrated that no era of peace had started—that military power and 
a heroic mind had proved to be stronger than all diplomatic action. So 
this victory of Kemal inspired the nationalists in Germany, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria with new hope. What had been possible in Turkey could 
not be impossible in other parts of Europe. Revisionism became the 
dominating slogan of Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria. This claim for 
a revision of the treaties of Paris was accompanied from the very begin¬ 
ning by the threat that, if it was not granted peacefully, it would be 
enforced sooner or later a la Kemal, 

So Europe was divided between states that claimed a revision of the 
treaties of Paris and others that were ready to defend these treaties at 
all cost- Germany led the first group; France the latter. This division 
of Europe became alarming since Russia’s sympathies were openly for 
revision and since Italy was shifting from the anti-revisionist camp 
toward revisionism. I was haunted by the nightmare of an alliance 
between Germany and Russia, possibly with the assistance of Italy, 
against France, Poland, and their allies to overthrow the new system 
of peace by a new war. And I was afraid that the result of such a war 
would not be better organization of our continent, but rather the de¬ 
struction of Western civilization. 

This growing danger of a total collapse of Europe was more evident 
in Vienna, where I was living, than in any other of the great cities of 
Europe. Vienna was in a state of misery and despair. Men and women 
who had represented one of the most refined civilizations of Europe 
were now starving and freezing in their poor and unheated homes. 
Mc^ale deteriorated and gave way to general despair. Public opinion 
was convinced that Austria could not live within its new and artifickd 



boundaries and that Vienna was condemned to lasting misery and total 
ruin. A large section o£ die young Austrian intelligentsia saw the only 
hope in Bolshevism. 

The desperate state of Vienna impressed me as a symptom of the 
desperate state of Europe. During these tragic months and years I did 
what I could to warn against these three imminent dangers: the danger 
of a European war, due to the unsettled problems pending between 
Germany and the Allies and the growing revengeful nationalism wi thin 
the German youth; the danger of a terrible economic collapse, due to 
the economic dismemberment of Europe, and to a chaotic inflation of 
the numerous and disconnected national currencies; the danger of Bol¬ 
shevism, closely connected with the two previously mentioned perils, 
owing to the incapacity of a capitalistic and democratic Europe to settle 
the problems set by the peace treaties. 

I had never lost the habit of turning my globe, and it had taught me 
that the world had passed the stage of local nationalism, but had not 
yet reached the uniformity indispensable for any form of world gov¬ 
ernment. 

I realized that this intermediary stage, that might last for generations, 
was tending toward the establishment of huge continental or super- 
continental federations. 

Three such growing federations now surroimded Europe: the Soviet 
Union combining numerous nations, languages, traditions, religions 
and states into the largest coherent federation on earth; the British 
Empire, a great power in all five continents, uniting almost a quarter 
of the human race on a quarter of the inhabited globe into the greatest 
federation of all times; Pan-America, an organization working towards 
union and solidarity among all republics of the New World, from 
Alaska to Cape Horn. Beyond the Pacific I was aware of the growing 
organization of another great federation, with a population even greater 
than that of Europe—^the young republic of China. 

Between these four gigantic parts of the world lay Europe, divided 
into thirty sovereign states, following, in their international and eco¬ 
nomic policy, the laws of the jungle, arming against one another, in¬ 
vading one another, blackmailing one another, ruining one anotba:, 
and arousing artifidal national hatreck against cme another^ South 
this disorganized and anarchime Europe, ^jarated only by the rnsettm 
Mediterranean, was Afri^ with its western half by cok^nies of 
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geographic, and economic continuation of Europe to the south—but also 
torn by political rivalries and economic jealousies and consequently 
inadequately developed. 

The solution of the puzzle seemed obvious: War, revolution and 
misery could only be avoided by a federation of all continental states 
of Europe, including their colonies, in close association with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and with the American republics. 

The League of Nations Covenant opened the doors to such a reform 
in the spirit of regionalism by recognizing, in its Article 21, the Ameri¬ 
can Monroe Doctrine, thus establishing a precedent for an analogous 
continental solidarity of Europe. I hoped that by a peaceful organiza¬ 
tion of Europe the resistance of the United States against collaboration 
with the Eastern Hemisphere would vanish and that the Pan-American 
and the Pan-European unions would then act as regional sections of a 
new and world-embracing League of Nations. And I was convinced 
that even the Soviet Union would join this decentralized League as a 
separate federation, as soon as it was sure that the other regions of the 
League would have no pretext to interfere with its federal system of 
sovietism. And only if Washington and Moscow were ready to join 
the League would it have the authority to speak in the name of man¬ 
kind. A further striking argument for European union I saw in the 
development of aviation, because it was obvious that it would become 
impossible to maintain the inter-European tariff boundaries against 
flying smugglers and the national defenses against flying armies, as soon 
as the development of the plane had followed up the mass production 
of the motor car. 

What if Europe failed to reorganize? It was not necessary to be a 
prophet to realize whither this European anarchy was bound to lead us. 
Anyone who knew the dangers behind the scenes of European policy, 
of European intrigues, conflicts of interest and opposing forces, could 
foresee the second European war. Too much inflammable material was 
lying about in every corner of Europe, and too much reckless leadership 
was to found in high places. If that war was constantly postponed, it 
was because these politicians shrank again and again from taking the 
last step, fearful lest they too might perish in the fire. 

I made no rash decision. I first studied the European problem from 
every angle, political, economic, legal, historic, and geographical. . . . I 
was inspired by the early evolution of the United States of America, by 
the revolution for Italian unity, by the German Zollverein, and by the 
example of Switzerland. I also studied the story of the Pan-American 
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movement from its beginnings under Simon Bolivar and its revival by 
James G. Blaine and Andrew Carnegie. 

Then I cast about for an organization which might have studied or 
promoted a Pan-European union at an earlier date. There was none. 
This lack of any organization for a closer union of Europe was still 
more amazing in view of the fact that for centuries outstanding Euro¬ 
peans had suggested a European union. This was done by men like 
Pierre Dubois in the early fourteenth century. Sully, the chancellor of 
the French King Henry IV, or the Quaker William Penn, who had not 
only conceived the idea of a United States of America but given years 
of his life to the idea of a United States of Europe. 

Nobody thought of such a Europe now, because all those who might 
have backed it under other circumstances, the pacifists and free-traders, 
were collaborating with the League of Nations which considered any 
continental movement a dangerous heresy against its claim of uni¬ 
versality. 

However, I myself could confront all arguments for Pan-Europe with 
counterarguments, and only after an impassioned debate with myself 
did I decide to devote my energies and life to the establishment of a 
European federation. I discussed the matter with my wife, who with 
her bold heart and lucid mind was ready to assist me in the long and 
hard struggle against prejudice, nationalism, and conservatism which 
was sure to ensue. 

I knew one thing to be certain. A new current of public opinion had 
to be started if the Pan-European idea was to live and to grow. But the 
movement could not be associated with any existing organization; nor 
could it be backed by any government, party, group, or capitalist, 
paper, or periodical. At that time I did not widi to lead the Pan- 
European movement. I only wished to start it. Meanwhile I was seek¬ 
ing an outstanding personality—a man who combined vision with 
authority—^to launch the Pan-European idea as Wilson had launched 
the idea of the League. 

For a moment I thought of appealing to Walter Rathenau; but he 
would have been imacceptable to the Allies, who would never forgive 
him the fact that he was a German—^unacceptable al«3 to the Germans 
who would never forgive him that he was a Jew. I also thougf^ of 
Joseph Gaillaux, the brilliant and courageous statesman who had fought 
Clemenceau and had been imprisoned by him. But CaillatEX was ^ill 
banidted and in political disgrace. 

I turned my h€^>es toward another man of high mc^al aaithcmty, a 
man famous for his int^rity, his Jiheralism, and oo^n^^KDlitan oiidodk 



—^Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, founder and president of the Czecho¬ 
slovak republic. 

He, a unique combination of wisdom, courage, energy, high morality 
and intuition, a great scholar and a great leader, was the personification 
of the genuine European spirit, rooted, but not imprisoned in loyalty to 
his nation. 

I hoped to persuade Masaryk to take the lead in the movement to¬ 
ward European unity, and wished only to serve him in this campaign. 



CHAPTER NINE President Masary\ 


WITHOUT Masaryk, the Czechoslovak republic might never have 
been born. He was the miracle that happened when his country needed 
him most. 

At the outbreak of the war he was professor of sociology and his¬ 
tory at the University of Prague, a man respected by everyone and 
known for his moral rather than for his political leadership. He was 
contemptuous of nationalist slogans and preached tolerance in both the 
religious and national fields. He did not wish to dismember Austria- 
Hungary, only to transform it into a modern federation of national and 
democratic units. He was the leader of a faction within the Austrian 
Parliament, but his party was small and insignificant. 

Twice he became involved in a nation-wide controversy. The first 
had to do with the mysteriously discovered national epic of the Czechs, 
the manuscript of Koeniginhof. Masaryk, who had analyzed the docu¬ 
ment, proved it to be a forgery. His truthfulness won out over his 
patriotism, but did not gain him many friends. 

The second controversy arose over a poor Moravian Jew by the name 
of Hilsner, who had been accused of murdering a Christian child and 
had been condemned to death. Again Masaryk rose in the service of 
truth, pleading for Hilsner’s acquittal, as Zola had pleaded for Dreyfus. 
He saved innocent Hilsner from the executioner, yet this time the ire 
of the coimtry’s nationalists and reactionaries was definitely aroused, 
and for a while at least the crusade cost him his popularity. 

Masaryk, although he loved the Czech nation, had always been a 
loyal dtizen of Austria. Nor did he hold any particular brief fear his 
country’s Pan-Slavic tendencies. Above all he was a democrat, derirous 
of strengthening his nation’s ties with the Western democracies rather 
than with Russian despotism. . 

But Ae outbreak of Ac war forced him to make a cnidai eferisiosi. 
The war was very unpopular wiA the QzeA m 

its Slavic toAars in Russia and Smbm at the of Austria 
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time was ripe for secession. The majority of the leading Czech politi¬ 
cians were conspiring against Vienna and Berlin, many with the back¬ 
ing and support of Russia. Masaryk too decided to fight for the 
liberation of Czechoslovakia, but it was characteristic of him that he 
preferred to make Paris, not St. Petersburg, the center of the new 
C 2 :ech revolutionary movement. 

Exile meant great hardship for Masaryk. His life was rooted in 
Prague; his family, his career, his personal interests were there. He was 
sixty-five years of age and not robust in health; yet Masaryk, who let 
conscience alone be his guide, had not a moment’s hesitation. He went 
to Geneva and then to Paris, where he chanced to find the ready assist¬ 
ance of two brilliant young countrymen—^the Slovak astronomer Stefa- 
nik and the Czech professor Benes. The three men settled down to 
organize the Czech war effort—^its government in exile and its legions 
of fighting Czechoslovaks, recruited mainly among the prisoners of 
war in Russian camps. Their activity put Czechoslovakia on the map 
as a country fighting for its political freedom. It won them the collabo¬ 
ration of the Allied powers. But Masaryk was not satisfied. From Paris - 
he went to St, Petersburg and thence to Washington to assure active 
support for his claims in all Allied circles. President Wilson gave him 
his friendship and confidence at once, recognizing in Masaryk a per¬ 
sonality of deep moral and religious convictions. 

At the end of the war Masaryk, almost seventy, was the unrivaled 
moral and political leader of his nation. His entry into the Hradschin, 
the royal palace of Prague, became his moment of highest triumph. 
Greeted as a conqueror and a hero, he drove in Emperor Franz Joseph’s 
golden carriage past Prague’s cheering crowds uphill to his new resi¬ 
dence, towering as powerfully as ever over the many-spired town and 
the banks of the blue Moldau. The Czech national assembly had 
unanimously elected Masaryk president of the young Czechoslovak 
republic. 

My first meeting with the great Czech leader took place in 1921. I 
had sent him copies of various articles of mine on political and moral 
topics. He had taken the trouble to read them, and suggested to the 
staff of the newly organized government daily, the Prager Presse, that 
I write an article for its forthcoming first issue. 

I am sorry to say my article was never published. It was buried in the 
files of the foreign office in Prague because it was too revolutionary 
&a: an official organ of the Czechoslovak government; but, what 
proved to be far more important, Thomas Masaryk had read the manu- 
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script and approved its spirit. When I came back to Prague he agreed 
to receive me. I shall never forget the mood in which I drove through 
the gates of the Hradschin. My spirits soared. It was my first interview 
with a political leader, a leader who was also the president of my new 
fatherland. 

Before I reached his room I had to pass through huge halls decorated 
with the portraits of the Habsburg kings of Bohemia. They looked im¬ 
pressive enough in their ornate clothes, their crowns and cloaks of 
ermine. When I came face to face with the first president of the new 
Czechoslovak republic I saw no contrast between him and his royal 
predecessors." He might have worn the old crown of St. Wenceslaus 
with the same dignity as any of them. And I still see him standing by 
his desk, a straight, slender figure, a noble head crowned with a faint 
halo of white hair, eyes that were kind and wise, lips that curled readily 
into a charming and lighdy skeptical smile. 

I bowed and said somewhat stiflly: “Excellency, I am very happy 
indeed to meet the European statesman I admire most, and to be a 
citizen of the only republic in Europe which has chosen its greatest 
man as its leader.” 

He smiled and quickly put me at ease with a few welcoming words. 
He asked that I explain my plan. His voice was soft, colored by an 
unmistakable Slav accent. His manner was extremely easy and pleasant. 
He had nothing of the fanatic, nothing of the demagogue. He was sin¬ 
cere to the corci, not desirous of creating an impression. He did not 
object to criticism, and he was inclined toward asking questions rather 
than to imposing his own opinions. I found him exactly as I had hoped 
to find him- Most men magnified by world-wide fame lose in stature 
when viewed at close range- Not so Masaryk. His greatness was gen¬ 
uine. 

I began to explain my plans of a European union, asking him 
whether he would consider backing it. He listened carefully, informed 
himself as to the scope of Pan-Europe, and encouraged me to go ahead 
with my work. But he could not pledge any personal cooperation, he 
told me. He thought it impossible for him, as head of a state, to take 
the lead in such a crusade without engaging or perhaps compromising 
his government. 

“I don’t think the time for a Pan-Europe is ripe,” he adefed. Then he 
rea>unted how, together with the Greek premier, Venizelo^ and Take 
Jonescu, the Rumanian minister foreign aflEairs, be had tried to 
organize a “United States of Eastern. Europe.” This federi^ion 
(fcrigned to unite thirteen sts^es, rituated bet^^ Russia and Gcntnaaiy, 



reaching from Finland to Greece, and forming a nucleus of a future 
United States of Europe. Masaryk was certain that it would assure the 
national independence of all member states and inaugurate an era of 
economic recovery. He had submitted his plan to the men of the peace 
conference but had been unable to secure collaboration. He doubted 
that Pan-Europe would find a readier welcome. 

I regretted his refusal to head the movement, but we parted on ex¬ 
cellent terms. 

“Come and report on your progress when you are back in Prague,” 
he told me gently. 

He did not have to urge me twice. Whenever I revisited the beautiful 
Czech capital I went to see him, and never did he fail to fascinate and 
impress me. His heart was open to everybody, especially to struggling 
authors. Three times I asked him for money for needy Austrian and 
German writers, once for the widow of an Austrian philosopher. Each 
time he accorded his help immediately and generously, but he insisted 
on remaining an anonymous donor. He did not wish to play up to the 
sympathies of either Germans or Austrians. 

He had Pan-Europe on his mind until his death. As late as 1935 he 
told an interviewing journalist: “If I were thirty-five now, I would de¬ 
vote my entire energy to the realization of the United States of 
Europe.” “If I were thirty-five . . .1” He was eighty-five and could no 
longer hope to see the dream come true. His creative forces had been 
exhausted in the task of bringing liberty to his own people. 

My interview with Masaryk made me realize one thing: The spade 
work for a European union had to be carried on by myself. 

The first step seemed easy enough. Early in the summer of 1922 I 
published a draft of my program in two leading European papers, the 
Neue Freie Presse, of Vienna, and the Vossische Zeitung, of Berlin. A 
few days later these same papers carried a short notice inviting all those 
interested in my program to help form the nucleus of a Pan-European 
movement. I had added my private address in Vienna and asked for an 
answer. 

Within a week my wife and I could register the first fifty-one mem¬ 
bers of our future organization. It was not a very brilliant start, and I 
decided that for a while I would confine myself to writing articles on 
European union rather than organizing a membership drive. I had 
syxjuhred a certain reputation as a writer on philosophical and political 
themes, especially after two new books of mine had been published in 
earlier in the year-^ philosophical essays Arimcracy, dealing 
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with the leadership of an aristocracy of brains based on democratic 
control, and Apology for Technology, which examined the relations be¬ 
tween moral and industrial progress and the vital importance of tech¬ 
nology for a fair solution of the social problem. 

Meanwhile conditions in central Europe were not improving. Berlin 
had had its first rightist uprising—^the “Kapp Putsch”—in which the 
president of the Berlin police. Von Jagow, had been involved. Political 
murders became the-fashion. In the summer of 1921 Minister Erzberger, 
who had signed the Armistice, was shot by two members of the secret 
organization “Consul.” 

In January, 1922, Rathenau was German foreign minister. The 
Reich was given a short reprieve in the payment of war debts. The 
dollar, nevertheless, stood at 168 marks on January 6. The chances of 
an improved relationship between France and Germany grew dimmer 
when Poincare ousted Briand, who had started a policy of European 
reconciliation. 

Strikes, revolts, and sabotage continued in Germany. Nationalist or¬ 
ganizations were trying to undermine confidence in the government. 
On June 24, 1922, Rathenau was murdered on the way to his oiOSce. 
Again the organization “Consul” was back of the crime. The dollar 
soared to 528 marks. 

Rathenau’s death, was a great shock to me, who admired him as a 
truly European and democratic leader. Shordy before his death he had 
congratulated me by letter on one of my book^ and I had had great 
hopes of meeting him and winning him to the cause of Pan-Europe. 

I lost another German firiend that year, Maximilian Harden, who 
also fell victim to the attacks of a nationalist gang. A steel rod had 
fractured his skull. He retired to Switzerland, the first among innum¬ 
erable Germans to turn their backs upon their ungrateful “fethcrland” 
and to die in exile. Before leaving Berlin and his political activities. 
Harden had asked me to carry on his weekly Die Zul^nfu I tkclined, 
however, not wishing to be involved in the internal politics of any 
single nation. 

A new and graver international crisis developed in the very first days 
of the new year. 

On January 11, 1923, France invaded Germany's indu^rial center 
in the Ruhr Valley. Germany answered with pasave re^ance. Britain 
ndther helped nor encouraged France but withdrew steadily frera the 
Continent, devoting itseH to the more urgent of its vast em¬ 
pire. Had it be^ possible to gain France to the Fim-Euiope, 

union mig ht have beeu brought about now^ beeau^ France with Iwir 



allies and her huge army controlled the Continent. But Poincar^ was 
not interested in Pan-Europe. 

However, the balance o£ power had slightly shifted in Europe. Italy 
had had a revolution, and Benito Mussolini, turbulent young leader of 
the Fascist party, had become Italy’s prime minister. Nobody knew ex- 
acdy what his foreign policy would be, probably not even he himself. 
He remained neutral in the Franco-German conflict and the occupa¬ 
tion of the Ruhr Valley, seeking the role of an arbiter rather than that 
of an avenger, thus without risks increasing Italy’s national prestige. 

Fascism at that time had not yet broken with parliamentarism and 
democracy. The new Italian government was a government of coalition; 
it respected the principle of constitutional monarchy, pretending only 
to give it new vigor and authority. It appealed to the heroic instincts 
of youth, to the spirit of sacrifice and of idealism. It tried to restore the 
respect for religious values and the glorious traditions of ancient Rome. 
It hailed the memory of Mazzini as a forerunner of Fascism. 

Matteotti and Amendola were still alive. Count Sforza was still an 
active member of the Italian Senate. Mussolini had an entirely free 
hand in foreign policy. He had no part in the Treaty of Versailles, nor 
was he compromised by the negotiations of the peace conference. He 
might well have renewed the traditional role of Rome as center of 
Western civilization, by restoring peace in Etirope and binding the 
Continent by a federation fighting revolution and anarchy. Mussolini’s 
career had never been a very consistent one. The former Socialist had 
become the most violent enemy of socialism, the former pacifist had 
turned into an arch-imperialist. Nobody could know in what direction 
his dynamic ambition would lead. It seemed a happy coincidence that 
this ruthless man had not become the head of a ruthless, power-greedy 
nation, but of one of the most peaceful, gentle, and civilized peoples of 
Europe. It was evident that, with Italy back of him, Mussolini could 
never dream of establishing his hegemony over Europe. To raise the 
prestige of his nation and his own, he had to achieve diplomatic rather 
than military victories. What greater triumph could there be for him 
than to bring about European federation and to make of Rome the 
Wadiington of the Old World? 

I hoped that Mussolini’s vision and ambition might be tempted by 
this unique chance. 

On F^ruary 22, 1923, I sent him an open letter which I published 
in Vienna’s leading liberal paper, the Neue Freie Presse, 
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In the name of Europe’s youth, I appeal to you: save Europe! 

Germany and France, two of the three great nations that have emerged 
from Charlemagne’s empire, have been fighting each other for ten cen¬ 
turies. Italy, united and powerful, has the mission to be arbiter in this 
hereditary condSict of its two sister nations and to lay the foundation for 
Europe’s recovery, union, and rebirth. 

You love Italy and wish its life and prosperity. But no European nation 
can live and prosper while the continent dies; Italy can flourish only in a 
sane Europe—in an insane Europe it must fade. Whoever now loves his 
nation is bound to love Europe: as a good Italian you must be a good 
European, just as the best Italian of the last century was also its best Euro¬ 
pean—Giuseppe Mazzini. 

Look across the ocean: while Europe mutilates itself from the Rhine to 
Thrace, while its prosperity is declining, its misery, its hatred and its debts 
are rising, on the other hemisphere a whole continent will naeet within 
some weeks to reinforce the Pan-American Union—^in a spirit of confidence 
and of hope, for the sake of peace and progress. 

The Pan-American idea, professed a century ago by Bolivar, has now be¬ 
come a cornerstone of world evolution. The United States is marching 
ahead of the world while dismembered Europe is bleeding to death from 
its internal wounds. 

Do no longer tolerate so disgraceful a situationi While Pan-America 
meets at Santiago di Chile, convoke the first Pan-Europeah conference in 
Rome! Let Rome—the old capital of Europe from the Caesars to the 
Popes—^become the starting point of a new Europe! By transforming their 
organizations, Britain has evolved from a European to an intercontinental 
empire, Russia to an Eurasiatic empire. Both have outgrown Europe and 
could survive its fall; the other nations have become a community of Lite, 
facing the alternative of union or death. 

Assemble, together with all governments conscious of their responsibili¬ 
ties for the future of their continent, its democracies, to find a just solution 
of the Franco-German conflict and to constitute the Pan-European union t 

A century after America, Europe ought to proclaim its Monroe Doctrine: 
*Turope for the Europeans.” 

Pan-Europe’s future demands the closest understanding with its British 
neighbor; obligatory arbitration and disarmament of submarines and figjbt-* 
ing planes would not be too high a price for its consent and friendship. . . • 

If Russia, by some good harvests, recovers from its economic cc^pse 
before Europe unites, it might happen that within one generarion red or 
white Cossacks will bathe their horses in the Adriatic and that Latin civili¬ 
zation will again become a petim of barbarian invasions. 

You, the successor of Marius and Caesar, have the power to postpone 
for centuries ^ich a new invasion; it depends cm you vrfieriifir die Ikiiester 
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and the Rokitno swamps shall mark the frontier of Europe towards Eurasia, 
or the Rhine and the Alps. 

Greece has perished because it awoke too late to Pan-Hellenism. Save 
Europe from its fate! Interfere boldly into its chaos to lay the foundations 
fear the United States of Europe! 

Then your memory shall be blessed and your name immortal 1 

This open letter, although reproduced in the Italian press, remained 
unanswered. Instead of convoking a Pan-European congress, Mussolini 
soon attacked Corfu, murdered Matteotti, and went the path of na¬ 
tional imperialism that subsequently led him across temporary glory to 
his present disaster. My attempt to induce Mussolini to take the initia¬ 
tive toward Pan-Europe had been just as unsuccessful as my suggestion 
to Masaryk. 

I decided to lose no further time with leading statesmen and to or¬ 
ganize the movement alone, without any official backing. 



CHAPTER TEN I Start u Movemcfit 


IN THE spring of 1923 I wrote my book Pan-Europe, dedicated to 
the young generation of Europe. It explained the idea, doctrine, and 
program of European federalism and began with the following words: 

This book intends to bring to life a great political idea which has been 
dormant in the nations of Europe. Many dream of a united Europe but 
few are resolved to create it. As an object of nostalgia it remains barren; 
as an object of will it becomes effective. The only force than can achieve 
Pan-Europe is the will of Europeans. Every European holds in his hand a 
share of the destiny of the world. 

Whether an idea remains a utopia or is transformed into a reality usually 
depends on the number and vigor of its supporters. As long as thousands 
believe in Pan-Europe, it remains a utopia; as soon as millions believe in 
it, it becomes a program; but once a hundred millions believe in it, it is a 
reality. 

The book was not published until half a year later. The bottom had 
fallen out of the German mark, and the total payment for one of my 
former manuscripts, published in Leipzig, had been balanced with five 
free copies. My Leipzig publisher later became a brilliant minister of 
finance, but I did not wish to remain a further object of his financial 
skill. Although he had accepted the manuscript of Pan-Europe, 1 with¬ 
drew it and had it printed at my own expense in Vienna. It became the 
first of a series of Pan-Europe Editions which in turn were to prove the 
cornerstone of all Pan-European propaganda. 

The book appeared in the first days of October and every copy cem- 
tained a postcard with my address and the pledge: jem the Eaur 
European Union.” The text of the card indicated that menaberdiip <Bd 
not imply financial sacrifice^ that it aimed merely ^ uniting all those 
who were ready to work for a United States of Europe. I ^t several 
thou^aiKl free copies to fcading ^tesmen^ editors^ eekicator% industri^ 
leiKfcra of public opinion Eiirqpe. 



The following weeks kept us extremely busy with thousands of 
signed pledges coining in daily from men and women of all nations, 
parties, and professions. Letters came too, containing approval but 
criticizing one or another detail. Editorials, articles, criticisms, and 
comments in aU leading newspapers in central Europe gave further 
proof of the wide response to the book, its idea and its program. Except 
on the part of the nationalistic or Communist press, which treated my 
plan as an utopian idea, there was much enthusiastic comment. 

The book had at first appeared in German, but, as I distributed it 
wherever I believed German might be understood, including Switzer¬ 
land, Scandinavia, Alsace-Lorraine, and the Balkan states, its ideas 
spread quickly over the Continent. Before long I had offers from lead¬ 
ing publishers of all nations, asking for translation and copyrights. I 
granted them under two conditions, that the membership pledge be 
included in every copy and that a number of free copies be reserved 
and sent to the leading personalities, papers, and magazines of the re¬ 
spective nations. Within a very short time Pan-Europe was published 
not only in almost all European languages, but even in Japanese and 
Esperanto. 

But to gain public recognition of my plan was only part of my pro¬ 
gram. It was necessary as a prelude to political action. I still wished to 
find the leading statesman who, backed by common acclaim and con¬ 
sent, would call a conference of representatives of European nations to 
establish the legal framework for a European federation. 

Again I consulted the map of Europe. In January, 1924, when the 
Pan-European movement first listed a decisive success, France was by 
far the most powerful nation on the Continent, Belgium, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugloslavia, and Rumania were her allies. This solid 
bloc united approximately 120 millions of Europeans. It might have 
been a strong nucleus of European union, if only it had become a 
geographic unit by accepting the German republic as a partner. 

Had Caillaux or Briand been at the head of the Frendi government, 
I would certainly have tried to start the movement for European union 
in Paris. But Caillaux was in exile, and Briand in opjx>sition. The un¬ 
disputed head of the French nation was Raymond Poincare. He was 
prime minister, with great authority, backed by a strong paajority of 
the Chamber of Deputies; but hie was a jurist, not a philosopher; sym¬ 
bol rf French nationalism, not of French generosity. The invasion of 
the Ruhr Valley had been his brain child. He would never have con- 
ridcred any attempt to reconcile Germany or to accept it on equal 
terms. His aim was to secure peace only on the basis the Treaty of 
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Versailles. It was inconceivable that this man could be won for Pan- 
Europe. I had to look elsewhere in order to start political action. ‘‘Else¬ 
where” before long meant the region of the Danube. 

Five states had replaced the former Habsburg empire: Austria with 
less than seven million inhabitants; Hungary with eight million; 
Czechoslovakia with thirteen million; Yugoslavia with fourteen mil¬ 
lion; and Rumania with eighteen million. The three latter states had 
concluded the “Litde Entente,” an alliance which aimed at assuring 
and, if necessary, at enforcing respect for the peace treaties of St. Ger¬ 
main and Trianon. The “Litde Entente” opposed German-Austrian 
Anschluss; it likewise opposed a restoration of the Habsburg dynasty. 
But the spearhead of its defensive action was directed against Hungary 
—^Hungary which claimed revision of the Treaty of Trianon. Hun¬ 
garian nationalists went further: they claimed for their country its 
ancient historic and geographic boimdaries, including Slovakia, Croatia, 
and Transylvania, vital and highly productive regions now belonging 
to the three states of the Little Entente. 

The Little Entente had designs of its own as far as federation was 
concerned. It had tried its hand at various schemes of unification and 
pacification among the Danubian states, hoping to find a basis from 
which to laimch a wide reconstruction project for all southeastern 
Europe. But these plans had miscarried in the fece of Hungarian re¬ 
sistance, Hungary wanted revision before talking of co-operation. The 
Little Entente demanded co-operation first. Hungary was adamant, and 
the deadlock persisted, for without Hungary’s consent Danubian fedr 
eration was impossible. Hungary lay in the very center of the Litde 
Entente, industrial Czechoslovakia touching its northern borders, agra¬ 
rian Rumania and Yugoslavia spreading to the south. Between Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Yugloslavia there existed no direct communicaticm, 
and Czechoslovakia and Rumania were linked only by a very narrow 
mountainous corridor. 

In this hopeless situation Austria was the natural mediator. Its rela¬ 
tions with Hungary had remained friendly, and no territorial daims 
separated it from the members of the Little Entente. 

All its ecx>nomic interests demanded close co-operation with re¬ 
gions that once had been part bf its former empire. Vkjma had been 
the center of that market; it still retained a number dE links with 
Budapest^ Prague and other regions belonging now to the li^ Eiv 
tente. It had remained the banking center of the XtorfMan sphere. 

But if tmderstanding with the Danufuan smtm ‘vsm a vit^ tmxsskj 



for Austria, so was understanding among the Danubian states. Its 
endeavor to secure peace in southeastern Europe ran parallel with the 
dearest wishes of Prague; for Czechoslovakia, which had inherited the 
bulk of the industries of the old Habsburg monarchy, also must aim 
at economic unity in that region. 

Austria and Czechoslovakia were, therefore, the two states most vitally 
interested in an economic union of southeastern Europe. Once this 
union was established there were chances that it might spread to the 
north, including Poland and the Baltic states; to the south, including 
all the Balkans. It is obvious that such close collaboration among the 
five Danubian states would remain among my main political objectives 
during the years following, for a United States of Eastern Europe 
might well become the prelude to a United States of Europe. I consid¬ 
ered it no less important than the collaboration between France and 
Germany in the west. 

Personally I was on good terms with the Austrian and the Czecho¬ 
slovakian governments, and it was easy for me to work toward a better 
understanding between Vienna and Prague. After 1918, part of my 
family had acquired Czechoslovakian citizenship. Part of it was still 
Austrian. Politically I had become a Czechoslovak citizen by the St. 
Germain treaty, yet I remained emotionally attached to Austria. Most 
Austrians considered me a compatriot, so did the Czech authorities, 
who never doubted my loyalty toward my new country. This strange 
situation made it easy for me to start political action in 1924 both from 
Vienna and from Prague. I might add that both capitals met me half 
way. Two outstanding personalities were ready in Vienna and Prague 
to back my efforts: the Austrian chancellor, Dr. Ignaz Seipel, and the 
Czechoslovak foreign minister. Dr. Eduard Benes. 

In 1923 Seipel was the undisputed leader of Austria. Priest and dig¬ 
nitary of the Roman Church, professor of moral theology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Vienna, leader of the Christian Socialist party and, since 
1922, chancellor of the republic, Seipel carried a moral and political 
authority for beyond the limits of his state. Leading the irreproachable 
life of an ascetic, living almost in poverty, he was, after the Pope, the 
most interesting and remarkable priest in Europe. As head of Austria’s 
Catholic party, he ruled Austria almost as a proconsul of the Church- 
Efe was a fervent Austrian patriot, but his loyalty toward the Church 
was greater. His main fight was directed not against other nations but 
agafost the influence of the Social Democratic party in Austria. He 
it not because it was anti-capitalist hut because it was agnostic 
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and anti-religious. His struggle, which was to have grave consequences 
after his death, was carried on with the conviction of a crusader and 
with the determination of a strong-willed and shrewd politician. 

I saw Seipel first when he was at the climax of his life, health, and 
power. He received me in his study at the Chancellery—the same room 
that had been Prince Metternich’s study when he was ruler of almost 
all Europe seventy-five years ago; the same room, too, where my father 
used to report to his superior in the foreign oflSce, Count Goluchowski. 

Seipel was one of the most impressiive men of his era. His head was 
shaped like that of a Roman emperor; his profile was bold and clear- 
cut; his intelligent, energetic features radiated dignity and inner nobil¬ 
ity. It took a second and sharper glance to notice how cold were his 
eyes and how thin his lips. Had he lived centuries ago he might well 
have been a great pope or grand inquisitor, implacable toward the 
enemies of the Church. 

Dr. Seipel was astonishingly well informed about my plan for Eu¬ 
ropean union and was convinced of its need even before we met. 

He had studied my book, and its international spirit had appealed 
to his own supranational mind. He did not consider Pan-Europe as 
utopian, but as a very practical remedy for a number of political evils 
of Europe. When I asked him to back Pan-Europe publicly, he promr 
ised to do so. I offered him the presidency of the Austrian branch of 
the Pan-European Union, and he accepted without hesitation. He also 
gave me an office in the former imperial palace of Vienna, the Hof- 
burg. This palace remained the headquarters of our movement up to 
March 11, 1938, the day Hider invaded Austria. 

With Seipel I had at last found the head of a European government 
who dared publicly to subscribe to my movement. And as Seipel was 
known all over Europe as a political realist, this mere fact induced 
many of his colleagues in other capitals to take the matter seriously and 
to study the Pan-European problem. 

SeipePs support was a priceless asset for our movement, and still it 
might have become a liability, had it provoked the <^>posidon *of 
Seipel’s political enemies, the Socialists. Such an opposition mi^t have 
given to the movement a Catholi<^ conservative, and even reactionary 
color that it certainly did hot have. It therefore was necessary to assnre 
some support from the Socialist oppo^dcci, refare^entii]® hbiost half 

Austria's populadon* 

While the Catholic partyi, led to a great excdo* by tfaie clergy ahd 
ticked by the peasant^ and the cxMsahhied and 



reactionary elements, represented the parliamentary Right, the Social 
Democratic party represented the Left. 

Its leadership was in the hands of a powerful triumvirate: Karl Seitz, 
first president of the Austrian republic and later mayor of Vienna; Dr. 
Karl Renner, first chancellor of the Austrian republic and main leader 
of the Austrian peace delegation; and Dr. Otto Bauer, Austria’s first 
republican foreign minister. 

Seitz, good-looking, sincere, radiating good humor and common 
sense, was adored by the crowds, liked by his friends, and respected by 
his enemies, but so was Renner, a dignified personality with a long 
beard, who looked half prophet and half German professor. Renner was 
respected for much scholarly knowledge and rare integrity, but he had 
strong sentimental leanings toward Pan-Germanism. The brain trustee 
and political conscience of the party was really Otto Bauer. A genuine 
internationalist, he aimed at the reconciliation between socialism and 
communism within a single Marxist International; this he believed to 
be the mission of the Austrian Socialists, who were more radical than 
most other socialist groups in Europe. 

Directed by these three leaders and by a number of other brilliant 
personalities, the Social Democratic party of Austria had attained a 
world-wide reputation; its views and ideas were considered by all so¬ 
cialist groups and parties of Europe. The socialist administration of the 
city of Vienna was a model for all municipal governments of Europe. 
In spite of the nation’s ruinous postwar financid situation, Vienna had 
succeeded in building up a number of first-rate institutions, aiming to 
raise the standard of living, of health, and of education of all the Aus¬ 
trian working classes. I am convinced that it was neither Hitler nor 
Mussolini who, as they so often boasted, saved Europe from Bolshevism, 
but the loyalty of the Austrian Socialist leaders who maintained their 
democratic convictions in the face of the greatest odds, when Bolshevist 
governments were established in Munich and in Budapest. 

Although I was technically an alien in Austria and did not wish to 
meddle in its party politics, my sympathies were definitely wth Aus¬ 
trian Socialism, thanks to its broadminded social policy. 

I hoped to induce the Austrian Socialists to adopt my Pan-European 
program, because it seemed to me to correspond with their international 
outlook as well as with Austria’s national interests. I realized that 
should the Austrian Socialists adopt the program of European unity 
there were good chances that all other ^alists of the Continent would 
foDow their example. 



Seitz was approached first. He received me in his usual amiable 
manner and let me explain my plans. Then he began with rather dis¬ 
couraging counterarguments. He thought my Pan-European plans 
praiseworthy for their idealism but difficult to put into practice. He did 
not doubt the desirability of European union, but doubted whether it 
would be feasible. No, he did not think that Europe was ready for it. 

I realized that Seitz himself was not ready for it and left him with 
a feeling of sincere disappointment. However, the impression was soon 
forgotten, and although Seitz never became a convinced follower of 
the Pan-European movement, we maintained excellent personal rela¬ 
tions throughout the years up to that tragic day when Austria fell a 
victim to Hitler’s invasion. 

I had several interesting and aiumated talks with Otto Bauer, who 
certainly possessed one of the outstanding political minds of Europe 
between the two wars. Bauer was opposed to the Pan-European pro¬ 
gram, because his mind was fixed on London and Moscow. In London 
he saw the rising tide of the Labor party; in Moscow the rising power 
of Marxist Russia. As he wished to find a compromise and establish 
co-operation between these two branches of socialism, he was against 
any policy that might have weakened the influence both of Moscow and 
of London on Europe. 

The last of the leaders of Austrian Socialism I was to approach was 
Renner. I did not expect to find him more sympathetic than his col¬ 
leagues, recalling his nostalgic attachment to the idea of Pan-Germany, 
but to my great surprise he agreed to join the Union. I think I con¬ 
vinced him with the formula that Pan-Europe meant for Austria 
“Anschluss all round,” not only with the German republic, but also 
with the Danubian states. 

After Renner had joined Pan-Europe, his party remained split on 
the issue of European union. Many Austrian Socialists of the younger 
generation joined enthuaastically the Pan-European Union; my staff 
of close collaborators in my Vienna headquarters consisted, almost en¬ 
tirely, of young Socialists. Although the party had not adc^ted Pan- 
Europe as part of its program, it had given its members the go-ahead 
sign in matters of Pan-Eurqpean Union and organization. Whoever 
wanted to join privately ocnild do so. 

The reason why I feiled to convert the party, as such, to European 
union lay in its nationalism and in its internationalism. The party’s 
fi)feign policy program promote “Anschluss with Germany.” The 
entire le^er^p o£ party was Pan-Germanist, willing to see Austria 



as an autonomous part o£ the greater sister republic, no more inde¬ 
pendent than Bavaria or Saxony. When years later I asked Dr. Renner, 
then president of the Austrian Parliament, what his reaction would be 
in case Briand recommended European union, if he happened to be 
Austrian foreign minister, he answered frankly that he would act in 
unison with his German colleague only. 

The result of my contact with the party was, however, not wholly 
negative. Renner at least was to sponsor my program and this, together 
with the moral support lent by Dr. Seipel, gave the movement an ex¬ 
cellent start. I have no doubt that Renner’s and Seipel’s initial backing 
accounted much for the movement’s strong repercussion all over Eu¬ 
rope and helped toward its rapid rise in the next few years. 

Vienna, which had been the cradle of the movement, soon became 
its Mecca. The Viennese had always prided themselves on their inter¬ 
national point of view and were flattered to see their city the center 
of a Pan-European movement. Many hoped that, while Geneva was to 
remain the seat of the League of Nations, Vienna might become one 
day the Washington of the United States of Europe. The idea of a 
free, united, and prosperous Europe rose like a tempting mirage on the 
drab background of Austria’s present despair and misery. No wonder 
it was acclaimed by so many divergent elements of the population. 

Curiously enough the Pan-European idea provoked little opposition. 
Those who did not believe in it simply ignored it. There was no danger 
of my arousing personal antagonism, because I kept strictly aloof from 
•any party politics and business activities. My name was well known 
through my books before the movement started, and there was another 
very personal link with Vienna: My wife was the beloved star of the 
Burgtheater, Vienna’s national stage, that had remained, despite war, 
revolution, and national despair, the pride of all Austrians. 


Meanwhile, the membership of the movement continued to increase 
with every day in both Austria and Germany. In Vienna within a few 
months the symbol of Pan-Europe—a red cross on a golden sun- 
decorated many buttonholes. Such rapidly growing popularity in cen¬ 
tral Europe involved a certain danger. In the Allied capitals suspicion 
toward everything coming from Vienna and Berlin was still strong. 
Nothing was more iinportsmt ipr Pan-Europe than to secure from the 
very start the backing of an Allied statesman or political leader. 

The mo^ obvious thing for me to do was to seek such supped 
among my own countrymen, the C^diqdovaks. Masaryk had refu^ 


hpunself with the PanrEuropean* movements d^re WM a, 
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possibility that Dr. Eduard Benes, Czechoslovakia’s foreign minister, 
might. After Masaryk, Benes was Czechoslovakia’s most powerful pub¬ 
lic leader, a man who was to influence his country’s foreign policy 
decisively for twenty years. During that time he was either foreign 
minister, prime minister, or president. He owed this unique position 
to three main facts: Together with Masaryk and Stefanik—^the latter 
had died in an accident—^he had been the founder of the Czechoslovak 
republic; he had Masaryk’s friendship and confidence; next to Masaryk 
he was the only Czech politician of international authority and renown. 
Benes, who was unpopular with the Czech nationalists who suspected 
his internationalism, was nevertheless a fervent Czech nationalist him¬ 
self. However, his love of country did not blind him to the fact that 
his little nation, lying in the center of Europe, would fare better if it 
were backed by a strong international organization. He therefore 
supported the League of Nations, promoted the Little Entente, and 
sponsored close collaboration between his nation and France. 

Recommended by Masaryk, I called on Benes at the Hradschin, 
where he had his office next to Masaryk’s. I was struck by the youth, 
vigor, and dynamism of our foreign minister. A slight man of medium 
height, his most striking characteristic was his eyes—^keen, piercing 
eyes overshadowed by a high and well-shaped forehead. He knew all 
about Pan-Europe, for he had read my book before discusang it with 
me. As I spoke no Czech, we discoursed in French, which he spoke 
fluendy and preferred to German. 

He certainly was in agreement with Pan-Europe but . . . did not 
consider it an object of immediate practical policy. He favored it as a 
beautiful idea which would and should one day be realized. He spear- 
sored it as a helpful item in people’s political education. However, he 
considered the future and not the present as the realm of Pan-Europe. 
For the present he preferred to have to do with a strong Czaiodovafc 
republic, dominated by its Czech element^ and with a strong little 
Entente, checking any Hungarian attempt toward revision and any 
Austrian attempt toward Anschluss with Germany ca: restcaatkm of 
the Habsburgs. He wished for a strong France and a close Fraaco- 
British collaboration to keep down Germany and to assure the peace 
Europe. He wished to see the League of Nations a instrutaent 

of coflectivc security—but not strong enough to i^otect national 
minorities. Within Czechoslovakia be ws& for a natio®Wl api 
spati policy, against federalism and reponti 
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ethnic groups. While Germany was still weakened from its defeat he 
wished to strengthen Czech predominance within all regions of his 
republic, including those inhabited by German majorities. He backed 
the idea of Pan-Europe as far as it proposed a defensive alliance be¬ 
tween the European states—but he opposed its demand for an effective 
protection of all national minorities within Europe. 

He did not tell me all this at our first interview, but I deduced much 
of it in the course of further conversations that took place in Prague, 
Geneva, and Paris. Benes sponsored the Pan-European movement, but 
never whole-heartedly. He rather respected it, but feared its premature 
realization. He wished to abolish the tariffs in eastern Europe and 
open up this part of the world to the export of Czechoslovak industrial 
goods, but he wished to maintain the tariffs on the German border, 
because he feared German competition. Altogether he wished to secure 
the benefit of all advantages Pan-Europe would assure his state and 
nation, but he was not ready to make any national sacrifices on its 
behalf. His attitude was not exceptional: most of the national statesmen 
and leaders of Europe shared it. Nevertheless the moral support Benes 
gave the young movement was generous enough. He wrote a preface 
to the Czech translation of my book and helped establish a Czecho¬ 
slovak branch of the movement, sponsored by leading Czechs, Slovaks, 
and Sudetes. He accepted the honorary presidency of this group. The 
fact that he held a positive attitude toward Pan-Europe made the move¬ 
ment popular also in Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

He also made traveling easy for me, furnishing me with a diplomatic 
passport —SL rare privilege for a non-official Czechoslovak. Backed by 
the authorities of my country I could now carry the movement for 
European union into the wide world. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN The Movement Spreads 


WHILE the first copies of my book Pan-Europe were being distributed, 
the world was startled one day by the news that Europe had narrowly 
escaped the outbreak of a new war. 

An Austrian agitator, who looked like Charlie Chaplin and had ac¬ 
quired local celebrity in Munich by the record-breaking violence of his 
anti-Semitic speeches, had attempted to overthrow ^e German Re¬ 
public and to establish his national dictatorship. He had been backed 
and assisted in this enterprise by the old German war lord, CJeneral 
Ludendorfl. After having kidnaped and threatened the Bavarian 
prime minister, von Kahr, Adolf Hitler and Ludendorff attempted 
to march from Munich on Berlin and to seize all power over Germany. 
But this local upheaval, badly organized and poorly led, failed at its 
very start. On the morning of November 8, 1923, this group of armed 
conspirators met the first troops. After a few seconds of shooting the 
entire movement coUasped, General Ludendorff was captured, while 
the Austrian agitator deserted his comrades and fled to a hiding place 
in the Bavarian mountains where he was soon arrested. 

It is now futile to think about what might have happened if this 
unequal pair of conspirators had succeeded. Probably Poincare would 
have sent his armies to Berlin and the German Reich might have been 
disrupted, at least for some time. Hitler would never again have come 
to power and Europe might have enjoyed a longer period of pea<^ 
But it also might have happened that such a clash would have been 
followed by a communist revolution, after most of German midefle 
class had been expropriated by the inflation. It is thorefore pure ncm- 
sense to repeat the Nazi slogan that Hider attempted to save Germany 
from Bolshevism, instead of realizing that it was he who pushed in 19S 
Germany to the verge of this peril. 

The inglorious collapse of Hitler’s revolution was a decisive msp 
toward the consolidation of the German r€pi4)lku Ihe great 
of Germans, at that mcmemi considbraij iiot oidy a r^^ 
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fool, but also a grandiloquent coward, who had fled atter the first 
salvo. But for a small group of nationalistic fanatics throughout Ger¬ 
many Hitler rose to the rank of a national hero, martyr, and—^hope. 

Up to that day this former house painter with an obscure past had 
been but the recognized leader of the extreme nationalists in Bavaria, 
without any wider popularity in Prussia. His dramatic failure had sud¬ 
denly given him nation-wide and even world-wide publicity. So his 
disaster laid the foundations of his future success. And his pleasant 
imprisonment in the Bavarian fortress of Landsberg gave to this rest¬ 
less and unbalanced man the leisure to write a monstrous book that 
flattered tremendously the racial pride of the Germans and that one 
day would conquer Germany —Mein Kampf, 

When I came back to Germany in 1924, the Hider chapter seemed 
definitely closed. In political discussions I hardly heard his name men¬ 
tioned, and if it fell, it was accompanied by a smile of contempt. It 
seemed that this funny conspirator belonged exclusively to the past and 
not to the future. Germany at that time had other thoughts and other 
troubles. 

The collapse of the old and the stabilization of the new mark over¬ 
shadowed all other national problems. This transition was accom¬ 
plished in an admirable way by the new president of the Rcichsbank, 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. 

With the advent of a stabilized currency Germany was forced to 
reorient itself in matters of foreign policy. It was no longer possible to 
circumvent the obligations it had assumed under the peace treaty. 
Germany was definitely up against life’s harsh realities. A bid for 
closer collaboration widi France and all of its other neighbors was 
called for. 

It was a happy coincidence that I was to start my campaign in Ger¬ 
many on that very date. The country’s political leaders were astride the 
fenc^ not yet decided whether to face east or west. The communists 
and the majority of the extreme nationalists had set their hopes on 
Russia- They considered a Russo-German alliance a most effective bar¬ 
ricade against any pretensions of Poland, the Western powers, or the 
League erf Nations. The democratic parties held a different opinion. 
They hoped for a compromise between Germany and France and, 
olwioosly enough, were happy to find in Pan-Europe an ideological 
jbaas for their new and mcare realistic policy. My status as a foreigner 
f^Eher helped my cause in Germany. I wrote and published in German^ 
trti L Wd no German citizenship-^ fact vidnch spared me the cpitto 
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of national traitor which inevitably would have fallen to my lot had 
I been considered a German. Even fanatic nationalists welcomed me in 
a spirit of leniency—as a foreigner who was a fair friend of the German 
people, although unable to share or to understand Germany s national 
sentiments and aspirations. 

Berlin was very hospitable to my wife and me when we came to 
stay at the Hotel Kaiserhof for the autumn of 1924. We were over¬ 
whelmed with kindness and attention from the most unexpected quar¬ 
ters. Our German friends were willing to show us their best and most 
European sides; they were willing to help our cause. Contacts with 
political leaders, with writers, journalists, educators, and businessmen 
were quickly established. Within a month I could constitute a German 
group of the Pan-European Union. But again, as in Vienna and Prague^ 
I cast about for a representative political personality to give my plans 
a wider scope and greater authority. In the Germany of 1924 I thought 
I found that personality in Gustav Stresemann- 


Stresemann was the new minister of foreign affairs, scheduled to 
navigate Germany’s political ship on its dangerous new collaborationist 
course. Leader of the Deutsche V6l\spartei, a Reichstag faction repre¬ 
sentative of Germany’s big business, he differed from the average 
German nationalist in his methods rather than his aims. He was the 
enlightened kind of nationalist to which Dr. Benes in Prague offered 
a parallel on the Czech side. Stresemann realized that he would serve 
Germany’s ambitions better if he spoke Rathenau’s rather than Hitler’s 
language. He hoped with the help of the British to bend the Treaty of 
Versailles to his purpose, not to break it with the help of Soviet Russia- 
Still he did not wish to clc^ the door to the East, knowing well that 
a Russo-German alliance was the nightmare that troubled many a 
Western politician’s sleep and was Germany’s best bargaining instru¬ 
ment. 

When I called on Stresemann for the first time, he received me very 
cordially, sitting at Bismarck’s desk in his office at the Wilhehnstra^ei" 
With his round skull, his pale complexion, and his closely crqpped hair 
he looked the t 5 rpical German. In his manner of speaking and thinking 
he seemed more like the head of a large industrial ccffporatkm than a 
diplomat or a statesman. In his conversation he was direct and frank. 
He questiooai me about the progress of the Pan-European movemmi; 
ainxiad what charidss them were of its having re^tsu Yes, be 


genidme syiiipathy for ffte idea, be told yet could not foiii in tbe 
01^01]^ it undesirahle &ir him 
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to commit himself. He appreciated the fact that Pan-Europe tended to 
bring about a better understanding between Germany and France, 
words that I felt were sincere. Then we spoke about the relations be¬ 
tween Germany and Poland. “Do you intend to claim the Corridor or 
Danzig?” I asked him. His answer was couched in cautious terms: 
“We can wait; we shall not attack nor invade Poland, but, when one 
day Poland will be attacked by Russia, then we shall present our bill,” 

That evening Stresemann noted in his diary: “Mr. Coudenhove- 
Kalergi called on me today. His Pan-European ideas are making great 
progress. Whatever one may think of him, in any case he is a man of 
extraordinary knowledge and great energy. I am convinced that he 
is going to play a great role.” 

Again, as in the case of Benes, Stresemann’s support, although un¬ 
official, was invaluable. Without his support it would have been very 
difficult to win large portions of German public opinion to my cause. 
The word “Europe” now always appeared in his speeches and declara¬ 
tions. He realized that in the matter of Franco-German collaboration 
the Pan-European idea was the only face-saving platform for Germany; 
for the League of Nations was always unpopular with the German peo¬ 
ple, and it was easier to tell them that Germany was making sacrifices 
on the altar of Eurc^e than to admit that it was acting under pressure 
from France and its allies. 

He never visualized European union in a genuine European spirit, 
however. Many years later when Stresemann had died and his diaries 
were published, many of his friends abroad were shocked by his na¬ 
tionalist point of view, because they had believed him such a genuine 
European, I never shared this illusion. He was a European as far as 
he thought that Pan-Europe might serve Germany’s national interest. 
He was hostile to any European arrangement that would prove a lia¬ 
bility, such as the recognition of the German-Polish boundaries. He was 
sincere in his desire to come to terms with France and England. If he 
was ready for a European federation on the basis of equality, his at¬ 
titude was determined not by love of Europe but by love of the 
fatherland- 

Head and official chairman of my German group of the Pan-Euro¬ 
pean Union was to be Paul Loebe, Social Democrat and president of 
the German Reichstag. 

Ix)€b€ had served his party for many years. He was well known to 
the German public at large as a man ci integrity, fine mental equi- 
lihiium* and a good deal of common sense. His influence with his party 
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colleagues made it possible that the idea o£ a European fcderadon 
should become part o£ the official party program. This decision at once 
attached the Social Democratic papers throughout the Reich. At the 
same time another German party was to give me its official backing: the 
German Democratic party, which was smaller than the German Social 
Democratic party but which represented the bulk o£ Germany’s intel¬ 
ligentsia. In its wake came the liberal press, headed by the Vossische 
Zeitung, whose brilliant editor, George Bernhard, was one o£ Pan- 
Europe’s most ardent supporters. I fed this generous stream o£ free 
publicity with contributions o£ my own articles that went to many 
German papers and magazines. Before long another avenue of propa¬ 
ganda opened up. I was flooded with offers to lecture to the most 
diverse organizations, societies, and institutions. 

Two other brilliant German personalities were at this time con¬ 
verted to the Pan-European movement. The first was Hjalmar Schacht. 
His vivid mind was fascinated by the prospect of a European currency 
and federal banking system, and hopeful of the idea of equality among 
the competing European nations on the African continent. 'V^en the 
German branch of the Pan-European Union held its first meeting in 
the assembly hall of the Reichstag, it was Schacht who was the principal 
orator in favor of Pan-Europe. His protean temperament was to lead 
him into many camps in the years to come, but at the time he was a 
leading member of the Democratic party. The idea of backing Hitler’s 
ambitious scheme for conquests and revolution would, at the time, have 
seemed utterly ridiculous to him. 

Another important German sympathizer was the chancellor, Hans 
Luther, a, man of great energy and efficiency and, like Stresemann, a 
nationalist of the moderate variety. When we discussed the problem of 
a European federation he startled me with the following argument: 

“You are right,” he ^d, “when you tell me that a European federa¬ 
tion is the only way to save our peace and civilization; yet I do not 
believe in it, because no nation is powerful enough to take the lead 
within such a union. Germany, France, and Italy are too weak; the 
British will refuse to be involved, and Russia is barically non-Emo- 
pean.” 

No, Luther, impressed by the example dE Prussia’s hegemony over 
Germany, could not visualize a European federation mganized akaog 
democraric prindpies, securing equal rights for all of member stales. 
Hfc wcftild rather accept Brkish Jfeadersfaip than have mo fcade r ^up at 
rfL it yms Luther tp^tba: wife ocmdWed the 
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Pact o£ Locarno and brought about the only agreement o£ that era born 
o£ a true spirit of European collaboration. 

Other Germans in sympathy with the Pan-Eu^opean movement were 
the chancellors Marx and Wirth, both leaders o£ the powerful Catholic 
party, and the president o£ the Supreme Court, Dr. Walter Simons. I 
also had some conversations with the leader and creator of the Reichs- 
wehr. General von Seeckt, one of Germany’s most remarkable person¬ 
alities. We discussed among other things the problem of a federal army 
of Europe, but I never found out whether he believed in Pan-Europe 
or not. He was a master in concealing his aims and designs. But, in any 
case, he was the man who had crushed Hider’s first revolution and who 
later fought the advent of the Third Reich. He certainly was a great 
soldier and a great German. 

After three months of intense propaganda work in Berlin, my wife 
and I crossed the border into France on New Year’s Day, 1925. The 
political situation there was favorable to our aims. Edouard Herriot had 
been the head of the French government since the elections of May, 
1924. At that time I had written an open letter inviting all members 
of the new French Chamber to work toward European union by adopt¬ 
ing a policy of generosity, justice, and collaboration. 

This appeal to the new leadership of France helped to revive the old 
French tradition of European union at a moment when, after Poin¬ 
care’s defeat, the new leftist government was looking for new slogans to 
replace the nationalistic sentiments of revenge and resentment. 

However, I had to be cautious when it came to starting our move¬ 
ment in France, owing to the deep French distrust of anything coming 
from the other side of the Rhine. The mere fact that Germany’s public 
opinion was favorable to Pan-Europe might easily have destroyed 
France’s confidence in it. I knew that letters of recommendation written 
in Berlin and Vienna had no value in Paris. I needed the backing of 
Allied statesmen in preference to German or Austrian ones. 

Again I turned to Benes, who, with his usual generosity, was willing 
to lend a helping hand. He supplied me with four cordial introduertions 
to dose friends of his: Henri de Jouvenel, Louis Loucheur, Paul Pain- 
lev4 and Ajristide Briand. These letters were like so many magic pass-- 
wtMrds. 

Henii de Jouvenel, cJiief editor of one of France’s leading dailies 
Ije Mctim, was ready at once to back my cause and, what was even more 
Tahiahle^ to give it all necessary publicity in his paper. Nor was it difii- 
fhk Loucheur for European unida:!. ifc was^. acstm^mied ^ 
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tVtTnk in economic terms, and to him Pan-Europe was like a powerful 
trust that should have been established long ago. I remember our first 
interview with extraordinary pleasure. Never had I met a man with a 
quicker grasp of essentials. He understood in five minutes what others 
had taken hours to comprehend, and from the very first he became one 
of my most active and most useful collaborators. He had the means to 
be helpful, being a leader in both politics and business and proprietor 
of Petit Journal, 

Paul Painleve was very different from both Loucheur and de Jou- 
venel. A great scholar of world-wide reputation, he had served his 
nation as prime minister during a critical period of the First World 
War. His integrity and idealism were matched by his intelligence. His 
personal modesty, tact, and charm compelled everyone to admiration. 
He was no nationalist. His mind was genuinely cosmopolitan and 
representative of a type of great scholars, rooted in his country's tradi¬ 
tion and ideals, but not limited by them. It was Painleve who had con¬ 
ceived the idea of the Maginot Line, which would have been named 
after him had he been less modest. However, his personal fame meant 
very little to him; the security of France, everything. 

As far as Pan-Europe was concerned I had no need to convince him. 
He was convinced already. All three men—^Jouvenel, Loucheur and 
Painleve—joined the Pan-European Union, giving it their wholehearted 
support. They did more. When the time came;, they helped and en¬ 
couraged Briand in his attempt to achieve European union. 

Briand was not available at the moment. He was absent from Paris. 
He had taken leave of his official duties and spent the time in Cocherel 
on the Adantic coast, sailing, fishing, gardening, reading detective 
stories, and planning future political campaigns. 

In Briand’s stead I met ancAher statesman, of European stature —^ 
man whose personality had ever fascinated me and who had just been 
called back to office after years of exile—Joseph Caillaux. I had always 
felt deep admiration for this outstanding man whose small &ail body 
housed such a brilliant and energetic brain- Caillaux’s life h^ been a 
series of dramatic events. He had entered politics at a very eady age 
and was already prime minister at the time of the Morocco crisis. It 
was Caillaux’s policy of compromise which prevented the oildmalc of 
a European war at that datje. Whei^ in 1914, he was at the height erf 
career^ his wife shot and killed the chief editor <rf had 
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her husband’s brilliant defense and the wave of national unity that 
was sweeping the country^ was acquitted. Unfortunately the scandal 
had cost her husband his political career just when his nation needed 
his skill and foresight most. 

Caillaux again was the central figure of a scandal in 1917, when 
Clemenccau, then prime minister, had him arrested for high treason 
because Caillaux had allegedly worked for a negotiated peace. After 
years of prison he was acquitted; but Clemenceau, who was deter¬ 
mined to break him, saw to it that he was sent into exile for minor 
political crimes he had never committed. Clemenceau’s hatred of Cail¬ 
laux was implacable, mainly because Caillaux was a genuine European 
and had the courage of his convictions; but after the elections of 1924 
neither he nor Poincar^ could prevent Caillaux from returning to Paris 
and from continuing his brilliant career. Again he became minister of 
finance and prime minister, and later was elected permanent chair¬ 
man of the Finance Committee of the Senate. By that time France had 
learned to look upon him as one of her most respected elder statesmen. 

Caillaux, who had many virtues, had one vice, arrogance. He had the 
pride of a Coriolanus, who would provoke rather than flatter public 
opinion. Too wise to be a nationalist, he was too imdiplomatic to pre¬ 
tend to be one. He said a crude truth as crudely as possible. He had 
few friends, preferring to be respected and feared rather than loved. It 
is a pity for Europe and the world that the diffi culties of his character 
prevented him from becoming the enlightened arid strong leader that 
France needed after her victory. However, he had this to his credit: he 
continued in speech and writing to work for a policy, not of oppression 
and provocation, but of reconciliation and co-operation, insisting over 
and over again that only thus could peace and prosperity be assured 
for France and Eurc^e. It was a deep joy for me when Caillaux 
accepted the honorary presidency of the French branch of the Pan- 
European Union. He agreed with me that speed was necessary if our 
plans were to have any practical results. He himself decided to cam¬ 
paign for Pan-Europe, doing his utmost to spread the gospel to the 
farthest comers of France., His very name was a pledge of political 
tolerance and was sure to attract all men of good will. 
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I had not forge^en, however, what bj^d co-operation I had gained 
from the socialists erf central Europe, and it was natural for me to 
a^imch the French socialists as well. I asked for an interview with 
Lfon Blum, who was their ackriowledged political, intdlcctual, arid 
feeler. He impressed mcitt with the britli^cy of his mind 



and his great personal charm. He delighted me by his enthusiasm; 
when I showed him a map indicating the world’s regional groups, he 
exclaimed: “Yes, this is the solution.” What convinced him most, how¬ 
ever, was that unbroken “transcontinental bloc” of Pan-Europe—reach¬ 
ing from Scandinavia to Angola and representing all of Europe and 
its main colonial empire. 

Another leader of French socialism to give me his warm and whole¬ 
hearted approval was Paul Boncour. I may say now that throughout 
his career, even as foreign minister and prime minister, he remained 
devoted to the cause of European union and was a strong supporter of 
Briand when the latter launched his Pan-European campaign. In fact, 
with the exception of the communists, all of the left supported the idea 
of European union, last but not least L^on Jouhaux, head of the 
French trade unions, with whom I remained in permanent contact and 
who favored all the steps leading to European union. Jouhaux also 
backed Loucheur’s plans for the organization of a European market. 

But neither the socialists, nor Caillaux, nor Painleve, de Jouvenel, or 
Loucheur brought about a change of the ideological front at the French 
foreign office. The credit for that is due solely to Edouard Herriot^ then 
French prime minister and minister of foreign affairs. 

Herriot received me while dressing for dinner in his suite at the 
ministry of foreign affairs. He told me at once that I had no need to 
explain my plans. He had been fully informed by his secretary, R. K. 
Lambert, who had served with the army of occupation in the Rhine¬ 
land, had read my book Pan-Europc, and had even become a member 
of the Pan-European Union. Herriot had been strongly attracted by my 
idea^ sensing that they more or less corresponded to his own. 

Five years later, after Briand’s Initiative, he wrote in his brilliant 
book on The United States of Europe: 

A whole ^lite of European youth puts itself forward to achieve the lofty 
teachings of Kant. At the head of this intellectual group it is only fair to 
put Count Richard N. Coudenhovc-Kalergi, the man who has certainly dome 
most in recent years for European federation. 

Count Coudenhove has developed these ideas in a series of works which 
arc the best existing manual forjsfce Pan-European workers; it is impossahle 
to praise too highly their predsion and lucidity. . 

Edouard Herriot r^resents the nchlest tra^tipns of the F ren A 
Revolution of 1789. liberty, and arc po cnapty 



catchwords with him, as for most of his colleagues, but express his deep¬ 
est convictions. 

The man Herriot is greater than the statesman. Endowed with 
profound knowledge of history, literature, music, and art, he is the 
personification of French culture and intelligence. A gifted orator and 
writer, he is more: he is essentially human. Quite possibly it was his 
nobility of heart and soul which accounted for the fact that he was 
rather a failure in politics. It was hard for a man of his moral and 
mental standing to descend to the level of partisanship and deceitful 
intrigue so characteristic of the parliamentary life of the Third Re¬ 
public. He excelled as mayor of Lyons, where he could exercise to the 
full his personal and administrative gifts. 

Hcrriot’s sympathies for Pan-Europe were translated into action al¬ 
most immediately. His ^eech delivered to the Chamber of Deputies 
on January 29, 1925, contained this extraordinary passage: 

Europe is hardly more than a little province of the world. Would that it 
could restrain its conceit a little! Far ofiE on the shores of the Pacific prob¬ 
lems are arising that will eventually demand concentrated action on the part 
of the United States of Europe. Europe will then have its chance to apply 
the combined results of its labor, force, science, industry, and experience 
to bring reason to a part of the world which is still dominated by instincts. 

My greatest wish is to see one day the United States of Europe become a 
reality. And if I have been working with so much courage—am entitled 
to say so,—^for the League of Nations, I have done so because I considered 
this great institution a first rough draft of the United States of Europe, 

I remember reading this message over and over when it appeared in 
print the next day. For days I studied the leading newspapers in France 
and abroad to discover the public’s reaction to Herriot’s address. The 
French parliament and a great part of the French public opinion gave 
it enthusiastic acclaim. However, I expected some definite answer from 
Berlin. 

There was none. The German government frankly ignored Her¬ 
riot’s suggestive words. I decided to rush to Berlin, to call on Chancellor 
Marx and explain to him the great opportunity Germany was missing. 
Marx understood and sent me to see Von Maltzahn, who was secretary 
of state for foreign affairs. Maltzahn, who later became ambassador 
to Washington, was a clever diplomat, bright, shrewd and quick of 
reaction. He promised action, and some days later the FrcmJ^furter 
Generahmzciger brought out an article, agned by Foreign Minister 
S|E^e$emaiin, which hacked Herriot’s plea a United States of Europe. 
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direction o£ Harriot’s address. Nor did that first short dialogue between 
Berlin and Paris continue much further—^momentarily. The tide of 
French inflation swept Harriot out of office, ushering in Poincare. His 
government, which retained Herriot in a minor position, stabilized the 
franc. For a moment there was silence between Germany and France, 
then Aristide Briand, who had become minister of foreign affairs, 
made it imderstood that in matters of foreign policy he intended to 
continue Harriot’s rather than Poincare’s course. 

After Berlin and Paris we decided to visit Rome, then the third in 
power among the capitals of the Continent. 

I had no illusions about winning Mussolini to the cause of Europe. 
He had embarked on a course of total nationalism, but I hoped for an 
early restoration of Italian democracy which would be certain to prove 
a decisive factor in the struggle for" European union. I regarded then, 
and I still regard, the lovable Italian nation as one of the most civilized 
on the Continent, much more European in spirit than its French and 
German sister nations. 

There is a spirit of humanism in Italy’s culture and greatness which 
even Fascism could not destroy. The Italy of 1925 still sheltered a num¬ 
ber of great Italian personalities. It was a privilege for me to call on 
Benedetto Croce in Naples and discuss with this great philosopher 
Europe’s dark present and its brighter future. In Florence we became 
friends with the great historian Guglielmo Ferrero and his congenial 
wife and son. Both Croce and Ferrero were genuine Europeans, more 
concerned with the future of the Continent than with the fate of their 
country, much as they loved it. Ferrero before his death published a 
magnificent book on European reconstruction after the Napolecniic 
Wars, indicating in a Pan-European spirit the way toward reconstruc¬ 
tion after the fall of Hitler. 

In Rome I made a courtesy call at the ministry of foreign affairs 
and talked to the secretary of state, Contarini, although I knew that 
our conversation would be without results owing to Mussolini’s politi¬ 
cal attitude. I also the leaders of the opposition: Gioiitti, feamer 
prime minister, who was over eighty years old but bore the rmn of his 
liberal ideals with grace and fortitude; Amendola, a noble character, 
soon to become a victim of Fascist murderers; and Gaetano Sah?etiHni, 
the great scholar and and-FasGist^ who now wocks in exile for the i3>- 
eratiop of his coui^ry. 

However, the impressive personality the leaders of 
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combined nobility of character with charm of manner and an indomi¬ 
table will. At the moment Sforza was still senator of the kingdom, 
bravely facing an almost daily threat of assassination. 

From the very first I found him in full sympathy with the principles 
of European federation—a sympathy which was to remain alive 
throughout the vicissitudes of the following years, for he, too, went 
into exile, to continue the struggle for Italy’s freedom outside of Musso¬ 
lini’s sphere of power. 

Sforza invited me to attend a meeting of the Senate that I might 
have an opportunity to observe Mussolini at close range. I was struck 
at once by the strong contrast between Mussohni’s pictures, giving the 
illusion of a modern imperator with features of bronze, and the actual 
man, who was nothing more than a vivid Italian, continuously fidget¬ 
ing in his seat, visibly bored by long speeches, impatient, resdess, nerv¬ 
ous. This overexcited and obviously overworked man who rolled his 
black eyes in an exaggerated manner, seemed utterly without balance, 
almost on the verge of insanity, driven by God only knew what internal 
furies. When I saw him I understood why my open letter had been 
ignored. By his very nature this man was seeking not rest but move¬ 
ment, not peace but war. 

Before leaving Rome my wife and I were received at the Vatican and 
given the benediction of Pope Pius XL I shall never forget the face of 
His Holiness which shone with so much genuine goodness and steady 
energy. After the audience I had a long conversation with the papal 
secretary of state. Cardinal Gasparri. He showed interest in my ideas 
but would not commit himself. When I asked his opinion on Pan- 
Europe he changed the subject abruptly and began to talk of South 
America. I had only indirect evidence of the Vatican’s approval. Its 
official mouthpiece, the Osservatore Romano, from now on took a posi¬ 
tive stand in matters of Exiropean union. 

Several other capitals, among them Warsaw, Budapest, and Brussels, 
were visited during our pilgrimage that year. The Pan-European move¬ 
ment was growing steadily. The mail brought mountains of newspaper 
clippings every day, discussing the problem of European federation 
frcmi every angle. Fair criticisms I answered with arguments and cx- 
pl^atkms. I also continued to send books, pamphlets, and copies of my 
review to influential persons. On most of my lecturing trips my wife 
came with me and with her wondoful enthusiasm for the cause of 
proved a source of inspiration that never failed. 

: i Within two Years a number of leading Eutc^ean st^ncsincn and most 
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of Europe’s moral and intellectual leaders were committed to the Pan- 
European ideal. Nathan Soederblom, the great Archbishop of Upsala 
in Sweden, who created and led the World Union of Christian 
Churches, joined the movement, as did his compatriot Selma Lagerloef, 
holder of the Nobel prize for literature. Fritjof Nansen became the 
first president of our Norwegian group. Sigmund Freud and Albert 
Einstein were members, and so were Paul Claudel, Paul Valery, Jules 
Romains, Heinrich and Thomas Mann, Gerhart Hauptmann, Emil 
Ludwig, Arthur Schnitzler, Stefan Zweig, and Franz WerfeL Among 
philosophers the Spaniards Miguel de Unamuno and Jose Ortega y 
Gasset joined. Max Reinhardt, the famous producer, also became a 
Pan-European. Of musicians, it was first of all Bronislav Huberman 
who devoted himself enthusiastically to the cause of Pan-Europe. But 
also Bruno Walter, Richard Strauss, Fritz Kreisler, and Adolf Busch 
became members. All these citizens of Europe were so many effective 
pioneers of the movement and contributed generously to its rapid rise 
and expansion. 



CHAPTER TWELVE EuTopc and the World 


THE quicker the Pan-European movement spread over the map of the 
Continent, as a bottle of ink spreads on a blotting-paper, the more I 
was preoccupied with the problem of how to translate this dream of 
millions into the sphere of political reality. The lack of official response 
to Herriot’s first Pan-European message was rather discouraging. Al¬ 
though many individual members of governments had joined our 
movement and union, the governments, as such, continued to ignore it. 
After Poincare’s victory over Harriot I again buried the hope that 
France might convoke a Pan-European conference after the model of 
the Pan-American conferences, to establish a nucleus of Continental 
federation. Now I had to seek another instrument that might bring 
about European union. So I went to Geneva, which had become the 
Mecca of internationalism. In Geneva the representatives of almost all 
European states used to meet. If it were possible to interest the League 
in my plans, Geneva might become the natural cradle of European 
union. 

But the outlook of the League was global and not European. It was 
only possible to interest it in the regional problem of European union 
by stressing the fact that the principle of continental regionalism might 
bring about the entry of the United States and of the Soviet Union into 
the League and thus realize its highest aim of universalism. 

The general secretary of the League, Sir Eric Drummond, received 
me very courteously at his headquarters in Geneva. But his answers 
were evasive. He stressed the principle of universality and the dangers 
of regionalism that might one day lead to conflicts between continents. 
I tried to explain to him that the very best way to prevent such a danger 
would be to organize Europe within the framework of the League of 
Nationsi, so as to co-ordinate the regional problems of Europe with the 
world-wide problems of humanity. Although Sir Eric listened politely 
and attentively and did not express any definite opinion, I realized that 
I had not succeeded in convincing hto*. And when, after a long discus 



sion, I left his room, my ears re-echoed his last words: “Please don’t go 
too fast!” 

I understood that I could not expect any support from that kind and 
fair gentleman, who had succeeded in transforming citizens of fifty 
different nations into a working organism, the League of Nations 
bureaucracy. But he did not succeed in inspiring this new body with a 
new soul, with an international patriotism. For although Sir Eric at¬ 
tempted-to be the impartial head of an international body, he never 
was an internationalist, but remained British to the core. And he knew 
only too well that the British government did not wish to support any¬ 
thing that might weaken Britain’s control over the Continent, anything 
that might promote a continental union of Europe. 

After having seen Sir Eric I had a talk with Albert Thomas, the 
French socialist leader, director of the International Labor Office. He 
was just the contrary of Sir Eric— 2 l powerful and inspiring personality, 
international in his feelings and oudook, and a great orator. When I 
saw him I deeply regretted that this strong personality had not been 
chosen general secretary of the League. For, if anybody could, he 
might have been able to inspire the League with his own idealism and 
his own generosity. But the work he did at the International Labor 
Office still assures him the gratitude of posterity. During the short 
period of its existence this International Labor Office has done most 
excellent work, and there is no doul^ that this institution will survive 
the war and Continue^ with even larger scope, its world-wide activity. 

Albert Thomas was one of the first French leaders to join the Pan- 
European Union. It needed courage for him to do so, owing to his 
position and to the rather negative attitude of the League toward Pan- 
Europe. 

But Thomas never lacked moral courage. He became a strong sup¬ 
porter of Pan-Europe and remained so until his death. 

After all, the League of Nations was but an agency of independei^: 
governments, thus incapable of taking any initiative. Such initiative 
could only be taken by the governments themsdves and, praetkaliy, 
only by the governments of the great powers, while the Leagiis of Na¬ 
tions could do nothing bttt accept and register their acts. So the qt^stion 
was whether I would be abk to interest its member sthtes m my 
schema so that they might take the initiative toward r^oda^sm ast 
the Assembly of the League. 
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an inevitable step toward universalism. I pointed out how the United 
States might be induced to join the League if the Pan-American Union 
could be transformed into a continental branch of this world-embracing 
organia^ation* And how the Soviet Union would drop its hostility to¬ 
ward the League if it were recognized as an independent region, en¬ 
titled to determine its domestic affairs according to its own doctrines, 
without foreign or international interference. 

My scheme provided for the recognition of six regional and autono¬ 
mous units within the League: the British Commonwealth; the Soviet 
Union; the Pan-American Union, a Pan-European union; China and 
Japan. The League Council would have to be transformed into a coim- 
cil of these regional groups. As all other regions already existed, my 
suggestion proposed the immediate establishment of a Pan-European 
group, dealing with all problems that were neither purely national nor 
world-embracing but specifically European. 

Copies of this memorandum I sent to all the governments of the 
world and to the outstanding political leaders in Europe and abroad. 
Although this suggestion was widely discussed, it took four years until 
one of the member governments of the League at last took the initia¬ 
tive toward establishing a regional section of Europe within the world¬ 
wide organism of the League. But the one immediate benefit of my 
memorandum was that it brought me into contact with a great scholar 
of international law who was working, from the opposite side of the 
globe, for a similar reform of the League: the famous Chilean jurist 
Alessandro Alvarez. He had suggested a co-ordination of the League 
and of the Pan-American Union, destined to transform this union of 
all American republics into an autonomous and independent section of 
the League. Alvarez and I agreed on all problems concerning the 
League reform and world organization, he primarily concerned with 
Pan-America and I with Pan-Europe. Our collaboration was the first 
link between Pan-Americanism and Pan-Europeanism. 

The more I studied the European problem the more I became con¬ 
vinced that, the Pan-European movement having been initiated, the 
decisive task was now to have it supported by Britain and the United 
States. For it was evident that no European union was feasible against 
the eventual opposition of London and of Washington. If, on the other 
hand, the British Empire dbould accept the principle of regionalism 
within the League, a Pan-European region would be^ the natural and 
ioamediate result This result would also be achieved if the United 
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States should suggest the establishment of a new international organiza¬ 
tion, based on continentalism. 

Had wishful thinking influenced my program, I should certainly 
have suggested a European union under British leadership, the king 
of England acting as hereditary president of the United States of Eu¬ 
rope. But, alas, the problem was much more complicated than it 
seemed. In fact, the British question was the most difficult and delicate 
problem of all the complicated problems confronting Pan-Europe. This 
difficulty lay in the fact that, although Britain was a European power, 
the British Empire was by no means European, but intercontinental. 
A close union of Britain with the Continent threatened to shift Canada 
automatically toward Pan-America. Even Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa might feel more attracted by the English-speaking United 
States of America than by a polyglot European union. No British states¬ 
man could risk the danger of such a split within his empire for the 
sake of European federation. 

Any step toward a union of the British Isles with the Continent was 
impossible in these days, because England was looking toward a new 
organization of its imperial unity, that it could not and would not 
imperil by any European entanglements. After all, Canada was Ameri¬ 
can, South Africa African, Australia Australian, and India Asiatic. Amd 
together they formed, with Britain, the greatest empire of all history. 
This fact I had to recognize when I wished to face realities and not 
dreams. 

Consequendy I gave up the idea of including Britain, with or without 
its dominions, in the proposed European federation. But at the same 
time I proposed to establish close links between the British Common¬ 
wealth and the European continent, including, if possible, the Pan- 
American Union as a third partner. I believed that the League of 
Nations was the natural frame for such an Adantic association, that 
could, better than anything else, assure the future of peace and of our 
common Western civilization. 

It was difficult to maintain this point of view, not only with regard 
to the century-old British tradition that any union erf the Continent 
must be prevented at ah costs—tut also with regard to the Ccxitinental 
feeling d^t Europe without Britain was but a torso—a feding that I 
personally shared- Many Gennans and many Frendi did not wi$b to 
live in a continental federation, ladhg each other, withom 
mcdiatkMi and even leadership And many ikde Hol¬ 
land, Norway,, Denmark, Portugal, and doto to Skitain 
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To prevent a split within the Pan-European Union, its official pro¬ 
gram left the question of British participation open. This did not bring 
us one step nearer to the solution of the Anglo-European problem; it 
only shifted the answer to London. 

But British public opinion had not been much concerned with the 
Pan-European problem. Following the principle of “wait and see,” the 
few British who knew something about the movement neither backed 
nor opposed it. They were convinced that they would have ample time 
to study the matter when and if it should once enter the realm of po¬ 
litical realization. 

The first Englishman who was seriously interested in Pan-Europe 
was Henry Wickham Steed, the former chief editor of the London 
Times, who had played a decisive role during the last war. He knew 
Europe’s problems well—^better, in fact, than almost anyone in Britain. 
In the years preceding the war he had lived in Vienna, where he had 
known my mother and other members of my family socially. I had met 
him while a student at the Theresianum Academy. His looks recalled 
a seventeenth century courtier rather than a modern Englishman. 
Twentieth century clothes never seemed in keeping with his inner 
dignity and style. 

Later, when my book Pan-Europe appeared, I sent him a copy. His 
interest was at once aroused. He was then editor of the Revieu/ of Re- 
views and offered to publish my “Memorandum to the League of Na¬ 
tions.” “Pan-Europe,” he told me, “will interest British public opinion 
only if presented as a world problem, not as a continental one.” 

His help was invaluable during my London stay. He brought me 
into touch with men like Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord 
Reading, Lord Balfour, Sir Robert Horne, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Philip Noel Baker, Percy Molteno, Sir Walter Layton, George Bernard 
Shaw, H. G. Wells, Philip Kerr (the future Lord Lothian), and Lionel 
Curtis. Many of these men sympathized with the idea of European 
union because it was associated with the ideas of peace, of armament 
reduction, and free trade;, but as soon as they were up against the 
alternative—either to have Britain join the European federation and 
face its dangerous consequences for the future of the empire, or to 
allow the union to be organized along purely Continental lines, they 
preferred not to commit themselv^. I had the same experience with the 
Britkh public at large. Only one Ei^shman Was at that time ready to 
accept the consequences c£ European union and to ^pport my plan 
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wholeheartedly and effectively—^the secretary o£ state for the dominions 
and colonies, L. S, Amery. 

Amery is one of those men whose admirable qualities of character 
and mind make plausible why Britain became the world’s leading na¬ 
tion in the nineteenth century. He represents the tradition of the great 
empire builders and should be regarded as a legitimate successor of 
Disraeli and Joseph Chamberlain. His loyalty and patriotism are not 
so much attached to Great Britain as to the world-wide British Com¬ 
monwealth, Born in India, a great traveler, sportsman, and alpinist, 
he speaks sixteen languages and is one of the few men of our time who 
really know our planet from the historical as well as the geographical 
angle. The services he has rendered his country are inestimable even 
though they are still waiting for their full recognition in history. It 
was Amery, primarily, who transformed the empire into a common¬ 
wealth of nations bound by loyalty to a single crown. It was he who, 
after Munich, led the campaign for miHtary conscription which saved 
England and with England most likely all of our civilization. Again, 
after the fall of Norway, it was he who took the initiative in Parliament 
to oust Neville Chamberlain and put Churchill in his place as prime 
minister. Since then he has held one of the most difficult and impor¬ 
tant posts in the British Cabinet—the India Office. 

When I met Amery in 1925 he was still head of the Colonial Office 
and working in speech and writing toward stronger political and eco¬ 
nomic unity within the empire. ‘^You are one single nation, one com¬ 
mon branch of humanity,” he told his public in Great Britain and the 
dominions. He agreed with me that the British Empire was a single 
political continent, as separate from Pan-Europe as it was from Pan- 
America. Our ideas about world organization, about pacifism, about 
the League of Nations, and about the defense of Western civilization 
were almost identical. And he championed the cause of Pan-Eurc^ 
in a very effective manner- It was primarily due to him that no di^nist 
Pan-Europe arose in England and that nobody interpreted the 
ment as an attempt to separate Britain firom the Continent. AH thrcs^i 
the coming years he remained my closed British friend and advisor in 
ail matters o£ European union. 

It was in England that I conceived the plan m visit the Stai^ 
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brilliant, who, throughout the following years of peace and war, re¬ 
mained faithful to the ideas of Pan-Europe, and Clarence Streit, who 
later started a similar movement for Anglo-American federation. But 
despite all articles and interviews about Pan-Europe, the American pub¬ 
lic remained only vaguely informed of our aims. I therefore decided 
that it might help the cause were I to plead it personally. However, the 
plan would not have matured so quickly without the good offices of 
my friend Max Warburg, famous Hamburg banker and one-time 
member of the German peace delegation at Versailles. 

Max Warburg had been one of Pan-Europe’s earliest proselytes. He 
had two brothers living in the United States, Paul, the economist, and 
Felix, the philanthropist. At their suggestion the American Foreign 
Policy Association, directed by James MacDonald, invited me to deliver 
a series of dinner speeches throughout the United States. I was to be 
assisted by Christian Lange, Norwegian pacifist and secretary of the 
International Peace Office. The plan was that I should open the discus¬ 
sion by explaining the aims of Pan-Europe and he was to oppose them 
from the point of view of the League of Nations. 

My wife and I sailed in October, 1925, and while on board the 
Berengaria heard the encouraging news that Stresemann, Briand, and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain had signed the Locarno Treaty. Germany 
abandoned its claims to Alsace-Lorraine and asked for membership in 
the League. France promised to evacuate progressively the occupied 
German territory in the Rhineland. A new period seemed to open up 
for Europe. Peace and reconstruction were no longer empty slogans, 
and even the idea of European union seemed less utopian than before. 
It was an auspicious moment to arrive in the United States and plead 
the cause of Pan-Europe. 

Summing up the impressions of my first stay on the American con¬ 
tinent, I may say that what surprised me most was the fact that the 
idea of European union found sudb favorable reception everywhere. 
I had expected opposition or at least a certain amount of apprtension 
that a united Eurt^ might one day become a rival of America. But 
there was none. America was too confident of its own future to be¬ 
grudge Europe the benefits of federalism, and definitely welcomed the 
prospect that all domestic strife in Europe would be settled by the 
Europeans themselves and that never again would American boys have 
to cross the ocean to restore order in Europe. 

Friends of the League of Nations, like Ccdonel House, fovored Pan- 
because tl^y hoped that Anamcan acceptance of the principle 
iio 



of regionalism or rather continentalism might facilitate America’s 
participation in the League. Isolationists, like senators Borah, Capper, 
and Shipstead, with whom I discussed the matter, favored my idea 
because it provided a method by which Europe could live in peace and 
prosperity without requiring American assistance and intervention. 

I found my most convinced supporters among the promoters of Pan- 
Americanism, because both ideas and movements are based on the com¬ 
mon principle of continentalism. Every step gained by Pan-Americanism 
was a recommendation for Pan-Europe and vice versa. 

We stayed three months in America and during that time were over¬ 
whelmed with kindness and hospitality everywhere. 

We traveled from city to city, meeting old friends and making new 
ones, discussing the problems of war and peace, of Europe and America, 
of world organization and continentalism. 

The lecture schedule planned by the Foreign Policy Association 
worked to perfection. Christian Lange proved an excellent companion, 
and it did not take long before we became good friends. His personality 
had already charmed me in Geneva where I visited him before sailing 
abroad. At that time I had taken great pains to explain to him the need 
for European union, but he had stopped me with a gesture of comic 
despair: “If you don’t stop convincing me, I should have to cancel my 
trip to the United StatesI” 

In New York I called on Mr. Frank Munscy, a publisher of nation¬ 
wide influence. During a long and animated conversation Munsey re¬ 
peated again and again that, judging from vdiat he himself had seen 
of conditions abroad, Pan-Europe alone could save the European con¬ 
tinent from another war and subsequent destruction, and that be was 
ready to back my efforts with all the means at his disposaL Half an 
hour after we had separated I m^ him again at a lunchecai party given 
in our honor by Mr. and Mrs, Vincent Astor. I delivered a short address 
on Pan-Eurcpe; and when I had finidicd, Munsey, who had been sit¬ 
ting next to my wife, rose to say: “I am convinced that Count Couden- 
hove’s idea alone can save Europe^ and I am ready to back him w&h 
my papers, my money, and my personal influence.’* 

His short and unexpected declaration made a de^ impiessiofi a& 
the luncheon guests, but I cpuH not take him on his pledge that 
day. My lecture schedule txxjk me to CSiicago, and I had to make a 
train- We fixed an appointineat for the foBowkig week to dBscitss tfie 
dmils of his financial si;^)p(^ On the train back hum the Mkidle 
W^ I read in tte p 2 |>er that he bad been £^)eraied on fear s^pencficMs. 



A few days later he underwent another operation which proved fatal 
In his testament, made five years before, he left his fortune of forty 
million dollars to the Metropolitan Museum, for which he never had 
shown any special interest. 

I deeply regretted Frank Munsey’s death. His serious and intelligent 
person^yity had made a profound impression on me. I also regretted 
that his death prevented him from giving his promised support. Had 
he backed the Pan-European movement as he intended, it might have 
been able to triumph over the intrigues of political parties and leaders 
and perhaps even over Nazism. 

Other Americans with whom I discussed Pan-Europe were the secre¬ 
tary of state, Frank Kellogg, the secretary of commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, General Tasker H. Bliss, Bernard Baruch, Owen D. Young, 
Justice Hughes, Justice Brandeis, Jane Addams, Thomas Lament, Di¬ 
rector Rowe of the Pan-American Union, Raymond Fosdick, James 
Shotwell, Wilbur Thomas, James Brown Scott, Roscoe Pound, Edward 
A. Filenc, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Robert Brookings, Manley Hud¬ 
son, Frank Vanderlip, and Walter Lippmann, to name only a few of 
the many leaders of public opinion, of business and politics whom I 
approached in the matter. The majority were favorable to Pan-Europe 
but did not wish to commit themselves to a program that they regarded 
primarily as a matter for Europeans. 

Before sailing home to Europe, however, I constituted an “American 
Co-operative Committee of the Pan-European Union” headed by Dr. 
Stephen Duggan, brilliant director of the Institute of International Edu¬ 
cation, and backed by a number of prominent personalities, among 
them General Henry Allen, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Paul Cravath, 
Herbert Groly, John W. Davis, Frederick Delano, Felix Frankfurter, 
Julius Rosenwald, Norman Hapgood, William Hitz, Ferdinand Schc- 
vill, W. R. Sheperd, Clarence D. Owens, Mary Simkhovitch, Gerard 
Swope, Oscar S, Straus^ Munro Smith, and Felix and Paul Warburg. 
The committee pledged itself to watch public opinion in the United 
States in regard to the Pan-European idea and to explain it if it was 
necessary. 

I also arranged for an American edition of my book Pan-EuropCj, 
which appeared with a prefece by President Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Dr. Boder was in foil sympathy with the movement but unable to ^rve 
on oiir commiuee because his presidency of the Ckmegie Enefowment 
Jnteri^da^oiiai P^ce ocmipelled him not to CoxmiHt to special 



peace programs. We remained friends throughout the following years 
of peace and war. 

Sailing home from New York, we met in the mid-Atlantic the 
brilliant Rumanian statesman Nicola Titulescu, who was returning 
with his wife from a financial mission to Washington. We quickly be¬ 
came friends, and Titulescu remained all his life a convinced Pan- 
European. Indeed, he had to hide carefully the fact that he felt far more 
European than Rumanian, and had even to play the role of a Rumanian 
nationalist, to please his nationalistic colleagues in Bucharest and to 
assure his further career. But in his heart he was always a genuine 
European. 

Back in Cherbourg in the middle of January, 1926, my wife and I 
felt as if we had been gone from Europe for years. Something had 
happened to us during our stay abroad. We knew what it was, when 
we saw the dark old farms of Normandy buried deep in winter snow. 
We felt that this earth was our earth, the earth of Europe, stretching to 
the distant steppes of Russia and the shores of the Black Sea. Europe, 
for which we had pleaded all these years, had become our new and 
beloved fatherland—^not only intellectually but emotionally. We had 
become European patriots. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN Bctwecn Paris and Berlin 


WHILE we were homeward bound aboard the S. S. Majestic my wife 
and I had decided to organize our first Pan-European congress, and 
back in Vienna we sat down to the task at once. 

I sent personal invitations to aE prominent Europeans known to 
favor our movement, whether they were members of our organization 
or not. I also sent questionnaires to European leaders of politics, busi¬ 
ness, and public opinion asking “Do you consider a United States of 
Europe a necessity? Do you consider it possible?** Many answers were 
affirmative and even enthusiastic, some skeptical, few negative. I pub¬ 
lished them in our review. They gave a picture of what progress our 
movement had made since its start and furnished me with a mailing 
list as far as individuals for the congress were concerned. 

To give the congress authority I established an honorary board com¬ 
posed of six Pan-European statesmen: Benes, Caillaux, Loebe, Politis, 
Seipel, and Sforza. Nicola Politis, brilliant Greek statesman and inter¬ 
national lawyer, permanendy represented his country at the League of 
Nations and was considered one of the most intelligent and authorita¬ 
tive men within that organization. He had joined the Pan-European 
Union at its very start. 

Before long twenty-four hundred Pan-Europeans, coming from 
twaity-four different states, announced their participation; so we chose 
the largest and most beautiful hall of Vienna, the Konzerthaus, as 
headquarters of our congress. The congress opened on October 3, 
1926- That morning the boxes of the Konzerthaus were overcrowded 
with members of the Austrian government and the diplomatic corps 
and with relatives of the chief delegates. The heads of the natiorutl 
delations were seated at a large table on the platform. Places were 
marked with tiny national flags, the flag of Europe decorating the space 
in feont of my seat. Large flags of various European nations covered 
die walls, while back of our tsffile hung the large portraits of great men 
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who had worked in the past for the union of Europe: Komensky, St. 
Pierre, Kant, Nietzsche, Mazzini, Napoleon, and Victor Hugo. 

The first official act of the congress was the unfurling of a huge 
flag of Europe: on a blue background a golden sun with a red cross. 
Then Chancellor Seipel opened the session with a short speech. One 
by one the delegates followed with addresses of faith and hope, in their 
mother tongue. My own short address closed the morning session. 

Three days of political, economic, and cultural conferences and dis¬ 
cussions followed, while the leaders of the national delegations worked 
out a scheme for our organization, a central council composed of the 
presidents of all national groups sharing leadership with the president 
of the Union. 

The meeting was representative enough to warrant such action. The 
majority of the national delegations were headed by former or future 
members of governments. Paul Loebe was accompanied by Germany’s 
former chancellor and Catholic leader, Joseph Wirth. As his personal 
representative Briand had sent Yvon Dclbos, who became his successor 
as foreign minister. The Polish dictator. Marshal Pilsudski, had 
charged his brilliant and generous cotmtryman, Alexander Lednicki 
with the representation of the Polish group. Yugoslavia was represented 
by its future prime minister Korosec, and Esthonia by its former for¬ 
eign minister Charles Pusta. The League of Nations had sent an ob¬ 
server, and even Alexander Kerensky, last democratic prime minister 
of Russia, had come to speak on the future relations between united 
Europe and its Russian neighbor. Frederick H. Allen addressed the 
congress in the name of our American committee and Harry D, 
Gideonse, now president of Brooklyn College, participated in the 
discussions. 

For^ three days Vienna seemed the capital of Europe, with a nuuAer 
of brilliant social activities adding to the significance of the confess. 
The mayor of Vienna, Karl Seitz, gave a reception at the City HalL 
The ministers of France, Germany, and Czechc«Iovakia extended the 
hospitality of their legations. The Austrian government organized gak 
performances at the National C^>era and at the Burgtheater, the latter 
showing Rostand’s UAiglon, with Ida Roland in the feading rdk. A 
final festive gatherir^ united the members of the congress diplo- 
matic corps and many other gue^ at the city’s lovdiest imperial casde, 
Sdioenbrunn, which r^ver since tl^ feE of ihc empire had qpeoed its 
gates to &c public. 

press also ptoved veafy helpful and aMjpqrative. The internatkmal 



echo was strong and far-reaching. Telegrams poured into Vienna from 
the four corners of the earth, expressing solidarity or approval. News¬ 
papers of five continents reported on the movement’s brilliant demon¬ 
stration and surprising success. 

At the end of the third day I was elected president of the Pan-Euro¬ 
pean Union by unanimous vote, and the session closed with a Chopin 
waltz, played by Bronislav Huberman, the great European patriot, in 
his incomparable manner. 

With this successful congress the first act of Pan-Europe was over 
and the second had begim: it was necessary now to turn the movement 
for European union into political action. 

From his desk at the Quai d’Orsay an old man had watched the 
development of the Vienna congress and had studied attentively the 
confidential reports sent in by M. de Beaumarchais, his minister to 
Vienna. When the French delegation returned to Paris he received it 
at once to get supplementary facts. Satisfied with the information, he 
encouraged its members to go ahead with their campaign work in 
France. 

The man was Aristide Briand. I had met him early that year in 
Paris while homeward bound from the United States. He was then 
continuing Herriot’s foreign policy which had led him to the triumph 
of Locarno, and it seemed only logical that he should give Pan-Europe 
his official backing. When I met him in his elegant study at the Quai 
d’Orsay I had the immediate conviction that here was the man I had 
been seeking for years. 

Watching him at his huge writing desk littered with innumerable 
papers, I found him to be a little man with a broad face and unusually 
shining eyes. His smile was charming and ingratiating. Unlike Herriot, 
who gave the impression of a powerful St. Bernard dog, Briand recalled 
a highbred Persian cat, graceful, keen, and shrewd. 

He struck me as a unique combination of wise philosopher and smart 
politician. He knew how to play on the strings of human weaknesses 
and strength. He was master in the art of diplomacy. But he had noth¬ 
ing of the hypocrite, and behind his cynical mask he hid a fund of true 
idealism. He was no ascetic, and he looked like an artist rather than a 
stitesnan. He an artist whm. it came to dealing with his fellow 
men or using his beatsiful voice. The greater orator of his time, he in- 
^taMy left his audiences with the hnpre^on that every one of his 
words had come from the depth of his generous souL 
. about my plans and activities and I did not have mtich 



explaining to do. He asked me how the United States had reacted 
toward my campaign. His manner was as simple and sincere as if we 
were old friends. When I left him he said, “Go ahead, quick, quick, 
quick!” 

This evening we spent with Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Mann. My op¬ 
timistic mood after this first meeting with Briand is described in 
Mann’s diary of January 22, 1926, published in his pamphlet Account 
from Paris, as follows: 

Count Coudenhove-Kalergi and his wife Ida Roland (unforgettable, the 
Messalina-like majesty of her Zarina, commanding, with the star on her 
bosom, erect behind her imperial writing desk) await us in the hall. Cou- 
denhove, half Japanese, half mixed from the breed of Europe’s internaticHial 
nobility, really represents, as one knows, a Eurasiatic type of noble cosmop¬ 
olite giving an average German the feeling of being somewhat provin¬ 
cial. ... His personality and his words disclose unshakable faith in a political 
idea, that I do not consider without defects, but that he is spreading through¬ 
out the world and propagating by his pen and his perscai with clearest 
energy. He was coming from America and from England, where he had 
everywhere presented his ideas with strong moral success and just had here 
a detailed talk with Briand who had listened to him very attentively. He 
expressed confidence that things were getting on and that his vision would 
be realized within two years. 

Since that day more than three-quarters of a year had passed. Soon 
after our congress I went back to Paris to organize the French section 
of the Pan-European Union. A number of prominent Frenchmen had 
already joined: Clcmentel, the president of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, De Monzie, cabinet member, Paul Boncour, Charles 
Rist, Lucien Romier, editor of the Figaro, and Francis Dekisi, who 
had attended our congress and was now writing his book Les Deux 
Europes, dealing with the problem of economic union between indus¬ 
trial and agrarian Europe. 

I <x>nsulted Briand as to which of these men might be offered the 
leadership of the Pan-European Union in France. He suggested ins 
close friend Louis Loucheur. So Loucheur became president of our new 
Frcndi committee; Caillaux was honorary pre^dent^ while Leon Btnm 
and the famous jurist Joseph Barthelemy accepted the vice-ptest^Dcles. 

The Central* CoutK^ of the Pan-European Union held its annusd 
meeting in Paris in May, 1927. Briand, charming, talkative, and brffliailt 
as ever, rec^ved its members at the Quai d’Orsay. In his friendlj ^d 
sylnpi^etk: way he asfc^ deleg^e a rather tricky qi^stkm: Wlkt 
future alritn& dp yon eaj^ect your natkia to take on tJbe queslIWi ot 



European union? He congratulated us on the rapid progress of our 
work and expressed the conviction that only union could save our 
continent from war and extinction. “Yes,” he added emphatically, 
“despite all obstacles, your movement will triumph sooner than the 
world believes possible.” 

Encouraged by his optimism, I offered him the honorary presidency 
of our Central Council and of the Pan-European Union, which he 
accepted without hesitation and retained until his death- 

Agence Havas published the news of his acceptance the next day and 
suddenly the attention of the whole world was focused on the idea of 
European union, simply because one of the most powerful European 
statesmen had committed himself to it. 

All of our members now expected Briand to take an initiative or at 
least to hail Pan-Europe publicly in a speech as Herriot had done. But, 
although he continued to encourage our work privately and promised 
action soon, nothing decisive happened. 

I am convinced that his dilatory attitude was a capital mistake which 
was to have tragic consequences for our movement and for Europe. In 
1927 the spirit of Locarno was still alive, and the idea of European 
union had become the great hope of the younger generation. Had 
Briand then taken up the idea boldly in collaboration with Stresemann, 
he might have triumphed over all his adversaries. But Briand the diplo¬ 
mat ignored Briand the statesman. He hesitated to make the concessions 
necessary to win full-fledged German co-operation: a generous com¬ 
promise in the reparations problem and the immediate evacuation of 
the occupied Rhineland. Briand probably was ready for such a sacrifice, 
but he was unable to overcome the opposition of his cabinet and of 
Prime Minister Poincare. 

Meanwhile I found myself face to face with a certain amount of dis¬ 
trust and hostility on the part of the French nationalists. In order to 
reduce such distrust which might endanger our movement, I decided 
to see their leaders one by one- I had a long talk with Poincar^ who 
^emed to me a man oi great intelligence but of little vision. He lis¬ 
tened to me politely, neither approving nor disapproving my opinions. 
He was interested in Pan-Europe but did not believe its immediate 
realization possible. Another former president of the French republic, 
old Alexander Miller and, confessed frankly that the idea of European 
union had never entered his mind, while Andre Tardieu, brilliant 
fcader of the Right and one of the authors of the Versailles Treaty, 
sedmbd ^enefly to the plan in spite of hk ^epticism. Only Paul 
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Etienne Flandin was as convinced of the necessity of Pan-Europe as 
Briand himself. 

However, all these conversations seemed to be rather futile in the 
end. French opposition had its roots not in politics but in business. The 
major part of French industry and trade was hostile to making eco¬ 
nomic concessions to Germany because it feared the competition of 
the superior German industrial organization. The nationalist politicians 
were only so many instruments in the hands of French industrial 
leaders, who were also in control of the press. To convert France to 
Pan-Europe it was necessary to obtain the support of French big busi¬ 
ness. Briand knew this when he suggested Louis Loucheur for presi¬ 
dent of our French Committee. 

Loucheur looked half bulldog, half Chinese. His personality was 
powerful, vigorous, and impressive. There was something dictatorial 
about him, but his aggressiveness was tempered by French courtesy and 
esprit. He was both businessman and politician. As businessman he 
was contemptuous of the corruption of parliamentary circles; as poli¬ 
tician he abhorred the reactionary narrowmindedness of big business. 
As a politician he belonged to the Left, as a businessman to the Right. 
Although he was essentially a nationalist, he was intelligent enough to 
understand that in our era no nation can stand alone and that inter¬ 
national collaboration is a mainspring of success in both politics and 
business. As a character he was not to be trusted, but the world could 
always rely on his brains. Last but not least he was one of Briand^s 
closest friends, on whom the French foreign minister relied for both 
political and economic advice. 

The very jSrst thing Loucheur told me was that he considered our 
cemmittee of Frendi political and mcaral leaders utterly useless- Its 
members would meet at the obligatory annual conferences, if they 
cared to attend them at all, and then disperse without having accom- 
pKAcd anything. To achieve results and not mere talk, we would have 
to oiganizc a second committee composed of influential businessmen. 
As pre^rietor of the PeUt Journal, Loudbeur knew better than anyos^ 
in France what close ties exited between business, pcditic^ and 
ofmnion and what a key position big business held uiKier the Third 
Republic. 

Within a jEew days Loucheur had constiMed a Pan-European ood- 
Qiatitlg g fMnrignfrt ee ermsssting of twenty meml^ES £ie|»e!9eiitat£ve of 
main temches Fr^ch indusiriai {Hodiictioc^ stidh as Lati- 




min (cheinicals), Gabriel Cordier and Louis Marlio (aluminum), 
Gillet (silk), Dubrulle (wool), and Robert Hecker (electricity). With 
the help of this group Loucheur could pave the way for Briand’s 
political action. 

Conditions had never been more favorable to a Franco-German rap¬ 
prochement. Both countries had as ministers of foreign affairs enlight¬ 
ened statesmen, intelligent enough to understand that Franco-German 
relations were the crux of the European problem and would lead either 
to European union or to war. Both were determined to prevent that 
war. Economic conditions also helped. In Germany a wave of pros¬ 
perity had put an end to inflation, unemployment, and civil war. The 
coimtry had reorganized its industry and established huge trusts that 
controlled large parts of its national economy. German exports, fostered 
by American loans, had expanded beyond expectation. The tension be¬ 
tween capital and labor had eased. 

France, too, had overcome the perils of inflation, and the general will 
to maintain peace was stronger than all imperialistic aspirations. Al¬ 
though Poincare had a large following, the French nation as such gave 
distinct preference to Briand’s generous policy. 

Nevertheless, a problematic state of affairs continued below the smil¬ 
ing surface. Up to now French public opinion had considered Pan- 
Europe a beautiful dream, a promise for a distant future. Thanks to 
Loucheur’s initiative the dream had become a program, but almost at 
once it began to meet opposition, suspicion, and hostility. The nation¬ 
alists feared for the privileged position France now occupied in Europe 
in consequence of her victory; other Frenchmen, who had approved of 
Pan-Europe as long as it remained an object of toasts and dinner 
speeches, refused to face such practical issues as economic union, mone¬ 
tary union, colonial co-operation, a federal army, and a common foreign 
pedicy. They realized that European union was impossible without 
concessions on their pai% but they were not willing to make these con¬ 
cessions as long as the Germans held plans of revenge. 

The main diflSculty was this: the more I discussed the Pan-European 
problem with German and French leaders, the more I realized the gap 
which sq>arated thdr respective views. Genuine understanding existed 
only in the intellectual realm, Thomas Mann and Paul Valery dreamed 
<£ the san^ kind rf unitai Eurc^; bin, alas, Briand’s ideas on Europe 
^&rincily from c£ Sri:esemann> and the P^-£nrpp^ 
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aims o£ the German industrialists were altogether at odds with those o£ 
their French colleagues. 

The central problem of France was the problem of military security, 
Farseeing Frenchmen favored the idea of transfor min g the provisional 
system of security now in existence into a permanent one, by estab¬ 
lishing a European federation before Germany had recovered from its 
present inferior military state. 

Germany on the other hand was Httle concerned with the problem 
of security. It desired a revision of the Treaty of Versailles. Its claim 
for ''Gleichherechtigung** (equal rights), which meant the abohshment 
of all reparations and the restitution of its political rights as an equal 
wi thin the family of nations, had grown louder every year. The (Ar¬ 
mans were ready to accept any suggestion that would put an end to 
their unilateral disarmament; they were ready to sacrifice large parts of 
their national sovereignity on the altar of Pan-Europe; they would 
even agree to a European federal army composed of equally strong na¬ 
tional contingents—^provided they were no longer discriminated against 
in the political and military field. 

Another difference between the two nations arose from the fact that 
while France’s problems were primarily poHtical, Germany’s main 
problem centered in its overpopulation, a problem complicated by its 
poor soil and its lack of raw materials. In order to live and produce 
Germany had to import. In order to pay for its imports, it had to ex¬ 
port. Unless imports and exports balanced each other on the natk^nal 
credit sheet, the country faced starvation and ruin. 

As long as the old system econmnic sovereignty prevailed in Eu¬ 
rope, Germany always feared that its neighbors would raise their 
customs tariffs to a ruinous extent. What it needed was a safe market 
which could rkot be closed by high-handed or self-sufficient neigyxir& 
Pan-Europe provided such a market, for it implied an economic and 
mon^ary union. It also impli^ free access to raw materials in tropical 
cc4onies. 

France had iKmc of Germany’s eccHiiomic prd>lcms. She had no ^ir- 
plus population. She had a rich coknial empire that she had only b^ttn 
to exploit. Products of hoc industry were absorbed by tfe® home mar¬ 
kets; expon ws^ a ktxury, not a vital need; in fret, the maiooty of the 
French industrialists were mcMe occupied wiA ddfendiii^ their 
aoi^ maik^ again^ German, Bd^iae and Ameiican bompet-? 
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methods of production and thought it suicidal to give such dangerous 
competition a chance in her own market. 

Briand and Stresemann reflected the attitudes of their respective 
nations. Briand was determined to put France s security first. This 
meant stabilization of European frontiers, especially in the east, where 
war could flare up at any time over the issue of the Corridor of Danzig. 
Stresemann refused to guarantee the German-Polish borders. He in¬ 
sisted that revision of those boundaries was a premise necessary to 
European peace. Nor was he ready to sacrifice his close relationship 
with Russia as long as the Corridor cut Germany in two. 

Only a compromise, but of constructive character, could overcome 
such fundamental dissidence; and on both sides politics, business, and 
public opinion must combine for the task. 

Loucheur suggested that I constitute a committee in Germany simi¬ 
lar to the Pan-European committee of French industrial leaders. The 
committee must of course be representative of German industry and 
finance and willing to co-operate with the French group. 

The committee was born without delay and included men like Carl 
Duisberg and Carl Bosch (chemistry), Vocgler and Poensgen (steel), 
Silverberg (coal), Hermann Buecher (electricity), Robert Bosch (ma¬ 
chines), Von Stauss (automobiles), Hermann Lange (textiles), Richard 
Heilner (linoleum), and Carl Melchior and Herbert Gutmann (fi¬ 
nance). 

This group fused with that of their French colleagues, and together 
they represented a European economic council designed to cover 
gradually all European production. As its membership increased, it 
gained for us the very valuable co-operation of Emil Mayrisch and 
D anni e Heineman. 

Mayrisch was the head of the Luxembourg steel production and 
founder of the European steel trust. Within this trust the German 
and French steel magnates, enemies and competitors until then, sud¬ 
denly had turned allies and collaborators. It was Mayrisch who had 
accomplished this miracle. As a native of Luxembourg, a bi-lingual 
country lying in the very paths of the two great powers, he was the 
born mediator between the hostile steel lords on both sides of the Rhine. 
And Mayrisch was an enthusiastic Pan-European. When my wife and 
I were guests at Colpach, his charming Luxembourg estate, I offered 
him the presidency of the Pan-European Committee of Luxembourg. 
He aixepted at once, thus automatically Joining our Central Council. 
It was understood that he should serve on the economic c ommi ttee 





where his powerful, dynamic, and broad-minded personality was of 
invaluable assistance. 

Dannie Heineman, an American citizen, had created the “Sofina,” 
a concern of leading electrical societies with headquarters in Brussels. 
A man of unflinching energy and great vision, he organized our Pan- 
European branch in Belgium, getting the country's leading socialists. 
Catholics, and democrats, men like Van de Vyvere, Van Cauwelaert, 
Jules Destree, and Paul Emile Janson, to unite in the common cause of 
European union. As a matter of fact, I found that the heads of the 
electrical industry all over Europe were generally more broad-minded 
than most of their colleagues in other production branches. The first 
German industrialist to be actively interested in Pan-Europe was Felix 
Deutsch, head of the German General Electric Company, and after 
his death it was his successor, Herman Buecher, who became one of 
the strongest and most active of our German supporters. In France it 
was Ernest Mercier, head of the “Union Parisienne,” who, after 
Loucheur’s death, took over the lead of the French Pan-European 
committee. However, at this moment Loucheur still ruled our inter- 
European economic council with his usual authority, wisdom, and 
alacrity. 

Aware that the German businessmen desired a European customs 
union, while his own countrymen believed in protected trade, he sug¬ 
gested replacing the old protectionist methods of maintaining high 
tariffs by something entirely different—the establishment of Inter-Eu¬ 
ropean cartels. The European steel trust gave evidence that the scheme 
was practical; Loucheur was convinced that other branches would find 
it equally desirable. It satisfied the German view that economic co¬ 
operation should precede political union; it satisfied the French desire 
that the national market be defended. The entire problem of European 
economic co-operation might thus be happily and effectively soIv«L 

For justice’s sake it must be pointed out that Loucheur was nc^ only 
a representative of big business but a leftist liberal member of the 
French parliament. He knew how unpopular the notion of trusts was 
with the working classes, how easily the cartels might become instru¬ 
ments of exploitation unless held in check by some outside control 
which prevented raising of prices and lowering of wages. Efis fdan was 
to organize a supernational institution, possibly within the fiaine of 
the League oi Nation^ whidi would assure democratic contnd of all 
European cartels and trusts. Many of his ideas he discussed inSofizially 
at the recurrent meetings of our ecmKmic board in Fajris> Inn he had 
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high hopes that his plans might mature before the decade came to an 
end. The atmosphere of mutual confidence and sympathy in which 
our conferences took place justified his optimism. It must not be for¬ 
gotten that all these negotiations went forward upon the crest of the 
shoit wave of European economic prosperity. They were further in¬ 
spired by the example of American prosperity, which seemed the strik¬ 
ing result of a huge home market, rationalized production methods, 
low prices, high wages, and mass consumption, bringing in their wake 
an extremely high standard of living. The gospel of Ford became the 
hope of European business and furnished the strongest impulse toward 
an establishment of a European supermarket of three hundred million 
consumers. 

However, the final results of Loucheur’s mediatory role were disap¬ 
pointing. It was not altogether his fault, or that of his group, who saw 
the world from too specialized an angle. At the end of the decade the 
rising tide of a world-wide economic depression annihilated all in¬ 
dividual efforts at reconstruction and altered the very basis of European 
business life. The beginning of the crisis almost coincided with 
Loucheur’s death in 1930. But as early as 1927 the only definite result of 
the participation of big business in the Pan-European movement was 
this: a number of nationalist papers, in Germany and France, owned 
or controlled by industrial groups, suddenly favored the idea of Pan- 
European union; thus they paved the way towards Briand’s political 
initiative which would have been impossible in the face of their 
combined opposition. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN Briatid's Initiative 


AS NOVEMBER, 1928, approached, a pall of inertia fell over my 
work. I found it hard to face the fact that Europe was celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of the Armistice without any real peace in sight. 

To be sure, I had succeeded in turning an old dream into a young 
movement. I had succeeded in raising the flag of the United States of 
Europe. I had gained the support of many European leaders and a large 
section of Europe’s intelligentsia. The movement had broadened and 
developed. From Spain to Norway and from Finland to Greece a chain 
of national committees for Pan-Europe had strengthened and spread 
the idea. Every morning I received piles of letters and articles approving 
my plans and expressing hope for their realization. But when I stopped 
perusing them and looked instead at the headlines of the morning 
papers, I realized at once what a tremendous gap separated the contents 
of my mail from the actualities of international politics; that the Pan- 
European Union was but a private organization, and I was working 
as a powerless individual, neither backed nor assisted by any European 
government. This lack of support assured my independence, impar¬ 
tiality, and moral authority—but limited my chances of success. 

What then stood in the way of my plans.? What stood in the way erf 
Franco-German understanding? Briand and Stresemann both de^red 
this understanding but had no power to enfcH-ce it. They were at the 
mercy of their parliamoat^ who could dismiss them any day. The 
deputies who represented these parliaments were not indq>endeEit 
either; they were at the mercy of their electors who could rcfciae to 
re-dect them, mining thdr politkal careers. And what influenced these 
eleotOTs? An anonymous public cqjinion in^Hrcd by a groiq> of news¬ 
paper pre^rktors who;, in feeding the naliemlist tendencies and conoejt 
erf tibdr readers^ pmairf only their private interests. This frre^i^asSile 
blit immense^ poWdrM coterie ms^ k im|X)sribk for mf Enrojp^ 
gpvcnmacot to; |wsiie a pdicy of coostnK:tive tlsKi 
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reconcile Germany, “public opinion” would have driven him from 
office and denounced him as a national traitor. The same fate would 
have fallen to the lot of Stresemann, had he sacrificed the national claim 
for Danzig or the Corridor. 

In Poland conditions were similar. Pilsudski was military dictator 
and national hero—^but not powerful enough to relinquish the Corridor 
to Germany. In 1927 I suggested a compromise in the matter because 
I saw in it a probable source of war. I proposed that Poland should 
retain Gdynia and a free port at Danzig, while the city of Danzig and 
the Corridor should be returned to Germany. As a matter of compen¬ 
sation the century-old union between Poland and Lithuania should be 
re-established. This would strengthen Poland strategically and ulti¬ 
mately bring about greater co-operation between all of the Baltic states, 
but it presupposed that Poland return to its little neighbor its former 
nation^ capital of Wilno. The Pohsh nationalists were outraged at this 
proposal. When I came back to Warsaw to lecture, Polish students 
staged a demonstration and interrupted my conference until the police 
came to arrest them. 

There were difficulties also in central Europe where Hungary’s co¬ 
operation could not be secured without some territorial concessions 
from its neighbor states. Masaryk, with whom I discussed the problem, 
offered to restore to Hungary a border-region of Slovakia, inhabited 
by half a million Magyars. Benes did not back this bid. He considered 
any cession of territory impossible for constitutional and psychological 
reasons. Had Masaryk tried to enforce it with a threat of resignation, 
the Czechoslovak Parliament would certainly have sacrificed Masaryk 
rather than a single acre of land. 

The only bright spot in the dark picture of continued European 
strife was the reconcilation Greece and Turkey had effected after an 
indescribably cruel war, and after six centuries of hate and oppression. 
At the time peace was concluded between them, both countries were 
blessed with far-sighted and energetic statesmen—Kemal Ataturk; the 
Turkish dictator, and Eleutherios Venizelos, Greek premier. Both men 
were aware that Greece and Turkey must decide between periodic war 
and permanent peace. They chose peace. Venizelos went to Ankara 
and came to terms with Kemal. They concluded an alliance and created 
the nucleus of a Balkan uniem. 

Later, when Veniz^os passed through Vienna, I had an impassioned 
oemversation with him on the problem of Turkey and Pan-Europe. He 
3dqdtin<^ me that Turkey undar the rule rf Kemal had become an 
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integral part of Western civilization and that whatever the future of 
Pan-Europe, Turkey must be made part of it. He assured me that 
Greece could only co-operate with our movement if Turkey also were 
included. He spoke with admiration of Kemal and the impressions 
he had received on his journey to Ankara. 

Since then I had often thought of the inspiring example Greece and 
Turkey had given their sister nations by securing national peace and 
prosperity at the price of a generous compromise. I thought of them 
now. I compared their attitude with that of France and Germany. 
Somewhat bitterly I recalled Briand’s vain promises for support of 
European union. Why had he never mentioned it in his speeches? 
Was he one of these numerous statesmen who privately insisted that 
Pan-Europe was the salvation of the Continent, but never dared say 
so in public? Somehow my hope was at its lowest ebb. I was afraid that 
my efforts on behalf of Pan-Europe had failed, that the movement was 
doomed, and that even if the time for action eventually came Briand 
would be ousted or dead. 

However, the tide was soon to turn. When, some weeks later, I sat 
facing Briand again across the huge desk in his study on the Quai 
d’Orsay, his eyes seemed brighter than ever; his gentle smile persisted 
while he talked. He told me that he intended before long to submit to 
the League of Nations a suggestion concerning Pan-Europe. He ex¬ 
pected to back this suggestion with his full political authority. He was 
certain that the coming year would wimess at least a first rudimentary 
core of a European federation. He asked that I speed up my propa¬ 
ganda work and in the meantime keep silent and patient a little longer. 
Nobody knew of his plans except his closest friend and ccjlaborator, 
Alexis Leger. 

I promised discretion. I was happy that L^r was behind the 
initiative, for I considered him a friend who shared my political out¬ 
look, an oudook based on moral considerations. 

L6ger, who later was to become permanent secretary of state of for¬ 
eign affairs, had a growing infli^noe on Briand’s fc^-eign pedky, first 
as his chef de cabinet, later as his undersecretary of state. 

Bom in Guadaloupe, he had a much wider outlook on world affairs 
than the Continent^ Frenchmen- Years before he had won literarf 
fame by publishing a few volumes of finest poetry under an assrmied 
name. His psychiatric studies had given him a keen eye dhaiacter 
evaiuatipn, ^d a ^y in the Far East had strengdiaaed hk plfiioapf^iE; 
aiKi jPontjemplatlve^^. tendencies. He htmafog idealism wMl 
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cold calculating realism, vision with statesmanship. During all the fol¬ 
lowing years he remained faithful to Briand’s spirit, working always 
for European union. He never ceased to be a loyal friend, helping me 
to maintain good relations with all of Briand’s successors from Pierre 
Laval to Paul Reynaud- Dismissed in May, 1940, on account of his 
pro-British policy, he now lives as an exile in the United States. 

The months following my interview with Briand seemed endless. 
Every morning I hoped to find this headline: “Briand Proposes Euro¬ 
pean Federation,” four words that would turn my dream almost into 
a fact. 

In March came the first sign. De Jouvenel reported in an article that 
Briand had sounded British and German diplomatic circles on the 
feasibility of a European economic union as a first step to political union 
in Europe. This meant that the idea was being planted in ofiScial circles 
and would soon be placed before the various government heads. 

'With this first step taken, others soon followed. In June, at a meeting 
of the Council of the League of Nations in Madrid, Briand spoke 
privately about Pan-Europe with Stresemann and other foreign min¬ 
isters, who approved his plan. A month later he took the decisive step; 
he called a press conference in the Quai d’Orsay and announced that 
he intended to suggest the establishment of a European union to the 
next Assembly of the League of Nations in September. Newspapers all 
over the world printed this sensational news in headlines the next day, 
and it exploded across Europe like a bomb. What most of the Euro¬ 
peans had hoped in their heart of hearts, but had not dared to believe, 
seemed to be coming true. True, the Pan-Europeans formed but a 
minority in Europe. Most people had been neither for nor against 
Pan-Europe, simply because they did not consider it an immediate 
possibility, nothing about which they would have to bother during the 
years to come. But, on the other hand, only a small section of Euro¬ 
peans was definitely opposed to Pan-Europe: the fanatic nationalists 
and the communists. All other men and women were potential Pan- 
Europeans; they were rather in sympathy vdth the idea, without taking 
any definite stand. Their final attitude would depend on the form of 
European federation, whether it were in agreement with dieir national 
ideas and aspirations or not. Among this large group of potential Pan- 
Europeans was a big section of the conservatives, most of the Social 
Democrats and Catholics, alrno^ all liberals and large nuirjbers of the 
ajgrarians- All these groins approved Briand’s Initiative, that gave them 
IV3pe: not so fa tmited EuropeMhat had no strong cmcKibnal 



attraction for them—as for an era of lasting peace and of increasing 
prosperity. The news that the leading statesman of Europe, Briand, was 
preparing a United States of Europe had, therefore, a tremendous re¬ 
sponse all over the Continent: in all families, in aU inns, in all villages, 
at all markets, in all clubs, in all caf&, at all business meetings this 
sensational news was discussed, with interest, skepticism, or sympathy. 
Great hopes were raised among the nations that had suffered the hard¬ 
ships of the last war, from the Finnish lakes and woods to the coasts 
and islands of Greece; hopes for a new Europe, peaceful like Switzer¬ 
land and prosperous like the United States of America. To millions of 
men and women on fields and in factories Briand appeared as the great 
prophet of peace, as the hero of European reconciliation. After fift^n 
hundred years of wars the beautiful vision of a united Europe seemed 
to approach accomplishment within our fortunate generation. 

But this strong approval of Briand’s promise was far from unani¬ 
mous. Briand had many powerful enemies among the nadonalists of 
his coimtry, who began to ridicule him, declaring his aim not only 
impracticable but also dangerous to the security of France. But other 
French nationalists backed Briand, not because they were enthusiastic 
over his plan but because they were proud that it was the French gewr- 
ernment that had taken such decisive action before the eyes of the 
world- Briand knew how important this clement of nadonal prestige 
was for the popularity of his Initiative in France. That was the reastai 
why he often mentioned my name privately, but never publidy in 
connection with his Initiative. He knew how unfavorably public opm- 
ion would react if he gave the impression of executing a plan “made in 
Vienna.” And it was not one of his hiends, but one of his most ¥k)lent 
political enemies, Franklin Bouillon, whoi, from the tribune of parlia¬ 
ment, reproached him for following my si^gestions in his Initiative 
for Pan-Europe. I tha-efore canceled the preparations §ot a Pan-Etso- 
pean congress in Paris and refrained horn any j^ilicity in France 
while Briand’s own campaign was under way. 

In Germany the situatkHi was very different Hie fact Ffanec 
was crusading for Pan-Eurc^ made die idea dodUy sstisp&ct fa Ae 
eyes of the German national^. Many aew^per^ who had 
the plan os Ioe^ as it seemed my own, derided it when Btiafal 
it up. They tried to SOW distrust between ^laxid and 
Gerinan' ration ^ ^new and d^^epoiis far 
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Germany thought far more broadly about Briand’s Initiative and wel¬ 
comed it with a sympathy amounting often to enthusiasm. 

Italy proved a surprise. Mussolini declared himself in favor of 
Briand’s plan provided that joint administration of all African colonies 
were considered. 

The smaller Continental states all saw the plan from a purely na¬ 
tional angle, welcoming it according to whatever it might bring them. 
I was glad to find Austria at least unanimously in favor of Briand’s 
plan. Only Great Britain’s reactions were definitely unfavorable. Prime 
Minister MacDonald in an interview to the Daily Telegraph declared 
the idea of a United States of Europe to be premature; at best, one 
might speak about it in ten years. This, in diplomatic language, meant 
a polite but definite rejection of Briand’s proposal. Most of the British 
papers were either skeptical or noncommittal, although they credited 
Briand with courage and generosity. 

In France Briand’s popularity had meanwhile increased rather than 
decreased. He was elected prime minister retaining the portfolio of 
minister of foreign affairs. This in itself indicated wide support of 
his foreign policy. In his inauguration address before the Chamber he 
made his first public mention of Pan-Europe: 

For four years the ambitious program suggested by the phrase “United 
States of Europe” has been in my thoughts without my being able to com¬ 
mit myself to the gigantic task. However, after a painstaking examination 
of the whole question I have come to the conclusion that Europe will never 
be pacified as long as certain problems remain unsolved, certain suspicions 
unallaycd, and as long as the nations of Europe do not try to find ways 
and means of collaboration. 

He added that he would now submit the matter to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations. 

The speech swept the audience off its feet. The Chamber gave him 
a vote of confidence. Briand had won his first round. Now the Initia¬ 
tive was no longer his, but that of his nation. 

Several days later he attended the conference at the Hague where 
the reparations problem was reconsidered on the basis of the Young 
Plan. During his opening address Stresemann congratulated Briand on 
his new European policy, declaring it an economic necessity. 

The date of Briand’s speech before the League of Nations Assembly 
was set for September 4, 1929. Geneva was never lovelier. The white 
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city, the blue lake and the gray-green mountains were steeped in bril¬ 
liant sunlight. Quais and squares gaily displayed the flags of almost 
every nation in the world, among them, as a newcomer, the flag of 
Pan-Europe. 

When Briand ascended the rostrum of the assembly hall of the 
League of Nations, he faced a galaxy of prime ministers and foreign 
ministers who had hurried there from the four corners of the world, 
Briand himself seemed young, hopeful, and vigorous. He stood there 
like another Columbus on his way to discover a new continent, sure 
of his goal although he was about to sail for unknown shores. My wife 
and I, who watched him from the diplomatic gallery, wished him all 
the luck in the world. Everybody who knew us congratulated us on 
the wonderful success of our cause. 

The audience hushed as Briand started to speak. Stoqping a little, he 
began slowly with a few indifferent sentences, then paused and sud¬ 
denly stood erect. His voice was still low as he began to tell his audi¬ 
ence how the movement for European union had captivated him when 
it seemed no more than a poetic vision. His voice rose a little as he 
spoke of the risk he took when he espoused the cause and turned it 
into a crusade. His strong, melodious voice resounded through the hall: 

But I am convinced that some kind of union is necessary for nations who 
represent a geographic unit. Such nations should at least be aMe to associate 
in order to discuss their common interests, make emnmon decisions and 
prove their solidarity in times of stress and tension. I want them to es¬ 
tablish this sort of solidarity. True, the union which we plan to bring 
about will have to deal with urgent economic problems. I am sure that it 
will produce results in this field. However, the union should prove ad¬ 
vantageous also from a political and social point of view and it should do 
so without endangering any nation’s sovereign rights. I therefore beg those 
of my colleagues who are here as representatives of their respective natkHis 
to examine ofiBkiahy my proposal during the present session of the League 
so that the next session may bring us nearer its realization. 

Again when he had ended, his magic had not failed him. Hie audii- 
ence cheered and rose. It was now for other European 
to take up the challenge. 

Stresemann spoke four days later, on September 8. As he s^ood dfi 
the ^leaker’s forum his feoe was drawn and vrfiitc- Con^pared m 
Briand’s brilliant perors^ian his delivery seemed duD. Bm fee derdo^ed 
his tlfca:Be logicaly and competendy, akhoc^ widsbi^ leb* 
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He dismissed the old-time objection that European union was a 
utopian concept. He touched on the grotesque state of European 
economy which had progressed backwards instead of forward. He 
pointed out that the treaties of Versailles, St. Germain, and Trianon had 
strengthened rather than diminished the tendency toward economic 
segregation. The distance Berlin-Tokyo was covered in twenty days, 
but in Europe a distance of twenty-five miles might demand half a day 
of travel if tedious customs examinations had to be undergone. All 
these absurdities were not only intolerable for Europeans but for the 
whole world. "Where, in Europe, is the European coin and European 
stamp?” he exclaimed. Yes, he added emphatically, he was ready to 
consider any suggestion that would result in a better and more reason¬ 
ably organized Europe. He wotild gladly co-operate with such a Europe. 

Eduard Benes spoke next. He welcomed Briand’s proposal, but he 
also indicated some of the difficulties that stood in the way of its 
realization. 

A short address followed, by the Italian delegate, Scialoja, who with¬ 
out committing himself merdy complimented Briand on his generous 
suggestion. 

We hoped to hear next from the British delegate, the laborite for¬ 
eign minister, Arthur Henderson. But Henderson remained silent. 

That day at Briand’s suggestion the chief delegates of the European 
nations met for Ixincheon at Briand’s headquarters, the Hotel des 
Bergues. Briand wished his guests to discuss his program informally 
and to suggest further practical steps. Henderson was present but rather 
as an observer than a partner. Again he kept a noncommittal attitude. 

Nevertheless this first unofficial European coimcil which had gath¬ 
ered around a white and not a green table came to important con¬ 
clusions. It charged Briand to draft, in the name of his government, 
a first preliminary plan which should be submitted to other European 
governments. These would then offer their own suggestions, where¬ 
upon Briand was to draft a second and revised program, to be submitted 
to the next session of the Assembly of the League in September, 1930. 

A few days after this tangible success for the Pan-European idea a 
bk>w fell which invalidated almost all of the momentary results. 

Stresemann died suddenly on his return to Germany, exhausted by 
years of pcteical struggle against demagogic nationalism. Even the 
death of Briand would have presented a lesser tragedy. Briand could 
%ve tepUced by Loucheur, Herriot, or de Jotwcnel, who would 
live earned oh his spim. But no one in Germany could replace Strese 
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mann. He had been in office six year^ directing his country's foreign 
policy in an authoritative and competent manner. He had just liberated 
German territory from the last of the armies of occupation. He, a na¬ 
tionalist himself, knew how to keep German nationalistic opposition 
in check. He might have fought even Hider and become Hindenburg^s 
successor in his stead. Now he was dead. A dangerous breach had 
opened in the ramparts of German democracy. Curtius, a weak poli¬ 
tician, unable to stem the rising tide of nationalism, took his place. 

For Briand, Stresemann’s death was a disaster. He and Stresemann 
had been the two pillars which had supported the hopes of the new 
Europe. It was more than doubtful that Briand could bear the whole 
burden alone. 

What about Germany’s co-operation.? What about Great Britain’s? 
The latter was almost hostile to Pan-Europe, while Italy continued to 
be not hostile, but cool to the plan. If Germany were to veer away 
from Stresemann’s political course the last hopes of achieving European 
union would fade. 

I saw at once that Briand’s Initiative needed considerable bolstering, 
particularly in central Europe. With the help of Herriot I targanized 
a number of meetings in the European capitals. Herriot and I were to 
be the principal speakers. Throughout this campaign, which la^cd 
through October, 1929, Herriot conquered all hearts and minds by the 
power of his speech and his enchanting personal charm. Vienna ac¬ 
claimed him enthusiastically, and so did Berlin, where he spoke in the 
big hall of the KroU Opera House. After the meeting my wife and I 
held a reception in his honor at the Hotel Kaiserhof, where he was 
introduced to the leading personalities of the German republic. But 
he did not forget to do honew: to Stresemann’s memory. His first visit 
in Berlin took him to the cemetery and Stre^mann’s grave. 

Our reception in Prague was ^uaBy cordial, as Herrick doai- 
sidered a very faithful fricAd of Czechoslovakia. The meeting beeame 
a h^hly polyglot affair. Benes made his address in Cascch, Hbrrlot 
in French, I in German. ■ 

It was evident, however, that in ^itc of ifcrriot’s generous 
everywhere, the movement Sor European union was rapidly 
ground in Germany. A new and stronger effort on its bad 
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Union, Fifty copies were forwarded to us by diplomatic mail for dis¬ 
tribution among the principal delegates. Briand thus wanted to stress 
his solidarity with the Pan-European movement. 

At the conference Briand was represented by Loucheur, who was 
accompanied by Joseph Barthelemy and Daniel Serruys, one of the 
country’s leading economists. Briand himself sent the following 
telegram: 

“I am happy to send the congress my good wishes and to congratu¬ 
late the Pan-European movement on the courageous part it played in 
preparing European public opinion for the tasks of European union.” 

There were other messages. Poincare wired: “With vivid interest 
I follow the news of the Pan-European Congress and am delighted to 
observe how successful your aims are proving.” Herriot: “I am sending 
you my ardent wishes for a successful demonstration.” Painleve: 
“Please communicate to your collaborators my good wishes for the re¬ 
sult of your international work of reconciliation.” Caillaux: “I wish 
with all my heart that your action may bear fruit and help establish 
a new basis for Europe and civilization.” Paul Boncour: “I need not 
tell you that I follow your negotiations with passionate interest.” 

Our delegates representing the various Pan-European groups came 
from all over Europe. Joseph Wirth, German minister of the interior, 
addressed the Congress on behalf of his government. Thomas Mann 
spoke on European civilization, Robert Bosch on European economy. 
Among the numerous foreign delegates I recall the president of our 
Yugoslav group, Momshilo Nincic, who later became Yugoslav foreign 
minister in exile. However, our most sensational delegate had come 
from London and was L. S. Amery. 

Amery declared himself to be in strongest sympathy with Briand’s 
Initiative. He considered a European federation the only means of 
assuring peace and prosperity for the Continent. He assured his audi¬ 
ence that England was vitally interested in the success of Briand’s cam¬ 
paign because Europe’s peace and welfare were as important to Great 
Britain as they were to the Continental nations. He added, however, 
and in a rather blunt manner, that Britain could never join the federa¬ 
tion because its future was linked to the overseas dominions and its 
patriotism centered in its own vast intercontinental empire* He wished 
to make this clear because illusions concerning Britain’s attitude might 
harm the realization of Pan-Europe, whose success he desired with all 
his heart. 

Loucheur attempted to modify Amery’s attitude to a certain extent, 
but Au^ry was armed with strong arguments in the matter. He in- 
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sistcd, however, that Britain should further European union and back 
Briand’s crusade to the fullest. His brilliant speech made a deep impres¬ 
sion on his audience, all the more so as it was Great Britain’s first clear 
reply to Briand’s proposals, a reply which was supported by another 
leading member of the British opposition and Amery’s personal friend 
—^Winston Churchill. 

The congress continued in a spirit of optimism however. It ended 
with a resolution unanimously backing Briand’s plan. There were 
again numerous social affairs, among them a large official dinner for 
the leading delegates given by Chancellor Heinrich Bruening and his 
foreign minister, Curtius. 

The congress as such still gave hope for further solidarity, although 
Briand’s memorandum proved a disappointment. It was a long and 
detailed document, couched in vague and overcareful terms. Quite 
obviously it was the result of a compromise between Briand and his 
opponents ^vithin the French government. It rejected a European cus¬ 
toms union and scrupulously respected the sovereignty of all nations 
involved. It avoided intruding upon the authority of the League of 
Nations. It aimed at no Eturopean federation, but at an ineffective 
European League of Nations. It was a substitute, not the real thing. 
The official reaction to this memorandum was still mcH-e disappointing. 
In essence the European governments agreed with the principle Pan- 
European union, but they disagreed on all important details. Some 
governments wished to include Soviet Russia or Turkey, although both 
these states had as yet held aloof hrom the League of Nations. Others 
inasted that economics should take the lead over political action or 
vice versa- Many governments preferred the universalism of the Leagt^ 
to the regionalism of European feckration. Nevertheless the very fact 
that the European governments were discussing details of the union 
meant considerable progress in itself. 

Of all the official answers to Briand’s memorandum. Great Britain’s 
was the most disastrous- It avoicfed making a clear issue of the matter 
as Amery had done. It neither approved nor opposed Briand’s acliofi. 
It was polite in form, negative in essence. It offered coUdboanation in 
such reserved terms that it ^>elled the ccanpiete ruin cf Briaiid’s 
Initiative. 

By the time the League Nations delegates assendded in 
1930, the matter had by no means improwd further.^ Btiatid 
despe^k%^ ^ establish ^ least some kind of a B^npean ’lahkA 
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British opposition prevented even this preliminary step. Briand had to 
resign himself to the establishment of a “European Office” which was 
to work within the framework of the League of Nations. In order to 
prevent friction between this ofEce and the League of Nations, Great 
Britain insisted on appointing as its head Sir Eric Drummond, secre¬ 
tary of the League and one of the staunchest opponents of our cause. 

Meanwhile developments within Germany helped increase the gen¬ 
eral distrust of Briand’s plan. During the Geneva meeting of the 
League of Nations, Germany had elected a new Reichstag. The Nazi 
party, which up to now held only 12 seats, captured 107 seats in this 
election and was thus the second strongest party in parliament. Other 
developments in Germany gave cause for concern: the continued flight 
of its capital abroad, lack of employment, crumbling of national credits, 
continued revolutionary demonstrations of the extreme Right and Left. 

As news of the Reichstag’s elections poured into Geneva that day, 
the faces of the German delegates grew pale and worried, while 
Briand’s enemies could hardly conceal their joy. France could no longer 
rely on Germany’s good will for the future. Stresemann had given the 
world the illusion that German democracy was consolidated, but the 
wall had been rent, and the true facts stood revealed. More than ever 
France needed her national strength and England’s full political and 
military collaboration. It was out of the question that she jeopardize 
Britain’s good will by leaning to the side of her own enemies. The Ger¬ 
man elections defeated, in a definite manner, Briand and Pan-Europe. 

The meeting of September, 1930, was a complete fiasco. Germany 
was headed for a violently nationalistic policy, a fact which became 
obvious only too soon. The German government, trying to consolidate 
its own weak prestige in the eyes of its people, proclaimed a customs 
union between Germany and Austria, without consulting the other 
powers. The answer was a furious outcry on the part of France not 
only against Germany but against Briand and Pan-Europe. After long 
and bitter negotiations Germany had to renounce its plan, without, 
however, eliminating the distrust it had aroused. 

In May, 1931, Briand, advised by false friends, ran for the French 
pr^dcncy. He seems to have been ignorant of the loss of prestige he 
had suffered in the course of recent events. He was defeated, and 
emerged with a badly impaired p^sonal authority. His career was 
broken. He was tolerated as fcMreign minister for a few more months 
until a last parliamentary intrigue foit^ him to resign. 



To explain Briand’s failxore by the rise o£ Hiderism would be too 
simple. The latter was but a welcome smoke-screen behind which the 
liquidation of Briand’s Initiative could proceed without noise or un¬ 
necessary discussion. No, Briand’s plan was defeated because the British 
government disapproved of it from the very beginning. The League of 
Nations was a Franco-British affair and could accomplish nothing 
when the two nations disagreed, and they profoundly disagreed on the 
question of European union. 

Judged from a wider angle, however, the whole of Europe was re¬ 
sponsible for Briand’s failure. Almost every government concerned 
judged his Initiative from a petty nationalistic viewpoint. Mussolini had 
recommended it for the sake of gaining colonial advantages, Germany 
welcomed it for the sake of **Gleichberechtigun^* and its economic in¬ 
terests, Hungary wanted it for the sake of revision. No nation was 
concerned with the welfare of all of Europe, only with its own imme¬ 
diate interests. But no union can be achieved unless individual interest 
is sacrificed on the altar of common welfare. 

Briand was back in Geneva in September, 1931, representing his 
country for the last time at the League of Nations. 

I called on him at the Hotel des Bergues and found him sad and 
tired, although not discouraged. I suggested that he and I undertake 
a pre^aganda campaign throughout Europe to revive the idea of Pan- 
Europe. He agreed in principle. As a parting gift from my wife I gave 
him a little pennant in the colors of Pan-Europe which he promised to 
attach to his fishing boat. The foEowing day he sent my wife a beaur 
tiful bunch of red roses as a last greeting. I never saw him again. He 
died March 7, 1932, exhausted by years of political stnig^e, defeated 
by his enemies and betrayed by false friends. 

The years of our mutual collaboration in the service of Pan-Europe 
remain amcMig my most predous memories. I shall never forget the 
way he was ^wly attracted to the cause until in the end he passk^n- 
ately espoused it. During all this time be was haunted by the pro^ject 
of another world war. Whoevo* looked into his amazing eyes could 
well believe that he was gifted with prc^hetic visioa. He knew Jtiiodber 
world catastrophe was on the way, and be fought it wkii all his 
strength. 

The years ih^ have passed since BiiaBicfs death base ' jilstfed: im 
action inore than any wmds oculd do. His faihiie was a BW 
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rection. Mankind owes this bold and generous man one o£ its greatest 
debts. 

Soon after Briand’s death, his glory faded. Forgotten were the days 
of Locarno, forgotten his struggle for European understanding. Among 
politicians he is now considered a dreamer and his policy a failure. 

But millions and millions of the victims of this present terrible war 
still remember gratefully the man who tried to save the peace by Euro¬ 
pean federation. They do not forget the man who began his career as 
a politician—and died almost as a prophet of human brotherhood and 
European reconciliation. 

Though he failed to unite Europe he stiU prepared its future union 
by gigantic propaganda for the idea in 1929 and 1930. The seed he 
sowed is growing under the snow of war. And the day will come when 
another statesman will take up his Initiative and turn his failure into 
the greatest accomplishment and triumph of our century. 

Then Briand’s memory will appear in a new light. Then the world 
win consider him the most enlightened statesman in the dark period 
between the two wars. While all his successful actions will have passed 
away, from Locarno to the Young Plan and the Kellogg Pact, his 
biggest failure wiU one day be transformed into his greatest glory—his 
attempt to prevent the Second World War by a peaceful federation of 
Europe. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN Switzerland: Pan-Europe in Miniature 


DURING these years of work and struggle my wife and I used to 
spend some days each September on the shores of the Lake of Geneva. 
At that time the foreign ministers of most European states, with their 
staffs and the leading jotirnalists of their coimtries, met in Geneva to 
attend the Assembly of the League of Nations. But more important 
than the speeches held at the Assembly was the fact that the League 
had become somewhat like an international club of leading statesmen. 
In the beautiful and peaceful surrounding of the Swiss Alps these men 
could relax from their parliamentary troubles and discuss political 
problems with their colleagues from other countries at private lunches 
and dinner parties in an informal, human and neutral atmosphere. 

These annual meetings gave me the opportunity to discuss Eurc^iean 
problems, within a few days and quite informally, with more statesmen 
than I could have reached during a trip of many weeks at their desks 
in foreign offices scattered over Europe. I remember, for instance, my 
first meeting with Poland’s young and brilliant foreign minister, Count 
Alexander Skrzynski. When I called on him at his hotel he invited me 
to discuss Pan-Europe during a trip on the lake rather than in his plain 
hotel room. So, motoring across the beautiful lake on that bright au¬ 
tumn day, we could admire the incomparable scene while we analyzed 
the main problems of Europe’s future. From that day Skrzynski was 
an enthusiastic friend of Pan-Europe. His early death in an auto cra^ 
was a severe blow for our movement 

These annual visits to Geneva brought us into contact with the €Otmr 
try that became our new home—Switzerland. In this blessed idand of 
peace we began to spend cm summers. And soem we settled down in a 
lovely valley of the Bernese Alps, only a hundred miks horn Gfeiie«a, 
cm the little railway that links tl3^ lakes erf Geneva and of Thnn^ 
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foundation. Its big, rather flat roof is covered with dark old tiles, and 
reaches far beyond the building on all sides to protect it against snow, 
rain, and storm. One side of the house is beautifully carved, the others 
are painted and decorated with old inscriptions. At the front two big 
open stairways of tuS stone lead to symmetrical entrances at the right 
and left. The rooms are low, with many little windows. The doors are 
decorated with old paintings or carvings. 

Without altering the character and appea r a n ce of this old Bernese 
farmhouse, my wife managed to give it a new atmosphere. Her hobby 
had been to collect peasant art throughout Europe—carvings and em¬ 
broideries, glass paintings and laces. Now she decorated our Swiss 
home with her collection, objects created by men and women of many 
different nations but living in a similar spirit and environment. And, 
surprisingly, they made a harmonious picture, as if they had been 
manufactured on purpose to complement each other in the framework 
of our Swiss chalet. A striking example of Europe^s living genius in its 
marvelous diveraty and still more marvelous unity. 

In this old Swiss country home, situated at more than three thousand 
feet above sea level, we could, during the short intervals of our very ac¬ 
tive lives, spend happy, peaceful weeks among mountains and meadows, 
woods and flowers, peasants and cows. We loved to roam through the 
beautiful mountains and forests talking to our farmer neighbors and 
visiting them in their mountain lodges when in midsummer they had 
driven their herds to the high pastures. They were aU interested in Pan- 
Europe and hoped it would be successful because^ next to liberty, they 
loved peace and understood that European union alone could bring it. 
The minister of our parish had even fixed the symbol of Pan-Europe, 
with my initial^ on the wall of the beautiful old church of Saanen. 

During the happy summers we spent every year in our Swiss home, 
I had ample leisure to continue my philosophic work: In 1927 I pub¬ 
lished Hera or Saint?, in 1929 Commandments of Life, and in 1930 
Against Materiedism. From the heights of the Bernese mountains, I had 
the feeling of overlocking Europe’s petty conflicts and visualizing the 
moral problems of our civilization. 

This philosophic activity was dosely connected vrith my political 
work; I, personally, could never separate them. For me united Eu¬ 
rope was never an aim in itseli^ but only a framework for the future of 
Eiuopeaii civilization. If Eurc^ should turn barbaric, its union 
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face certain ruin and that union alone could save Europe in its greatest 
crisis since the fall of the Roman Empire. 

When, interrupting my work, I looked from my studio to the south, 
I could gaze at the long chain of the Bernese Alps with its peaks ten 
thousand feet high, covered with eternal ice and snow. Beyond these 
mountains lies the valley of the Rhone in the beautiful canton of Wallis 
with its French-speaking population. 

To the west, I looked out over the lovely valley of the Sarina, flow¬ 
ing through the Aar across Switzerland to the Rhine and the North 
Sea. 


The first village I sec, Saanen, lies in the canton of Bern. This litde 
village is German in character, with a German-speaking population. 
But just a few miles farther on I can see another village, with entirely 
different tradition^ where the people speak a different language. This 
village, Rougement, lies beyond the frontier of our state, in the French- 
speaking canton of Vaud. If you take a little walk, following the 
course of the Sarina through meadows and wood^ you will suddenly 
notice that the poetic inscriptions on the romantic wooden houses you 
pass are no longer in German, but in French; that the children in the 
village streets no longer play and chat in German, but in French. But 
at the frontier between this German-speaking and this French-speaking 
part of Europe you will Bnd no trenches, no soldiars, not even a police¬ 
man or customs officer to ask for a passport or for your money. No 
barrier will stop your car if you drive along the broad highway from 
Interlaken to Lausanne across the border of the two litde neighbor 
republicsi, Bern and Vaud. And yet, from a cultural point of view, this 
border separates central Europe from western Europe, the Germanic 
from the Latin world. 

If this invisible frontier were not a fact, it would seem a utopian 
myth. Europeans are too accustomed to kx>k upon a politicai frontier 
between two neighboring stoles as a greater cfctacle than the broadest 
river or the highest chain of mountains. Yet here we see that a froii^ier 
between two different states, two different language^ two <hffereiit 
Ixanches of the European race can be passed without even stoppings 


without even notking it. 

Between these two neighboring villages, which ^)eak aiid 
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his children to German schools. And every French-speaking villager 
considers it quite natural that he should speak French while his friend 
a few miles further east speaks German. Nobody thinks of changing 
this frontier, nobody dreams of national conquest or national oppres¬ 
sion. 

Most of our neighbors, German-speaking farmers, have spent some 
time as young men in the French-speaking part of Switzerland to learn 
French—^without the slightest pressure or obligation—because they 
know that it is an advantage to be able to speak two languages and 
because they appreciate the opportunity to learn French. 

Everything is natural and reasonable in the relations of these two 
neighbor republics with their invisible frontier and their common pa¬ 
triotism. 

These amicable relations between the states of Bern and Vaud seem 
even more remarkable when we learn that the Vaud, with its capital in 
Lausanne, had been oppressed for centuries by the republic of Bern, 
and that only the French Revolution gave it liberty and equality. 

But that is history. The boys and girls learn it in school, but their 
emotions are not roused. Lausanne dreams as little of revenge against 
Bern as does Bern of a reconquest of Lausanne. Even the fact that Bern 
is much larger than Vaud does not influence their relations, nor the 
fact that the federal government of Switzerland has its seat in Bern 
and the federal court in Lausanne. The two states are unequal, but 
their rights are equal, and their citizens are equals. So they are ready 
to collaborate for their common prosperity, and to defend in common 
their own peace and liberty. 

if you follow the course of the Sarina for another ten miles, you come 
to a third and soil smaller state, the canton of Fribourg. The people of 
this canton, and even of its beautiful old capital of Fribourg, speak part 
French and part German, and yet the two distinct sections of its popu¬ 
lation do not consider each other enemies, strangers, or rivals. Some of 
the shops of Fribourg have German inscription^ others French; yet no 
German-speaking citizen of Fribourg would consider it a national 
ofiEen^ i£ the French version of some c^cial decree precedes its German 
translation. 

Ihis Ettk state Fribourg is devoutly Catholic, just as its neighbors 
Bern and Vaud are Protestant. But this religious diffearenoe s|>lits the 
S^iss nation as Iktk as does die difFerence of language. Catholics and 
i&e the Jews in their synago^ies^ pray in their churches io 
142: 



their common God for the liberty, peace, and prosperity of their com¬ 
mon Swiss fetherland. 

About a hundred miles east is another canton that speaks neither 
German nor French, but Italian—^the beautiful canton of Ticino, with 
its capital in Lugano. This canton, separated from the rest of Switzer¬ 
land by the St. Gotthard Alps, has an Italian landscape and character, 
but its inhabitants feel Swiss and do not consider themselves Italians. 
They love their Italian language and their local traditions, but they feel 
linked to all other parts of Switzerland by a common patriotism. 

Each of the beautiful valleys of Switzerland has jealously preserved 
its own costumes, its own traditions, its own dialects. Their union in 
cantons and in the Swiss confederation has neither spoiled nor mixed 
nor abolished this regional individualism and traditional life. 


This little commonwealth of twenty-five states in the very heart of 
Europe teaches a great lesson—that it is entirely possible for German, 
French, and Italian Europeans to live and work together peacefully, 
united by a feeling of brotherhood and a common loyalty, without 
wars or threat of war, without arming against each other, without eco¬ 
nomic rivalry or tariffs separating them, with a common market and a 
common currency, with common ideals, common symbols;, and com¬ 
mon leaders. 

The Swiss example shows everyone who is not blind that the idea of 
a federated Europe is no utopia, because 90 per cent of all problems 
considered insoluble for united Europe have found sound and reason¬ 
able solutions in the Swiss constitution. It shows that national minori¬ 
ties need not be oppressed and can be as loyal to a loyal state as the 
majdrities themselves. 

To find peace and union, Europe would only have to cc^y large 
parts of the Swiss constitution and adapt a number of Swiss principles 
and institutions to its wider problems. For Switzerland has shown the 
way to make boundaries between states and even between natkisial 
units invirible, to respect national and religious minorities, to find a 
sound compromise between the independence of federated states and 
the benefits of a political and economic union. 

If critical spirits object that Switzerland has had such a federatiofi 
for centuries, they may be answered that its last civil war tocji: fjace 
as recently as 1847 and that its federal government did not be¬ 
fore that date. There had been—between the Swiss states—aooae kind 
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and functions, is just three generations old— a. very short period in his¬ 
tory. But the success of this federation is so great that it would be 
worth while for Europe to study and, in part, to copy it. It has assured 
Switzerland a period of undisturbed external and domestic peace, while 
all its neighbors suflEered a series of wars and revolutions. During this 
century of peace Switzerland has been able to maintain the highest 
standard of personal liberty and of national and religious tolerance. It 
has built great prosperity, in spite of the fact that its soil is poor, that 
it has but few raw materials, no colonies, and no coasts. In spite of all 
that, the standard of living of the average Swiss was, before the war, 
higher than that of any other continental European, with the one ex¬ 
ception of the Netherlands, with their huge and rich colonies. 

When the twenty-five cantons decided, in 1848, to give part of their 
sovereignty to a federal government, Switzerland was relatively larger 
than Europe is today; in those days a trip from Zurich to Geneva by 
mail coacfi took longer than does a trip from Berlin to Lisbon today 
by airplane. 

Had these Swiss cantons kept their unlimited sovereignty and re¬ 
fused to federate, fighting each other as the European states are dc^g 
now, Switzerland would unquestionably be one of the poorest and 
least civilized parts of the world—^instead of being one of the wealthiest 
and most civilized spots on our planet. 

Therefore I recommend that everyone who wants to study the prob¬ 
lem of Europe and of European federation pass some time in Switzer¬ 
land, and study the practical experience of a century of European 
federation and its brilliant results. After such a visit, many arguments 
against the possibility of a federation between the difiFerent stares and 
^hnic groups of Europe will have vanished. 

For me, it was certainly a great epportunity to have lived in that 
country and to have studied it thoroughly, to have seen all its cantons, 
and to have had personal contact with Swiss men and women trf all 
classes, all ethnic groups and all religions. My intimate knowledge of 
Switzerland, mcare than anything else, gives me the conviction that a 
federated Europe is nc^ only necessary but also possible. 

The constitution ctf this model for a federated Eurepe begins by 
cnumeratii^ the caiuons that form the federation. Then, in Artide 2^ 
it cypresses the aims erf the obnfederationr 
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witilin, to protect the liberty and the rights of all Swiss and to promote 
their common welfare. 

Article 3 states: 

The cantons are sovereign, as far as their sovereignty is not limited by 
the federal Constitution, and they exercise in consequence all rights that 
have not been transferred to the Federal Power. 

I believe that both paragraphs might weU be taken over by the future 
federal constitution of Europe. 

The legislative body of the Swiss confederation is a copy of the 
American Congress. It consists of two assemblies, the Nationalrat and 
the Staenderat. The Nationalrat is elected by the whole Swiss nation, 
without consideration of its cantons, while the Staenderat is composed 
of two elected representatives from each canton, without considering its 
size or population. 

Nationalrat and Staenderat together form the federal assembly 
which elects the executive branch, the Bundesrat, for four years. This 
Bundesrat, a body of seven men, has about the same authority as the 
American president. These seven men divide among themselves the 
seven most important functions of the federal government: foreign 
afeirs, domestic affairs, military affairs, economy, finance, justice, and 
transportation. 

Every year a different member of this board becomes its chairman, so 
that the tentire of the federal presidency is rotating, while the gov¬ 
ernment is undoubtedly the most stable of Europe. For it has become 
traditional to re-elect the members of the Bundesrat until they retire 
because of old age. 

To prevent any attempt at hegemony, the constitution states that 
Bundesraete must be citizens of different cantons, and that all ethnic 
groups Should be duly represented. But it is ah cid tradition iiat the 
most important cantons, Bern, Zurich, and Vaud should always be 
represented on the executive board. 

Every so-called canton is a real state, with its own govcrmiieiit aiKl 
parliament^ its own laws and taxes, its own traditicais ^k 1 symbol^ and 
its own local patriotism. The federation goyems only foragn a0tak^ 
mon^^try affair^ foreign trade and duties, aiKl ensares the oqnstiin^ 
tlonal ri^ts €t the in^idual and the canton. MSitaty affsirs hfe 
pardy cantonal and p^y iedery, as are traiis|?<^ aiid lair* att 
educational proyems cantemah 
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prestige but merely of technical understanding. French and German 
are used simultaneously, and Italian wherever it seems necessary. Some 
years ago a fourth idiom was declared a national language, with equal 
rights to German, French, and Italian. This fourth national language is 
Romansh, spoken by 1 per cent of the Swiss population in some valleys 
of the Grisons. This recognition has a symbolic character, showing that 
the right of the mother tongue is independent of the number of na¬ 
tionals. It is as if Britain should declare Welsh to be a second national 
language, equal to English. 

By this marvelous national tolerance Switzerland has maintained its 
peace and its unity. More than two-thirds of the Swiss are ethnically 
Germans, but never have they made the slightest attempt to abuse their 
numerical superiority over their Latin countrymen for any kind of 
ethnic hegemony. For the Swiss do not think in terms of ethnic ma¬ 
jorities or minorities. The greatest Swiss statesman of our century, 
who for almost twenty-five years ran the foreign policy of his country, 
was a member of the Italian minority—Giuseppe Motta. And the 
greater part of Swiss diplomacy originates from French-speaking can¬ 
tons, mostly from Geneva. All this is possible only because the German¬ 
speaking Swiss arc absolutely fair towards the other ethnic groups, and 
because they do not dream of dominating or running the federation, 
which is based on national peace and equality. 

Such practical examples of national fairness seem to me even more 
important than the articles of the Swiss constitution, because they show 
in what spirit it wcMrks. One must have lived in Switzerland to under¬ 
stand that this grand example for European federation is not an experi- 
DMnt but an experience of three generations. 

The longer I lived in Switzerland the more I admired the political 
gmius of this grand little nation in the heart of Europe. Whenever I 
came back from disunited Europe;, after endless discussions with people 
w1k> argued that a peaceful federation between Europeans of different 
member tongues and national temperaments was impossible, I gathered 
new hope and new in^iration. Never did I doubt the necessity of Pan- 
Europe; but somaimesi, as after Briand’s failure, I doubted the possi¬ 
bility of its fiilfillment. I thai:^ht of the fete of ancient Greece that had 
led the dvilization of its day but did iK)t understand that it must unite 
if it wished to survive. So it became the victim of invarions, until its 
great dvilizatiem perfehed. 

No books amid reassure me—only Ac exampk erf Ais federated 
in miniature Aat we call SwitzerfenA I studied Switzerland 
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just as you read a book you love, again and again. My admiration for 
this admirable nation gradually was transformed into love. 

Switzerland, that island of peace, example of democracy and model 
of federalism, became the living symbol of European unity and the 
promise of final triumph for our movement. 

In the midst of our dismembered continent, protected by high moun¬ 
tains, stands this citadel of liberty. A lighthouse directing the course of 
Europe through the nights and storms of our era toward brighter 
shores and a peaceful future. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN Hitler Conquers Germany 


LATE in the summer of 1929, while we were on our way from Bo- 
hernia to Geneva to attend the League of Nations Assembly where 
Briand was to make his first plea for Pan-Europe, we happened to pass 
through Nuremberg. Long before we came in sight of the city gates, 
we met hundreds of Swastika-adorned trucks crowded with agitated 
young men in brown imiforms and headed in our direction. The city 
itself was utterly transformed. Its medieval houses and towers seemed 
drowned in a sea of Swastika flags. The Nazi symbol was everywhere. 
It waved from every window and every rooftop. Even children proudly 
displayed little paper flags with the crooked cross in the center. The 
street crowds were strangely excited. They cheered as column after 
column of marching men poured into the dty. They joined in the Nazi 
songs of hatred that reverberated in the narrow streets. 

We stopped for a meal at one of the city^s big beer cellars and in¬ 
quired the meaning of all this excitement 
“Eton’t you know that the National Socialists are having tidr party 
rally here?” was the astonished counterquery. 

However, this was more than an annual party cddjration. Tk& rally 
marked a new milestone in Hitler’s carm', his con^ack into political 
power. TTie demonstration seemed unique. Thousands and thousands 
of Nasis had come nc^ cmly from Germany, but frean Austria, die 
Sudetenland, southern Tyrol and other German-speaking parts c£ Ea^ 
rc^ Many impentant guests <£ honor had also arrived, among them 
Prince August Wilhchn, cme 4e Kaiser’s sons. 

Later when we were bati the open road, oontimiing €m way 
toward Munich, the spectacle was always same; truck after truck 
car after car, arow^ied with mm in Nari ufuforms raced past 
the <SrectiQiii <£ Nuresnber^ Eaijr tkne one of pep^ o|n Date 
wild ^oiins tpt “Heil Hitfcrf* 
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Briand and I had been struggling for European union, Hitler had 
resumed his revolution. After an eclipse of six years the Nazi army was 
on the march again. Pan-Europe had a new enemy, bolder, stronger 
and more dangerous than all previous ones, for nazism is the deadliest 
form of nationalism the world had as yet known. 

The moment we arrived in Switzerland I got hold of a copy of Mein 
Kampf and began to study it. I was disgusted by its bad style and stupid 
contents, but I realized the danger of its impact on dissatisfied masses. 
There was need to act quickly and decisively on behalf of Franco- 
German understanding or else the world was sure to face the triumph 
of nazism and its inevitable consequence—war. 

Hitler’s war against Europe began with the signature of the Treaty 
of Versailles. It took him fourteen years to conquer Germany, five years 
to conquer Austria, one year to conquer Czechoslovakia and two years 
more to conquer most of the rest of the European continent west of 
Russia’s border. 

Hider’s revolution started as a reaction against two events—^the Peace 
of Versailles and the Red uprising in Munich, or rather in protest 
against the work of two men—-Clanenceau and Lenin. His struggle 
against Cl&nenceau gave him popularity; his struggle against Lenin 
provided him with the necessary funds. He triumphed first over Lenin 
in Germany, then over Clemcnceau in Europe. 

Hider’s amazing career cannot be separated from the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, just as Mustapha Kcmal’s career cannot be separated from the 
Treaty of Sevres. After Sevres Kemal started a national revolution, 
seized power, established his dictatorship, defeated Greece and enforced 
a new and fairer treaty—that of Lausanne. At his start Hider had a 
similar program. 

Hider’s rise to power was also dosdy linked to two economic calami¬ 
ties—the German inflation of the early twenties and the world depres¬ 
sion that set in around 1929- In the intervening years of relative pros¬ 
perity Hitler played a vay insignificant political role. He rode back into 
powo: on the crest of a new wave of misery and unemployment. It was 
easy to make the German public believe that the dq>ression was causa! 
by the repaiations--enormous sums jqf money payable under the Youiig 
Plan. If the National SociaE^ party demanded that ^es|e payments be 
$tc)|^)ed, it was only natural that millicms c£ Gerrt^|jt otherw^ 
disagreed widi the Nazi party proprai% should v(^e hi# Hitfcx. 

It is a fact that from 1919 to 19^ llte eadte Germau nation 
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reparations, and military equality- Differences o£ opinion existed only 
in regard to the methods that would achieve these demands. The demo¬ 
crats still believed in peaceful revision; the communists saw their salva¬ 
tion in a communist revolution and union with Soviet Russia; those 
who were convinced that only a national revolution could save Ger¬ 
many became Nazis. 

The German government tried to achieve revision step by step. This 
method irritated France, for the chain of German demands was endless. 
It also irritated the German nationalists, who found the method much 
too slow and demanded immediate and radical revision. 

After lengthy discussions with friends in Berlin and Paris I came to 
the conclusion that a bold step was necessary to stem the Nazi tide and 
prevent a Franco^^erman clash. Some ceiling to the German demands 
had to be provided. I therefore suggested that the French and German 
governments call a round-table conference and settle the problem of 
Franco-German relations on the basis of Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Such 
a compromise had a fair chance of success, as Germany had voluntarily 
accepted in 1918 the Wilson program as a basis for peace. 

WhsLt were the main points of dispute, then, and how should they 
be solved? 

First of all, reconciliation demanded cancellation of the treaty para¬ 
graph which designated Germany as the sole party responsible for the 
war. Next, it demanded a compromise between Germany and Poland 
on the question of Danzig. I had worked out such a plan with the 
collaboration of two eminent Swiss engineers, Jules and Charles Jaeger. 
It assured Germany the city of Danzig, Poland the city of Gdynia and 
a new estuary of the Vistula. Germany would be allowed to re-establish 
direct communication with East Prussia by means of a dam o€ a tunnel 

Next, military equality between Germany and France should be 
made dependent upon a close Franco-German alliance and organi¬ 
zation of a single European air fleet. 

Next^ rqparations should be limited to the real cost reconstructiofi 
of the devastated areas in France ^nd Belgium. France and Briisun 
shotjid mes^ their war by an imser-AHied arrangemenl;, Enfced m 
tenitoriai eoaccssicns in the p^i^Aere or the Fac^Bc. 

Next, (xdc»nal clai^ he met by a&nvHtg it hee 
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demands of the Sudeten-Germans could be satisfactorily met by grant¬ 
ing the German minority local self-government. 

None of these suggestions was impossible or utopian. Any such revi¬ 
sion, conceded to Chancellor Bruening in 1931 or 1932, might still have 
saved German democracy; but France was slow in coming to any deci¬ 
sion in the matter, and in the meantime the economic and political 
situation in Germany deteriorated rapidly. 

Hider, setting up a world record in demagogic expediency, promised 
everything to everybody without intending to keep any of his promises. 
Confidence in Bruening fell, as the figures of unemployment rose. 
Communism was on the increase again, and this fact helped Hider to 
coax huge donations out of the capitalists. 

Bruening, a noble, unselfish, and sincere type of German, hoped the 
world would help him in his fight against Hider. But the world con¬ 
sidered the conflict between the two men a local one. 

Bruening, abandoned by Europe, fought his battle alone. He had one 
short moment of triumph when President Hoover proclaimed his 
moratorium on war debts. That day I cabled Hoover, whom I had met 
in the United States and found in sympathy with my ideas: “God 
bless you I” 

But even the Hoover concession came too late. The tide of unem¬ 
ployment, discontent, deception, and demagogy was still rising. Bruen¬ 
ing, who for nearly three years had ruled with the full support of Presi- 
(knt Hindenbiirg, suddenly found himself the victim of a petty intrigue 
of his court c^arilla—^among them Hindenburg’s son, Colonel Plin- 
denburg. The camarilla saw to it that Bruening was dismissed as chan¬ 
cellor of the Reich and Von Papen put in his place. 

Von Papen, smart, bold, and very ambitious, is a curious type of man. 
A perfect diplomat, but no statesman. Francophile and anti-Bolshevist, 
he sympathized for a while with the aims of the Pan-European Union. 
We had a last conversation on this matter at a luncheon in Lausanne in 
19S32, when he represented his coxintry as Germany’s chancellor at the 
reparations conference. Two years later, when he came to Vienna as 
Hitler’s ambassatfor, I avoided him. I had not forgotten that his short- 
si^ed intrigues were responsible for Germany’s surrender to Hitler. 

I never saw nor s^empt«l to see Adolf Hitler or any other leader of 
his party. I met cx-Nazis-Tdermann Rauschning in Paris aini 
Strasser in Switzerland. I also met scrae future Nazis, ^ich as 
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Walter Funk, Schacht’s successor as minister o£ economy and presi¬ 
dent o£ the Reichsbank, and General Haiisho£er, head o£ the Gec^liti- 
cal Institute in Munich, before they joined Hitler’s cause. 

Dr. Walter Funk was at that time editor of the nationalist but anti- 
Nazi Berliner Boersenzeitung. Although we differed totally in our 
political point of view, he was interested in the economic aspects of Pan- 
Europe. We remained in personal contact until he joined the Nazi 
party. He now still advocates economic unity for Europe in all his 
speeches—not for Pan-Europe, of course, but against it. 

However, a much more interesting figxore was General-Professor Karl 
Haushofer. A man of rare knowledge and culture,'he had nothing of 
the usual arrogance of a Prussian officer^ everything of the polite and 
courteous type of a Bavarian gendeman. 

Before 'the First World War he had been German military attache 
in Tokyo, and from then on became Japan’s greatest German admirer 
and friend. He wrote a standard work about the country and devoted 
all his energy to establishing close relations between Germany and 
Japan. When the peace treaty put an end to his military career, he 
became professor of geography at Munich University and published 
a monthly magazine. Journal of Geopolitics, The review contained 
sound information on South and Central America, Africa, India, 
Japan, China, the Pacific, and the Mohammedan world. It tended to 
give German youth a wider oudook in matters of world problems and 
to teach them a more realistic concept of power politics. Haushofer had 
little interest in geography as such, only as a basis for power-political 
views. He knew that any country planning global action must first 
leam to think in terms of space and distance, because both are decisive 
factors in war and peace. 

He never gave the impression of an aggressive nationalist, however. 
He did not believe in a German conquest of Russia. He was a sincere 
admirer of Britain’s empire-builders and always regretted the lack in 
his countrymen of political wisdom. He faveared Bavarian autooemsy 
and was loyal to its former ruling dynasty, the Wittelsbachs. Never did 
he utter a single phrase that made him su^>ect as a Nazi sympndiizier^ 

He was keenly interested in my Pan-Eur(^>e 2 n ideas and wrote much 
about them in coniKaction with Pan-Asiatic, Pan-Isiamiq, 
can, and Pan-Fadfic plans. But his own pennt of view favored rather ^ 
continental chain of states which would reach &t3«n Einof^ So Jfcpah 
and which was to counted^alance the wevM ooiidnol ^emcised hy Ae 
£i^gfishr^>caldng natkns as a result of th^ nawsd 
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When I knew Haushofer, he criticized the Nazi movement very 
fr ankly . He was, however, a close personal friend of Rudolf Hess. Hess, 
who had participated in Hitler’s Munich putsch in 1923, became a fugi¬ 
tive when the revolution miscarried, and sought shelter in Haushofer’s 
home. Haushofer took him in as a former fellow ofiScer in trouble. He 
grew to like and trust him. Hess in turn became his enthusiastic disci¬ 
ple. When Hess and Hider were locked up in Landsberg and began to 
collaborate on the Nazi bible, Mezn Kampf, Hess called in the general- 
professor for help and advice. 

I am positive that Hitler’s sympathy for Japan was inspired by 
Haushofer. The primitive racist ideology which Hider favors lay orig¬ 
inally alongside the path of Kaiser Wilhelm’s anti-yellow-peril policy. 
Thanks to Haushofer Hider accepted the paradoxical idea of an alliance 
with the only world power which is without a single “Aryan” strain. 

Haushofer had sympathized with our movement for years. He even 
was a guest lecturer at one of our conferences. When, in 1929, I had 
organized a Pan-Europe meeting in Munich, he attended the Pan-Eu¬ 
rope dinn er afterwards. He sat at my wife’s left, while Thomas Mann 
was at her right. Different though the two men were in outlook and 
temperament, they both toasted die future of Pan-Europe that day. 

Haushofer, Schacht, and Funk did and probably still do everything 
to convince Hitler of the necessity of creating some kind of European 
federation under German hegemony. Hider himself lacks any inclina¬ 
tion in this direction. His aim is not federation, but domination. Mein 
Kampf makes no mention of a European union, and demands only 
an alliance with England and Italy to achieve the conquest of Russia. 
Hider’s limited thinking may be the consequence of his limited educa¬ 
tion. He ^)eaks only German. To him Germany’s linguistic borders are 
identical with the borders of civilization. 

Goering had his own private opinion on European union. When a 
leading Swedish newspaper interviewed him on the matter in 1932, he 
said brusquely: “Yes, I am in favor of Pan-Europe but not cA Couden- 
hove’s Pan-Europe.” He refrained from enlarging on his point cff view. 
However, one of his prominent Nazi colleagues, Wilhelm Kube, later 
first chairman of the Prussian Diet, was less cryptic in his answer. 
When, in 1932, I inquired among the members of the French and 
Gmnan parliaments what point of view held in regard to Pan- 
Eurt^je^ Wilhelm Kobe came forth with a ^atement which se^ed 
CTE^gersaed at the time, but seems tame now in the light of ev^im 
were m follow* Here 
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I consider a European federation desirable under the following conditions: 

1. All obligations imposed on Germany by the shameful Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles are to be canceled. 

2. The French gangster-state must be forced to pay reparations to Ger¬ 
many to compensate for the crimes its white and colored troops have com¬ 
mitted in the Rhineland, the Ruhr District, Upper Silesia and so on. 

3. The German minorities in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Belgium, 
Italy and Yugoslavia shall obtain the right to rejoin Greater Germany by 
means of pld^iscites. 

4. German-Austria, Alsace-Lorraine, Germanic Switzerland, Liechten¬ 
stein, Luxemburg, Danzig and the so-called Memelland are to be reunited 
with Germany, for their population is primarily German. 

5. The lower-German Flanders shall be separated from the romanic Wal- 
lonia and be given the right to join the Netherlands. 

6. The chairmanship within this European federation is to be taken 
over by Germany as the only nation entitled to it owing to its size, history 
and culture. 

7. The Dawes plan shall be canceled immediately and the sums that were 
extorted from Germany by the so-called victory states (better called gangster 
states) shall be restored to Germany. 


I published Kube’s program in my review Pan-Europe on the eve of 
the third Pan-Europe congress. This congress, which met on the fair¬ 
grounds of Basle in October, 1932, opened up the fight between the 
Pan-European movement and nazism. Referring to Kube’s demands, 
which were the official demands of the Nazi party, I stated that any 
attempt to enforce them would result in war and that therefore our 
movement would fight them with all its power together with everything 
else Hidcr stood for. 

The congress was well attend^l, especially by all minor states of 
eastern Europe where the idea of Pan-Europe had grown popular 
thanks to Briand’s Initiative. All these smaller nations were by dnen 
victims of the world depresaon and bitterly exposed to anything that 
miglrt entangle them in a war arising horn the French-German csonffict. 

were a number of faithful cJd friends who came to Bask to 
^peak <Hi fadbalf of PaorEuropc. Amery came frem m$d 
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to live in. All through December considerable rioting went on in all 
the larger German cities. 

Some time during December, 1932, the S.S.S. Club in Berlin invited 
me to talk to its members on Germany’s European mission. The place 
and date were set for the Hotel Kaiserhof in Berlin on January 30, 
1933. The S.S.S. Club derived its laconic epithet from its three promi¬ 
nent founders whose names started with the letter S: Walter Simons, 
president of the supreme court and former foreign minister; General 
von Seeckt, who as chief of Marshal Mackensen’s general staff had con¬ 
quered eastern Europe, and who later created and commanded the 
Reichswehr; Wilhelm Solf, who had been successively governor of 
Samoa, foreign minister, and ambassador. This group united influen¬ 
tial men of all parties and professions and was at that time Germany’s 
most important political club. 

The Hotel Kaiserhof, where I had been invited to speak, had been 
our Berlin residence and personal headquarters for ten years. All our 
receptions and press conferences, all our dinners on behalf of Pan- 
Europe had taken place there. But the Kaiserhof was also Hitler’s 
headquarters, and since the recent comeback of Nazism the place was 
so crowded with brown uniforms that we preferred to stop at another 
hotel, the Esplanade. 

Coming up from Switzerland by car, we had passed through Bavaria 
and been surprised to sec so very few Swastika flags in that old strong¬ 
hold of Nazism. The movement seemed definitely on the decline there. 
Up in Berlin some of our friends were of the same opinion. The finan¬ 
cial situation of the party was said to be desperate. 

But Hjalmar Schacht was of a difiEerent opinion. “Within three 
months Hitler will be German chancellor,” he told me, and added 
with his usual vivacity, “but don’t be afraid of such a development. 
Hitler is the only man able to reconcile Germany with the Western 
powers. He’ll bring about Pan-Europe, you’ll see.” T denied this, but he 
smiled and said: “Hider will succeed because he has no opposition 
fircan the Right. Stresemann and Bruerdng failed because they lacked 
co-operation from that quarter. Hider alone need not fear the Right 
and is certain to secure peace and collaboration in Europe.” I had not 
the lightest chance to convert him to a different point of view. He 
stuck to his own opinion. It was the last time that we met. 

A few days later alarming news reached Berlin. Hitler and Von 
had met at the lK>use of a Cologne banker. Von Schroetkr. 
Riin^ had it that they had come to terms and were conspiring against 
liie |i^ #aiicelkr> Ge von Sdiielch^. 



On January 29, Hindenburg suddenly dismissed Von Schleicher and 
sked Hitler to form a new government. Papen was to be vice-chan- 
ellor in order to secure the cooperation of the conservatives and the 
ight wing of the Catholics. 

Thanks to Papen the new cabinet was constituted the very next day. 
Titler was, at last, chancellor. Papen’s intrigue achieved what neither 
lie demagogy of Goebbels nor Roehm’s brown army had been able to 
^ring about—^the conquest of Germany by the Nazis. 

I had been warned by telephone to cancel my evening lecture, but 
when I called up the Hotel Kaiserhof I was informed that, if I agreed, 
the meeting of the S.S-S. Club would take place under any circum¬ 
stances. I was advised to use the back entrance as the front entrance 
was reserved for the new government. 

The Kaiserhof seemed a veritable fortress that evening. Within a few 
hours it had become the center and heart of Germany. Although the 
doors were strongly guarded, it looked much like a beehive with in¬ 
numerable brown bees swarming in and out. It was diiBScult for me to 
enter even through the back door. When I reached the conference hall 
I was surprised at the size of the audience. The membership seemed to 
have gathered in toto. Simons, Seeckt, and Solf were present, as well as 
many other prominent Germans. Everybody was tense and aware of the 
tremendous significance of the moment. They knew that a new page 
in Germany’s history had been turned, but what the page was to con¬ 
tain no one could tell. 

During the discussion which followed my lecture I heard consider¬ 
able criticism of nazism, and I tried to press the point that aggressive 
nationalism could still be overcome by a triumphant Pan-Europe. But 
under the same roof meanwhile Hitler and his new cabinet were hold¬ 
ing their first government counciL The foundation the Third Rekh 
was being laid and the fate of Germany decided. Pan-Europe had very 
little chance that day. 

Thc town was transformed when that evening I fc& the Kakeshof. 
A new Berlin and a new Germany had been bacn. The s&Gets re¬ 
sounded with the marching steps of thousands <rf Nazi bootsu 
txowB cc^umns wound in and out of the WilbeJmstrE^se, &eir 
torches casting shadows on the walls. Tberc omidoms in bemt 

of the Hinderhurg palace and the dianodlefy. The torch pa^ocmicin esf 
Hkler’s storm troopers was a of tiiiSQpfh^ a styhirf vienkf. 
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The Nazi torches that were burning that night soon would set the 
Reichstag afire, then Austria, then Czechoslovakia, then Europe. 

In his first round Hitler had triumphed over Pan-Europe. The batde 
for <jermany had been decided in his favor. 

Three weeks later, when we left Berlin, the wave of terrorism began 
and steadily transformed Germany into a prison and a lunatic asylum. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN The Dollfuss Tragedy 


BHTLER’S triumph in Germany was a terrible blow for Pan-Europe, 
as it marked the beginning of a war between Germany and the rest of 
Europe. 

The Pan-European Union in Germany was, of course, dissolved, my 
books were forbidden, and all further activity on behalf of Pan-Europe 
within the country became impossible. Thereupon many of our fol¬ 
lowers in France and elsewhere a>ncluded that the movement, as 
such, was doomed and a Pan-European federation could no more be 
achieved. I did not share this pessimism. I was convinced that the 
new German regime would not last. Nazism would either be over¬ 
thrown from within by a revolution or from without by a war. During 
the ensuing political crisis European federation was likely to become a 
first choice, if not altogether a necessity. 

The decisive question now was: What should Europe do? 

The answer seemed simple. Europe must unite not u/itk Nazi Ger¬ 
many hut agoiTist it. A strong military, political, and economic alliance 
of all threatened European nations, including Great Britain, was a pri¬ 
mary necessity. Hitler would not dare to challenge such a bloc—^and 
if he did it would mean national suicick. 

I spent the entire year of 1933 reorganizing my activities on this basis. 
Frmn now on I had one primary aim—the liquidation oi Hkler md 
wiiat he stood fen-, for the man per^nified everything I had been fi^br 
ii^ all my life. 

It was obvious that Austria maiM be Hitier^s next vktkti. He bM 
been Austrian himself, and had always crasidered this oouniry 
Greater Gdmmy. Alsc^ if Austria were rncoqpormd hm the 
m one coedd oonshler Um z dbcadd a revolinmiaiqr ^isi^ 
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Austria was conquered, Czechoslovakia was at his mercy and the way 
to the Balkans and the Orient free. If Austria remained free, it remained 
a latent threat. It was Italy’s natural protection against any German 
aggression. It could enter into an alliance with France, Italy, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, and other states and become a spearhead of an allied attack. 

Evidently Hitler was determined to conquer Austria; and as he was 
not yet strong enough to attempt invasion, he started by “peaceful pene¬ 
tration.” 

A new man had become Austrian chancellor in 1933, a man I had 
not yet met and on whose decision it depended whether Pan-Europe 
would weather this crisis or not: Dr. Engelbert DoUfuss. 

Friends had advised me to move the headquarters of the Pan-Euro- 
pean Union from Vienna to Basle, where our third congress had met 
with general sympathy. They believed that our movement could be 
more active from a neutral base, where it would remain free of national 
complications and could more easily work for reconciliation between 
Germany and the democracies, once the revolutionary phases of nazism 
should have passed. My wife and I, however, had decided not to desert 
our post, well aware that Austria would probably be the main battle¬ 
ground of Europe for the years to come. Vienna was Europe’s first 
trench line against the Nazi tide, and it was necessary to hold this line 
as long as possible. 

On our return from Switzerland I tried to see DoUfuss at once. I 
caUed on him at the GhanceUery on the Ballhausplatz and met a fair- 
haired, slight young man with a high, obstinate forehead and large, 
expresrive blue eyes. His manners were natural and simple, his words 
seemed sincere. He was quick, but not nervous, in his motions. He gave 
the impression of a man who has a great deal to do and too litde time 
to do it in, but there was a boyish quality to his vigor and energy, and 
like all Austrians he had a great deal of gaiety. He was optimistic and 
positive in his decisions, and, aU in all, impressed one as a genuine son 
of that charming land of Ia>wer Austria that draws a cordon of lowly 
hills and meadows around the Austrian capital. The Austrian peasants 
adored him because they felt that his soul was stiU that of a peasant 
even though his intelligence was urban. 

We became friends at our first meeting and understood each other 
perfectly. DoUfuss knew that Pan-Europe would serve and not harm 
Austria’s cause, and I was grateful for the collaboration of his govem- 
inept in this critical hour. DoUfuss accqjted the honorary presidency 
of pm Austrian committee and gave oMr movement whdefa^Hted 
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support. For the first time since Briand’s death a European statesman 
was ready again to adapt his foreign course to the program of Euro¬ 
pean union. 

Meanwhile a first skirmish had taken place between tiider and Doll- 
fuss. Hider had directed Frank, minister of the German government, 
to go to Austria and spread Nazi propaganda. As Frank^s visit had not 
been announced through diplomatic channels, Dollfuss sent a police 
officer to the Vienna airport to tell the arriving Nazi minister that his 
presence was undesirable in Austria. Dollfuss knew that he was chal¬ 
lenging Hider, but preferred an open fight to underground methods 
of intrigue. 

Presendy a guerrilla war spread ail over Austria. Nazi organizations 
developed in every town and every village, and they seemed to have 
espoused the combined slogans of Pan-Germanism, anti-Semitism, anti- 
Bolshevism and anti-democracy. Naturally these slogans were highly 
explosive material for Austria’s emotional, uncritical, and impover¬ 
ished youth. Thousands of Austrian boys and girls acquired a new 
vision of power, inspired by the example of the Nazi party on the 
other side of the border. Hider fed their ambition by sending them 
millions of propaganda leaflets. He also sent them money, knives, brass 
knuckles, bombs, and rifles. 

A tide of terrorism arose. Bombs were thrown, bridges blown up, 
and people murdered. But Hider had still other and smoother weapons: 
he promised employment and higher living standards; he promised 
personal rewards; he bribed people with money and with threats; he 
appealed to their idealism, their heroism, their cowardice, or their fear. 
His first aim was to achieve a majc«ity vote for the Nazi party at the 
forthc oming Austrian elections. He hoped to attain his aim by whole¬ 
sale intimidation and corruption. 

Dollfuss was ready for effective counteraction. He outlawed the Nazi 
party and all Nazi organizatitms. He refused to permit new general 
efcctions. He dismissed the parliament and proclaimed a new corpe^ra- 
tive constitution. But the blow he dealt Austrian democracy in order 
to maintain Austria’s ind^jendeiKe infuriate the Sodal Democrats 
had h€^>ed to triumph ov^ nazism by legal and pariiameaa^ary 
means. Unable to unders^ind that Austria had only the tra^ dboipe 
between Hitler and DoHfoss, they attacked the Chati c el b rls : i n p e r^ 
peScy and desnonneed him as an Austrian MossdBm. 
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three armed groups of civilians existed side fay side: the farown army 
of the Nazis, the red army of the Socialists, and the green army of the 
Austrian "^Heimwehren" The latter, led by young Prince Starhemberg, 
was known for its fascist tendencies. Dollfuss’s own political group, the 
Christian Socialists, although the strongest parliamentary group in Aus¬ 
tria, were unsupported by any major military formations within their 
ranks. They were forced to seek the co-operation of one of the three 
armed groups, each of which had outside affiliations: the Nazis were 
backed by Germany; the Socialists by Czechoslovakia; and the Heim- 
wehten by Italy. Dollfuss chose to ally himself with the Hetmwehren 
because at that moment Mussolini was the only man willing to risk a 
war in order to prevent the conquest of Austria by Germany. 

Of course neither Dollfuss nor the Socialists wished to wage war on 
each other. When I urged Etellfuss to come to terms with his opponents, 
be smiled bitterly. "Do you really think me so stupid as to choose a 
war on two frcmts if I could avoid it?** Karl Seitz, Socialist mayor of 
Vienna, assured me that the Socialists were equally averse to civil war. 
He foired, however, that both sides would be forced into it by their 
impatient and emotional followers. 

I>iir£ng these months I did all I could to assure a compromise be¬ 
tween Dollfuss and the Socialists for the sake of a united front against 
Hitler. But while these negotiations were under way, some minor inci¬ 
dent led to the tragic clash baween the government and the armed 
Sociaiists. The civil war of February, 1934, was not only a disaster for 
Atistria but also a personal tragedy fcfl: Dollfuss, who was aware that 
the Austrian Socialists were fighting for their constitution and liberty 
while be was fighting for his cxMintry’s independence- De^ite Dollfuss’s 
rapid vktx)iy, which prevented the intervention of Nazi Germany, th\& 
cml war weakened Austria’s power of resistance, because it set the em- 
Httered working classes again^ the government when Austria needed 
unity more thsm ever. 

We bad friends and collaborators in txDth camps and we suffered 
gready from their tragedy, but as a Czechoslovak citizen and a guest of 
Austria I wished to remain aloof from an internal pcditical conflict. 
I cootmued to back I^otl&ss’s intemationai policy, however, becai^ 
bis figf^ for Austrians mdqpendence against Hkler and Pan-Germanisto 
was a oonoemijQg die wheie of Europe. 



all possible help in the matter. DoUfuss had better relations with Rome 
and Budapest; my relations were closer with Prague and Paris. 

Hitler meanwhile tried to unseat Etollfuss by economic pressure. The 
country was largely dependent on the tourist industry and welcomed 
the large yearly influx o£ German guests. Hitler introduced a protective 
tax o£ one thousand marks for every German desirous of crossing the 
border into Austria- DoUfuss thereupon turned to the Western demo¬ 
cracies, asking them to send their tourists to Austria. 

The appeal was successful. The Prince of Wales gave the signal by 
visiting Austria. Thousands of British, French, and American tourists 
foUowed. For a few years Austria became as international a tourist 
place as Switzerland and made a good deal of money. With a smile 
on his boyish face DoUfuss confessed to me one day that the thousand- 
mark tax was a very happy occurrence for Austria. At least it made it 
easy to detect the incoming Nazi agents, who usuaUy crossed the border 
^‘free of charge.” 

DoUfuss and his minister of education, Schuschnigg, aimed at more 
than successful tourist propaganda, however. They wished to make 
Vienna into a new center of European culture. Austria was worth a 
visit in those years, not only for the sake of its beautiful lakes, woods, 
and mountains, but also for the glamor of its theater and concert stage. 
Many a great exUed artist had sought shelter in the country and put his 
genius at the service of the nation. Names like Toscanini, Bruno Walter, 
Bronislav Huberman, and Adolf Busch appeared regularly on Vienna’s 
musical programs. Max Reinhardt continued to direct the Salzburg Fes¬ 
tivals. Performances at the Opera and the Burgtheater, where Ida Ro¬ 
land was playing Cleopatra and Lady Macbeth, had acquired a glarntw: 
that recalled the country’s most brilliant cultural past- 

DoUfuss’s statecraft, Iwswever, was up against a task of anodwr kind 
—a very hard task in which he stood alone. He was trying to build a 
new states based primarily on the sods! and political ideas approved by 
the Vatican. It was to rest prfidcally on an authoritarian exceuiive and 
a c^rpoc^ve legiskture, and ixK^rally on Ouistian pruMiples wkh dMe 
rega^ for the ri^ts of n ^an rackfl and religioas tSserigniya" 
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His vast new enterprise absorbed much o£ his time and energy, for 
he gave it all his creative effort- However, he remained closely attached 
to the work of the Pan-European Union, and with his active help we 
built up a network of economic research stations all over Europe with 
headquarters in Vienna, where the various national statistics were co¬ 
ordinated to form a first general survey of European economics. This 
center of economic research organized several international confer¬ 
ences at which Dollfuss was present. He was also responsible for Pan- 
Europe’s impressive new headquarters—^his own ofScial residence in the 
Imperial Palace—a luxurious apartment which was not at all to his 
taste. He preferred his own simple little flat to live in. 

He was present on Pan-Europe Day, May 17, 1934, when a great 
Pan-European demonstration took place in the assembly hall of the 
former Austrian parliamenL The huge building flew the Austrian and 
the Pan-European banners. As usual a number of foreign guests were 
present, among them the fewmer French minister of agriculture, Ricard. 
However, our most honored speakers that day were Dollfuss and 
Schuschnigg. Dollfuss gave exhaustive praise to the Pan-Europe move¬ 
ment and expressed full faith in its work and future. Schuschnigg spoke 
about his favorite theme—^thc European spirit. He touched upon the 
cultural mission of Austria in a very noble and persuasive m ann er^ and 
spoke not like a politician but like a distinguished author. My wife 
closed the UMcting by reciting Viaor Hugo’s immortal peace speech 
dE 1849 with these prophetic words: 

Hic day will come when these two great unions, the United States of 
America and the United States of Europe, will £scc and greet each other 
across the ocean, exchanging their goods, their ccmimerce, their industry, 
ibeir art, their genius, civilizing the i^anet, cdooizing deserts, improving 
atatkm under the eyes of the Creator, to provide the greatest benefit for 
sMf hf qnnhtnif^ these two infinke forces: the brotherhood of rnan and 
die power of Godl 

The evesiing of that day saw a small party c£ our guests united at a 
little inn in Grinzing in die city suburbs. Ddlfiiss was with us. He was 
gay as a child. The meeting and the obvmus prepress of the Pan-Euro- 
pean idea had made him very happy. Together with Ricard he tasted 
the dilferent Austrian wines and was pleased when the Frenchman 
praised them. £>ollfuss considered himself personally responsible for 
the improvement of recent Austeian vintages. Afer a while he asked 
his young secretary to sing Amtrkm folkstmgs. We listened, then 
n Iktle while longer until one of Dcdlfuss’s dktectives canie ipm the 
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room, reminding us that we were sitting in a brightly lighted glass 
lobby in the middle o£ a dark garden. Rumor had spread among the 
other guests that the Chancellor was present. There was always the 
chance that an attack on his life might be attempted. Dollfuss was 
obviously bored by the warning and refused to break up the party. In 
fact none of us wanted to go home. We all wanted to remain a little 
longer within the magic radius of this unforgettable man, who was so 
simple, so human, and at this moment so happy. We stayed and talked 
and listened to the music around us and watched young Vienna laugh 
and dance. 

Dollfuss was a very courageous, highly individualistic man who 
hated to be led and watched by detectives. Besides, he was convinced 
of his lucky star. Some months before a young Nazi had made an 
attempt on his life and the bullet had barely grazed him. 

I met Dollfuss for the very last time in June, 1934, at a tea in the 
home of one of his ministers. In the course of our conversation he told 
me that he planned to take his family to Italy during his vacation and 
that he would spend some time in Riccione with Mussolini. He ex¬ 
pected personally to take up the Pan-European question with Mussolini 
and hoped to get him to take action. He seemed radiantly optimistic, 
promising an increasingly active co-operation on behalf of Pan-Eurc^ 
for the near future. I told him that before anything else he should con¬ 
sider his safety. I chided him for taking so many risks and walking 
around unguarded. By a strange coincidence in another comer of the 
room my wife was talking to Mrs. Dollfuss on the very same subject. 
Suddenly a detonation was heard in the street. Everybody jumped 
from his seat^ believing that a bomb had been thrown. It was only the 
bk>wDut of a tire, but the general nervcMisncss well illustrated the situa¬ 
tion in Vienna in 1934. 

A few days later we left for Switzerland, to ^>end the summer in our 
chalet in the Berx^ese mountains. 

In the.aftemoon of July 25 I was working in my study. It was a 
very hot day. Suddenly I heard a low moan. I went into the next room 
to ask my wife if felt ill, "Why no^ not at ali,** she toid me rather 
suri^ised. I went in search my hrother-in-law, Arthiir, who was 
working on one of his fine paintings on the same Boor* He had no 
cxnnplaints to make; he had heard iK>thing. 

Tliat same the tenrSbIe news came over the radio: 

had been ^sassinated by a group of Austrian Nazis who had pene- 
irs^ed into die feSttal Falace di^:i!ised ns An^ 3 tian ofioers and |X3lico- 



men. They had wounded DoUfuss with two shots. While he lay dying 
they told him that the country had risen in revolt against him and 
demanded a National Socialist government. To put an end to the civil 
war they asked that he resign from power. Dollfuss, surrounded only 
by his murderers, alone, wounded, and dying, resisted. With a faint 
voice he asked for a doctor and a priest. Both were refused. He bled 
to death after a long and terrible agony. 

The news was a frightful shock to us; Dollfuss was a very dear 
friend, and I often wondered whether this afternoon a last message 
from him had not perhaps reached me through the ether. 

In the great battle for Austria and Europe Dollfuss died as a hero 
at the head of his army. But during the two short years of his leadership 
Austria was so far consolidated that its independence could survive his 
death for years. His spirit triumphed in the days that followed his 
assassinatioa. The Nazi revolt was drowned in an outburst of public 
indignation and a new wave of patriotism. 

Hitler at that time did not dare to back the Nazi revolt in Austria 
with German troc^s. Mussolini stood ready to cross the Brenner and 
to assist the Austrian nation at a moment’s notice. Not France, nor 
Britain, nor Russia, nor Czechoslovakia—Vitaly alone saved, during 
these critical days, the independence of Austria. This was the fruit of 
DcJlfuss’s foreign polky, which might have altered the fate of Europe^ 
had be lived. 

In the great batde between Pan-Germany and Pan-Europe, Hider 
had suffered his first drastic defeat, because he had met for the first 
dnac a statesman who preferred death to compromise or surrender. 

Thnougbom Austria DoUfuss was mourned as a martyr and a na- 
tioftal hero. Pstsants from all ovear the country, from the Tyrol and 
from Styna, from Caiinthia and frexn Salri>uig, were pouring into 
Vksma to say farewefl to their beloved iitde dianoellcHr. The funeral 
assumed the aspects of a nation-wide plebiscite in favor of Austrian in- 
dqpendenGe. That evening a cande burned in almost every window to 
honor the man who had sacrificed his Efc fighting Hider for the sake 
of Austria, dE Emope^ and of the civilized world. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN BcnitO MuSSoUm 


FROM 1924 to 1932 my primary efforts had been devoted to bringing 
about a reconciliation between the French and German republics. If 
these two nations were to join hands in working toward European re¬ 
construction they would soon become the nucleus of a larger union, 
including the central European and Balkan states, Holland, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, the Baltic states, and eventually the states of the 
Iberian and Scandinavian peninsulas. Even Italy would be ccmpellcd to 
join a federation of this kind, despite that country’s fascist constitution 
and its exaggerated nationalism. 

The whole situation was changed, however, when on January 30, 
1933, Hider became German chancellor. Thereafter attempts to ccrae 
to a peaceful understanding with Germany were certain to faU. Any 
French concession toward Germany could only strengthen Hitler’s 
position and weaken the rest of Europe. Hider’s mind amceming Ger¬ 
man domination over Europe had been made up long ago. He ctxdd 
be checkal only by a superior power which stood united against his 
aspiradons. But Great Britain and Soviet Russia had turned their backs 
on continental Europe; only France, Italy, and some minor states of 
central Europe were left for possiHe action against Gennaixf* Tbcie- 
fme France and Italy must join hands to oonsdtute the b^nnifig of 
any effective defensive league. Hitler had only begun to rearm Ger¬ 
many and was not yet strong enough ^ challenge both &e . i jajhm 
dsters at Moe. 


A Fraoco-Italian aOiance woiild indude autiomaticaliy 
Czediodavakia, Fcdand, the Balkan bloc, and Badmd hf 
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tral Europe, invade Austria, and get his program of European conquest 
under way. 

To a certain degree the fate of Europe at that period lay in the hands 
of one man—Benito Mussolini. He still had the choice between France 
and Germany, between peace and war. His national interest led him 
toward a union with France; his fascist ideology towards a union with 
Hider. Personally he demised Hider. When he first saw his picture, he 
is said to have exclaimed spontaneously: “This face is an insult to 
the human race.” 

To imagine Mussolini as Briand^s successor may seem paradoxical— 
but not altogether inconceivable. Since he had made peace with the 
Vadcan in 1929, he seemed to incline toward a broader European 
policy. His attitude toward Briand^s Initiative was critical, but not 
hostile. In order to reconcile France and Germany he had even favored 
a policy of limited revisionism. When Hider came to power Mussolini 
tried the role of arbiter of Europe by sponsoring the so-called Four- 
Power Pact between Italy, France, Germany, and Britain. This pact 
could be interpreted as a beginning of a new Pan-European Initiative, 
creating a balance between the western powers and Germany for the 
sake of Continental peace. 

Simultaneously, Mussolini modified his attitude toward the Pan- 
Europcan movement. After he had entirely ignored our first two con- 
gr^ses—Vienna in 19^ and Berlin in 1930—^he permitted an Italian 
dei^t^ Marquese Giorgio Quartara, to attend our third congress at 
Bask in October, 193Z 

Already in Briand’s day, Mussolini had realized that the movement 
lor European union could no longer be ignored by Italian public 
dpinion. But he did not want to join a union which owed its life to 
the Initiative of Briand and me. So he reacted in a very characteristic 
way. kfc trkd m start his own Pan-European movement by encourag¬ 
ing and sub^dizing a review named Antt-Europa, which combined 
fascist and Fan-Eisopean ideas. This review, edited fay a young Fascist, 
Asvetp Gravdli, attacked Briand and me in every issue, and instead 
pnomoted the idea of European union under Mussolini’s moral lead. 
The practical effect this review was to prepare Fascist Italy for Pan- 
Enropean ideas, in to Russia and outside the pale of the 

Le^pe of Nations. 

Before I decided to see Mussc£mi in the spring of 193^ I had a long 
with hk foreign secretary, I>inD GramS, in Geneva. I iomxd him 
in syn^xathy with the klea of a European tution. He promised to speak 
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to Mussolini about me and to let me know when he would receive me. 

I had been invited by an American broadcasting company to deliver 
a Pan-European message to America on May 9, 1933. The address 
was to be broadcast from Nice, which was convenient enough as I was 
just staying with my family in Cap d’Antibes. 

On May 7 I received a cable that Mussolini would receive me on 
May 10. I asked the broadcasting service to postpone my message, 
but they declared that dates could not be changed- They suggested, in¬ 
stead, that I speak from the station at Ostia near Rome. This suited 
me perfectly, and I was in Rome on the morning of May 9 ready 
for my speech. However, the representative of the broadcasting serv¬ 
ice, Mr. Thomas Morgan, came to see me at once informing me that, 
owing to a sudden technical defect of the Ostia station, any transmis¬ 
sion to the United States was out of the question that day. Our 
suspicion that the nature of the defect was political, not technical, was 
later confirmed. 

The audience with Mussolini at the Palazzo Venezia was scheduled 
for the next day. After passing through a number of narrow corridors 
with heavily guarded iron gates at each end—deadly traps for anyone 
who might attempt a murderous attack—finally reached Mussolini’s 
study and reception room. No, it was no room—^it was an enormous 
hall with Mussolini’s desk standing at the other end silently bidding 
the visitor to come forward. 

As I crossed the seemingly endless hall Mussolini continued to write 
without taking notice of me. Only when I had come to a stop in front 
of his desk did he look up and offer me a seat- 

I found him very much changed from the time when I had seen him 
eight years before. He looked older, heavier, more monumentaL IBs 
dark hair had grayed. But he seemed saner, less nervous, and in a state 
of complete self-control. There was no trace here of the livdy joumaEst 
I had seen in the Senate. This man was rather like a rich, powerfii!, 
and hard-driving business executive. He kx^ed no more like a kopard, 
but rather like a strong bull. 

His bead was still impressive, the forehead beautifully diaped* Hie 
large, coal-black eyes were very expressive, although they lacked the 
bright spark of idealism. The upper part of his face was noUe and 
fine; but his mouth and jaw expressed cynicism and brutality, whkji 
grew more obvknis when he smikd. As long as he ms, die lar^ bead 
seems to be part of a mighty torso, but when he sia^b Hfi be locdi^ 
s^all and di^rc^xirtlooed.^A^ in allt fak appearance Is 
would call for even if you fuest Mm lit 
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That day he asked many questions but offered no answers. He 
wanted to be informed, and he listened attentively to what I had to 
say* When he did speak, his voice remained on an even keel; his man¬ 
ners were polite and simple. My knowledge of Italian was rudimentary, 
but I did not wish to have any advantage over him by speaking Ger¬ 
man. So we conversed in French, and I think he appreciated the 
gesture. He speaks French almost perfectly although with an accent. 

We started our discussion with philosophical issues—^with Nietzsche, 
whom he greatly admired- Then we turned to the Pan-European 
problem in connection with the Four-Power Pact which he had just 
proposed. This led to nazism and its racial theories. I told him that 
these theories were directed against all Mediterr an ea n s, not only against 
the Jews; that nazism considered the dark-haired Mediterranean as 
something of a mongrel race between the fair-haired Nordic and the 
black-skinned African Negro. The inferiority of the Mediterranean 
races is in fact a basic clement of the Nazi racist lore, justifying Hider’s 
cl^im to European hegemony on biological grounds. I mentioned 
Gobineau and Houston Stewart Chamberlain in their influence on 
Hitler and Rosenberg. 

Mussdyini did not contradict me. He declared anti-Semitism pure 
nonsense. 

have studied the racial problem,” he said, “I even wrote on the 
subject years ago. I shall send you the article- It opposes the racial 
theewry the Germans on the ground that the basic values and achieve¬ 
ments of our dvilizatiDo were created by the Mediterraneans, and 
again and again almost smashed by Nordic barbarians.” 

He gaye me a simrt idea erf his own theories which advocated the 
si:^)erkioty of Ac Latin races over the Germanic ones. It was still 
radsm^ bi^ it reversed the values. 

Mussoiini was at that time definitely anti-Nazi and anti-German. I 
wa® snri^ised that bis nationalism was part erf a strong sense of Latin 
aolidarky and Latin pride. As as Pan-Europe was concerned, the 
idea oiwioasiy interested and fascinated him. But he expressed neither 
afpproflpal ockt c£ssf)|»rDvaL His ntind was yet made as to whether 
he should work for e^r against it^Obviondy he was willing to folkrw 
its fortiier devdopmes^ from a neimal and not unsympathetic vantage 
point. 

Brfiace parting I ^Jbed him to read the latest issue of my review Pan-" 
Emr^m, which I had brought along with somo other books erf minp. 
This issue contained a cofnmcfit on his Four-PowEx Pact, an article 
qnotii^ everything Nietzsche had wr jlim in favor of a united Europe, 
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and an article, The Rights of Man, as codified by the French Revolu¬ 
tion. The last piece explained why Pan-Europe would have to respect 
many different forms of national constitutions but that in turn these 
constitutions would have to guarantee the Rights of Ivlan, including 
those of national minorities, because individual and national freedom 
was a basic clement of European peace and civilization. 

The same day I had an audience at the Vatican with the new secre¬ 
tary of state. Cardinal Pacelli, the present Pope Pius XII. We had met 
him in Berlin at a dinner given by the Prussian minister of education. 
Dr. Becker. He was Nuncio then. Now I had gone to see him to discuss 
the Pan-European problem and the necessity of defending Western 
civilization against nazism. He was in sympathy with my ideas and 
had no illusions concerning Hitler’s basic hostility toward Christianity. 

The impression I had gained before was fully confirmed. Here was a 
great servant of the Church who ccanbined purity and high-mindedness 
with deep humanitarian instincts. I feel and have always felt a pro¬ 
found sympathy and admiration for this wonderful and really saintly 
man, the ‘‘Angelic Shepherd” of the old prophecy, whose ascetic and 
aristocratic beauty is the true expression of a very humane and vary 
noble soul. Those who believe that faces are indicative of the inner man 
will disaj^rove of some of his critics’ opinion that he is primarily a 
shrewd diplomat. I believe, on the contrary, that Pope Pius XII is a 
genuine saint, condemned by fate to play the r6Ie of a diplomat—a r&le 
he is playing -with poor success- He could well have served as a model 
for Fra Angelico’s biblical saints. No d^per contrast exists than that 
between him and Mussolini, the two outstanding men in cemtemperary 
Itaiy- 

Gritics erf Pacelli have reproached him for not taking a clear stand 
in favor of democracy and afflinst fasdan, altfaiugh they excuse him 
with the fact that he is virtually a prisofKT of Fascist Italy. 

These critics start from the wrong j^emisc. There is no reasoQ fer 
a basically anti-Fasdst attitude oa the part of Catbolkism. Catboikasm 
is the fascist form of Christianity of whkh Calvioiam xepicesmm its 
democratic wing. Tl^ Carfiolic himrAy rests folly and on the 

leadership principle with the i n felliiie pope in mpreme for 

a Mdrime. Lead^foip is, of ixHirse, opm Vo ail classes of the 
sodeiy and so is JbadeaAip within the fascist 
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tholicism offers the key to the fact that in Europe, as well as in Amer¬ 
ica, Catholic nations follow fascist doctrines more willingly than 
Protestant nations, which are the main strongholds of democracy. Even 
in Germany the fascist movement did not come from the Protestant 
North but from the Catholic South, not from Berlin, but from Mumch- 
Like Hitler himself, most other leaders of nazism have a Catholic and 
not a Protestant background. 

It is obvious that the Catholic Church will prefer the democratic 
system in states where she forms a minority, because she depends on 
tolerance there. For a Catholic nation, she seems to prefer a system of 
moderate fascism like that of Salazar in Portugal or of DoUfuss in 
Austria, based on authoritarian government, corporative representation, 
and Christian ethics—^uninfected, of course, by the paganism and anti¬ 
humanism of Hider’s racial doctrines. 

This is important to remember when the time for European recon¬ 
struction comes. The basic political conceptions of Protestant nations 
are different from those of Catholic nations. Democracy lays its stress 
osx personal conscience; fascism on authority and obedience. This may 
explain why democracy was a success among most Protestant and a 
failure among most Catholic nations, in Europe as well as in Amcrica. 

DurijQg the following months Mussolini seemed openly to fcivor the 
Pan-European idea. In January, 1934, he declared in an interview: 

We must cieate a Europe which will prevent its youth from rising in war 
Sigaansst each other. This agitated youth will be calmer within an organized 
Europe. But this new Europe will not emerge from the League of Nations 
but ffosn a League of European Natiems. 

Europe was die cornerstone of the world’s civilization. The world has 
had the beiie& of its leadership but it seems now to have succtimbcd to 
Amezica and Japan. If k wants to make a comeback and mainfain itself it 
must achieve some mininiuin of unity. What is lacking among the great na- 
IsoQS oi Europe and what must wdd them together is a European ^irit. ... 

At otir next Pax^Euzopean conference in Vienna Italy was duly 
nfitesef^ed. Among m delates was Gravelli, whose review 

had turnip into a verkd^ moiith|»ece of Pan-Europe. The 
aosdmaaoe at Stresa in the ^itring of 1935 was the turning point on this 
Pan-European path of Mussedini’s. For the last time Mussc^hni tried to 
get the western Euzopean narions to take coBecth^ aetkm on behalf of 
Austria again^ Hkkr. Not very long afterwards came the Ethiopia 
conflict. It thrust Mussc^ini, step by into Hitler’s arises. 
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Two years after my first visit and two days after his Abyssinian vic¬ 
tory, on May 9, 1936, I saw Mussolini again. Count Ciano, his new 
foreign secretary, was present at our interview. 

Mussolini's spirits were high. He had come to the climax of his 
amazing career, with Hitler not yet overshadowing him. He had won 
out in his struggle with the democracies, had conquered an empire for 
the Italian nation, and had achieved much prestige for himself. He 
was again free to seek either closer partnership with the West or to 
join Hitler in his struggle against the democratic world. 

He greeted me like an old friend and started to discuss the latest 
developments in Europe. I warned him that Hitler was on the way to 
win European hegemony unless thwarted by force. I told him that 
neither Italy nor France could venture to tackle Hitler alone. Forty 
million Italians were as unable to resist the pressure of seventy million 
Germans as were forty million Frenchmen; separate they would be 
devoured one after the other. On the other hand, a powerful Latin 
Europe could still resist Hitler’s aspiration and prevent a war, as Hitler 
was sure to yield to an eiffective threat of force. I urged him to settle 
all differences with the French government at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment and to create a strong Latin union as a first step toward Euro¬ 
pean union. 

Mussolini listened closely, then asked a number of questions- He 
spoke of France in a conciliatory tone giving the impression that bds 
sympathies were wholly with the French. There is no doubt that the 
idea of a close French-Italian union was attractive to him. His secret 
dream was not Pan-Europe but a great Mediterranean federation of 
all Latin states, controlling the major part of Africa and being linked to 
the Latin republics across the Adantic. Rome, of course, was to be the 
center of this new regional arrangement. 

After a talk of more than an hour he promised to give my ^gges- 
tions due consideration. He fixed the hour of our next interview at 
two days finom then and accompanied me all the way across the haS 
to die door. 

When we met again it was he who had the first wordL 
*^oiir policy is geometrically oc^rect, but impossiik to eneciae. Look 
here.** And he showed me one the last issues erf the French news- 
pafw Le Poptdmre vrith an artide by Lfon Blum. says te 

regrets that the League of Nadons failed to stran^ nde. Do yoii realfy 
expect me to have ocHifidenoe in such a manP 
h&m Bhim had won the French ekctioii some hefmm mid pso- 
penod to head a gpivernmem: ol Ac hf a 



combined liberal, socialist, and communist majority. It was true that 
such a government could hardly be expected to collaborate with Fascist 
Italy; besides, and I am quoting Mussolini^s words, “England will 
never tolerate a Franco-Italian union.” The only consolation he had to 
offer was that “he had no further territorial claims.” 

Although his pronouncements sounded pretty decisive that day, he 
asked me in the end to go to Paris and find out whether any chance 
existed that the two nations might get together on the basis of greater 
military, political, economic, and colonial solidarity, with any projects 
erf union to be limited striedy to the two Latin powers without includ¬ 
ing England or Yugoslavia. 

I went to Paris with little hope. I spoke with Leger and asked to see 
Blum. Blum, after all, had worked for our French Pan-Europe com¬ 
mittee. But the new Premier sent word that he was too busy to see me. 
Instead I talked to the vice-premier, Camille Chautemps. He seemed 
personally sympathetic to a closer Franco-Italian collaboration, but he 
had no authority in the matter. I understood that an outspokenly 
anti-Fasdst government could not seriously consider Mussolini’s offer. 
Mussdbni had been right in this: if the Franco-Italian bloc was neces¬ 
sary it was also impossible. 

At the be gi n ni ng of July, in the middle of a broiling hot Roman 
summer, I was back in the Palazzo Venezia. Mussolini was as amiable 
as ever, but the atmosphere had definitely changed in fevor of Ger¬ 
many. We agreed that nothing could be done until a new French 
government was ready to take up the suggestions for a Franco-Italian 
m|^>rochemeiit Mussolini asked my opinion on a number of French 
politidans and seemed to set his hopes <m Daladier. In the end we 
spoke of Austria, which Mussolini was still determined to save from 
Hitler. 

SirfKcquendy I talked with Count C3an<^ and with the new under- 
scesretary of stat^ Giuseppe Bastianini. TI^ two were men of quick 
intdligence, and neither was in genume sympa&y with Germany or 
nazism—as little as Benko Mussolini 

A few days after my visst to Rome the civil war broke out in Spain. 
One of its first vktimswa^AsvcmCkaveili,wiiow^ near Sevilla 
as volunteer in Franco’s army. From this moment Mussolini 
was Hkkt s partner, ally, and vassaL My ^tempts to draw him on the 
side of Pan-Eurc^ against P^nCermany had felled, Hider had won 
the batde Swr Italy. Mussofim had lost it. I never saw him again 



CHAPTER NINETEEN A Roce With War 


FUTURE historians will be very much embarrassed when they have 
to explain the policy o£ the European powers surrounding Germany 
during the period from January 30,1933, to September 1,1939. 

They will have to find some logical explanation for the amazing 
fact that Europe did not even try to stop Hitler in his attempt to con¬ 
quer Europe and the world, after he had explained this intention 
explicitly in his book and in numerous ^>eeches; and while he was 
still too weak to execute his planned assault or even to resist any 
serious pressure by his neighbors. These historians will hardly be abk 
to believe that during this open conspiracy of Nazi Germany against 
the peace, liberty, civilization, and the very life of Europe, its leading 
statesmen nc«: only did not attempt to overthrow Hitler, but did every¬ 
thing to strengthen his position in Germany and in the world, by per¬ 
mitting him to break treaties, to rearm, and to achieve om dipkanatic 
success after another. 

These poor historians will probably come to the ccmclusk^ that 
Hitler had succeeded in bribing most of the European statesmen. This 
explanation wcmld ofier a relatively simple solution to the puzzler &it 
it would be wrong. Bribery played a very small rSk in Hitler’s conqpe^ 
of Europe: the overwhelming majmty <£ the statesmen who were hc^ 
ing Hitla: to realize his plans were not bribed, but mcmibly blmd, 
cowardly, and cynkal. T^y did not figb: the rising tide cf 
becaiise they preferred to go on frying their game o£ padha- 

mentary and d%)k»matic intrigue while Europe started m {mm It ite 
very center—in Germany. 

The verdkt of history vriD state that the men who lided Itoppfe 
between 193S and 193^ pardy responsSye for die Seodi^ WddM 
Waf, cwrmg m an of of 
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missed, because the leading men o£ Europe did not realize that the new 
situation in Europe demanded new methods. 

As i£ nothing had happened, France and England, after 1933, con¬ 
tinued their policy of conciliation toward Germany, believing that it 
was possible to appease a man who made no secret of his intention to 
crush them. So they paved the way to war. 

Before Hider came to power, Europe failed for lack of generosity. 
After Hider came to power, Europe failed for lack of courage. During 
both parts of Hider’s war it failed for lack of vision and of decision. 

Even after Hider had conquered Germany, it was still easy to defeat 
him; his army was much weaker than the French army alone. But to 
defeat Hider Europe had now to apply a method totally different from 
that applied during his batde for Germany. Hider could not maintain 
himself without permanent success in foreign politics. For dictators are 
like planes: they fly as long as they progress; they fall as soon as they 
stop. It would have been easy to bar Hider from any international 
success and to get rid of him without war. But instead of pursuing 
this policy, Europe suddenly became generous. It granted Hider almost 
everything it had refused to Rathenau, Stresemann, and Bruening. As 
hard as it had been upon these German Europeans, so mild it became 
toward Hider, It tried to reconcile Germany from the very moment 
when reconciliadon had become impossible. It trod on Germany as 
k>ng as it ky prostrate—but it became generous as soon as Germany 
jumped up and began to threaten. 

With the Weimar Republic, Europe spoke the language of power; 
with Hitler, the language erf reason—the very language he did not un¬ 
derstand. The consequence was that Hider became convinced that 
Europe was weak, while Germany became convinced that Hitler was 
ri^k. 

So, day by day. Hitler became stronger in Germany and, day by day, 
Germany became monger in Europe. Europe had helped Hider first 
to win the batde of Germany and then to win the batde of Europe. 

Again Ae road to peace was simple and (rfivious. It could be cx- 
prossed by two words—“annamei^*’ and “union.* 

IBm at tins very mcHnait, Hider found unexpected help in three 
moveaxients that ^d nothing m common with Nazism and hated it, 
hm in a very amd narrow-miiKied pacifism, anti- 
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Hitler; the anti-Fascist and isolationist movements prevented Europe 
from uniting against hi m . 

The responsibility of French and British pacifism for the neglect of 
armaments, while Hitler was quickly rea qn i n g, is now generally ad¬ 
mitted. British and French pacifists created a strong current of public 
opinion, not only against sufficient armaments, but also against any 
preventive military action as long as Hitler was still weak. Instead of 
addressing an ultimattim to Hitler to stop his armaments as soon as 
he began to build up an air fleet, the European pacifists allowed Hitler 
to build up the greatest army in the world rather than risk a war. They 
did not understand that the only thing that could prevent a terrible 
world war was the risk of a minor military action before Hitler had 
rearmed. 

But when I tried to explain this to French or to British statesmen, 
they considered me a warmonger—in spite of the faa that they knew 
that I had devoted my life to peace. But they did not understand that, 
under these circumstances, the price of peace was to assume the risk 
of war. The rift between me and most of the pacifists on the issue, 
whether peace or liberty was to be considered the higher ideal, became 
evident in all its consequences. The pacifists were ready to make all 
possible concessions to Hitler, to avoid or at least to postpone war. I 
was trying to convince the European leaders that the only way to save 
Eurc^)ean liberty and civilization was to overthrow Hitler, by a policy 
of strength and union if possible—by a policy of war, if necessary. 

Had the French and British reacted by military measures after Hitler 
invaded the demilitarized Rhineland, EQtler would not have gone to 
war, but would simply have been overthrown. That day I sent a note 
to the French government, imploring it to save the peace by quick 
military action. But again my appeal was in vain. 


The anti-Fascists hated Hitler as profoundly as did the pacifists. And 
yet ribey too |»ved the way to his successes. For these and-Fascists suo- 
ceeded in transforming Mussolini, Hider s longest enemy duiif^ the 
years erf 1933 and 1934, into Hidcr^s longest ally. 

1 don’t blame the Italian Spartidi antypasdsts for tfidr biaEve 
and very natural £^t against their ruthless poliijcai enemies. But 1 
bkune the democratk pcrfbticiao^ e^^edally in Ipinei^ 
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solini’s Italy in the interest of European democracy, they treated 
Mussolini as an ally of Hitler till he became one. 

In these days Mussolini saw more clearly than his democratic col¬ 
leagues the threat Hitler represented for all of Europe. He would have 
much preferred to join the Western democracies in a united front 
against Hitlerism than, by joining Hitler, to become the vassal of this 
man whom he despised, envied, and hated. 

Some ferseeing Allied statesmen, like Churchill, Amery, Barthou, 
and Dc Jouvenel, saw this issue and tried their best to renew the alliance 
of western Europe against Germany that had won the First World War. 
De Jouvenel’s mission to Rome to assure a Franco-Italian understand¬ 
ing was one of the most successful diplomatic missions of our time. 
Mxissolini was on the way to join the West in order to protect Austria 
against Hitler and to check the threat of German domination over 
Europe, 

But the anti-Fascists did everything they could to prevent such a 
prficy. In France the idea of anti-Fascism was decisive for the alliance 
between democrats, socialist^ and communists, the so-called *‘Front 
Foptdairr The mere name of anti-Fascism instead of anti-Nazism in¬ 
dicates that they considered Mussolini their enemy number one and 
Hitler their enemy number two. Instead of backing Austria’s defense 
against Hider by all possible means, they sneered at DoIIfuss, Schusch- 
nigg, and Starhemberg, while these men were fighting in the first 
ditch dE Europe’s defense line against Hitler, and discredited them by 
denouncing them as minor Hitlers, without his skill and power. Noth¬ 
ing was more welcome to Hitler dian this anti-Austrian and anti- 
Italian sentiment among the democrats of France and of Britain, 
because it prevented what he feared most—a European alliance to 
guarantee the ddFense of Au^ria and to smash his pan-German plans. 

'Hic result dE this anti-Fasdst pdicy was that in 1934, when, after 
DoUfass’s assastinatimi, HMer for first time prepared to invade 
Austria, Mussc^uu akme bedfod him by sending several divisions to 
die Bffiesnfier, while desboodacies temaixied passive. 
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From this meeting Mussolini must have retained a double impres¬ 
sion : that he could not rely on the help o£ the democracies on the day 
he clashed with Hitler on the Austrian issue, and that it would there¬ 
fore be safer for him to seek an understanding with this ruthless and 
dangerous man. The other impression he must have retained was that, 
in view of the extreme pacifism of France and Britain, he could defy 
them without risk by a campaign against Ethiopia. 

When this campaign started, all the anti-Fascists of Europe tried to 
give to the sanctions against Italy the character of a crusade. 

Again the western democracies followed the very worst course pos¬ 
sible. It might have been reasonable to get rid of Italian Fascism and 
of Mussolini before they were allied to Germany, by the bold policy 
of an oil embargo combined with the closing of the Suez Canal. For 
a democratic Italy would become a loyal ally of France and Britain 
against Hitler. The other alternative was to mediate between Musso¬ 
lini and Ethiopia, to assure collaboration between Mussolini and the 
West. But neither of these policies was carried through- Weak and 
timid sanctions, wounding the Italian lion without killing him, were 
exactly the most pernicious of aU possible policies. Hitler saw the night¬ 
mare of a European union against Pan-Germanism vanish. He did 
not have to fear an alliance between Mussolini and L&n Blum, the 
head of the new anti-Fascist government of France- So he worked 
steadily to overcome Mussolini’s hesitation against an alliance with 
Berlin—his old dream. So the Axis was bom, Austria sacrificed, and 
eastern Europe militarily isolated from any help from western Eu- 
Topc, Anti-Fascism had succeeded in flitting Eurqpe into two camps; 
in uniting Nazism and Fascism against the democratic powers and 
destroying all hope for a defensive union of Europe against Hitler’s 
Germany. 

Ehiring all these years I wan^ against this aati-Fasdst foreign 
policy, because I was aware of its consequences. But most of dbe 
Frenchmen who did not share my views answered that Mussolini 
would, for obvious reasons of national policy, continue to defend Aus¬ 
tria against Hitfcar regardless of his relations with dbe West, lliareforc 
Hitler and Mu^olini could never join hand^ and France would fee 
dbie to chec^ each sqparaiely, withom making any criacessioiis to 
Mmsc^kiL 
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Their theory was based on short-sighted nationaKsm. They were 
resolved to defend their national territory against any possible aggres¬ 
sion, but they refused any obligation to help other nations that might 
be attacked. They wished to interpret all their alliances and inter¬ 
national obligations in a way that committed them least, and even to 
break them when they believed this to be in their national interest. 
French isolationists, for instance, refused to give Austria any pledge 
to assist her against Hitler’s aggression—thus encouraging him to pre¬ 
pare it. They were also hostile to the defensive treaties with Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, because they believed that they would not be able 
to save these allies, and, by assisting them, would only drag their own 
countries into a war that they wished to avoid or at least to postpone. 

For me, Austria remained during all these years the main battle 
front of Europe. It could only be saved by combined European action; 
and only if Austria were saved could Europe hope to avert German 
aggression and domination. So my political activity was centered 
around the problem of Austria, her independence and her defense. 
DoUfuss and his successors had assured their country against a success¬ 
ful Nazi revolution. But only the rest of Europe could assure her 
against invasion. It was evident that the day Austria was isolated, it 
would be lost. 

So, again and again, I tried to convince the European leaders that 
the invasion of Austria was planned by Hider as his first and decisive 
stqj toward the conquest of Europe. 

In February, 1936, I asked Flandin, the French foreign mini ster, 
who had always been a friend of Pan-Europe^ whether or not Austria, 
in the event of an invasion, could count on the mili tary support of 
France. Flandin answered very frankly that the French attitude would 
depend entirely on England’s, Under no circumstances was France in 
a ooodkkJa to fig^t Germany for the sake of Austria without the 
foil si^^pcKt of Britain- But should England be ready to fig^it^ France, 
would defend Austria. He advised me to seek the answer not in 
Paris but in Londoo- 

Xfae next day I crossed the ChanneL But afeer three days I was back 
in Plans, vrkh the definite oonvictioh that Britain would not imove if 
Anstua were invaded; oooseqiii^iniy France too, would remain neutral, 
as wdDi as Gzacbpsiovakia and aB the other states of ea^em Europe- 

Tlhb of nationai isolatkHiism that finally led to the Munich 

o Mfar ence, was punned ^rith bad consdencse. Everybody reafized 
k was shortsigh^ cowaix%, and iinmofaL Therefor the resfM^isi- 
failkies wesne shifted. The littk states drugged their $ho%4ders, dedaiiug 
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that they were dependent on the policy of their big protectors, France, 
that seemed strong enough to make decisions for itself, shifted the 
responsibility to Britain. And Britain carried this responsibility on her 
broad shoulders, as the only great power of Europe that was isolationist 
by tradition, openly and with a good conscience. 

But the efiFect was that Europe, facing Hitler’s rising threat, was 
weaker and more disunited than ever. 

During these shameful years my political attitude remained un¬ 
changed. I was looking for a military alliance between Fascist and 
anti-Fascist states of Europe, directed against Nazi Germany. I con¬ 
sidered the anti-Fascist propaganda just as unhappy as pacifism, in 
spite of my personal sympathy for many of the promoters of both 
movements. I often thought of the warning example of ancient Greece 
that finally collapsed because of the split between her oligarchic (today 
we might say “fascist”) and her democratic states, which did not suc¬ 
ceed in uniting into a single Pan-Hellenic movement, in spite of the 
efforts of Demosthenes. My program was to disregard the divergencies 
between the European constitutions, as long as it was necessary to or¬ 
ganize a common defense. And I often quoted the wise example of the 
Pan-American Union, that does not exclude member states because 
of their undemocratic constitutions. For had the United States followed 
the same foreign policy as France, her good relations with Brazil would 
have become impossible, and Brazil would have been driven into the 
arms of the Axis. But America was wiser than Europe. So she saved 
her continental peace and unity. 

It was easy for me to preach the simple policy erf armament and unity 
against Hider’s aggressive plans, because it was the only policy that 
mig^t have prevented Hider from waging war and that might have 
led to his fall from within, had he been deprived of atf intemationai 
success. But, at the same time it was also a sound war policy, because 
if war broke out, armament and alliances were the safest ways o€ assur¬ 
ing a quick and decisive victory- But I did not consi<^ war inevitshle, 
because I believed that Hider would only risk a fight with smaller, 
weaker, and isolated states but not with a coalition that was by far 
stronger thao isolated Germany- My dual aim was: Peace, if fxis^hle; 
vkmry, if necessary. 

While I led diis |)erson^ cano^suign a^iinst Hkkr, hud ifae 
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In May, 1935, we organized, in the beautiful halls of the old Parlia¬ 
ment in Vienna, our fourth Pan-European congress, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Austrian government and with the participation of leading 
economic experts from all parts of the Continent. A year later, again 
in Vienna, the first agrarian conference of the Pan-European Union 
took place. This conference dealt with the agrarian crisis that had 
ruined a great part of the population of central and eastern Europe, 
These peasants had been struck by the collapse of prices in the inter- 
nationsd market that made their successful competition impossible. 
The idea of a Pan-European preference for farm goods became popular 
and was promoted by most of the agrarian organizations of Europe. 
DoUfuss had backed that idea with all his authority, while the new 
Czechoslovak prime minister. Dr. Milan Hodza, the outstanding leader 
dt the agrarians of his country, assisted our work with his well-trained 
staff and experience. At our conference he proposed through his bril¬ 
liant personal representative Dr. Ladislaus Feierabend, the head of the 
Czechoslovak cereal monopoly, and vice-president of the Czechoslovak 
Pan-European Union, the establishment of a European clearinghouse 
few cereals in Vienna. 

My collaboration with Hodza and Feierabend, who is now a member 
of his government in exile, was close and intimate. 

This conference was also attended by a large and excellent Italian 
dd^ation, led by a leading Fascist, Franco Angellini, head of the 
Italian Corporation of Rural Laborers. 

This Pan-Eur<^>ean farm movement, inspired by the ideas of the 
late Cbancellca: DoUfuss, was a new and strong element of our general 
propaganda. Previoudy its chief followers had been intellectuals and 
other townfolks. The bulk of Eur€^>ean farmers had only little in¬ 
terest m die ickas of Pan-Europe and fexmed the mai n electors of 
nadonalist groups. Suddenly the agrarian parties and groups became 
aware that their matenal intarest in European union was at least as 
strong as that of the ii^histrial workers. So a new wave of European 
sotlkimkf emmgod horn the s^narian crisis. This new wave of Pan- 
iodhig iavoivod first of all the agrarian states of eastern 
fiinrope aiMd of the Balkans. 

These agrajriafi gmcips and cooMrks invited us to tmt the 
in Ae Spri% of 1^-1 ketuied in the diSamt caphals^ this ndp 
I tenewed my ooniacts widi the teadiTig men of Ac r^on, warning 
tbeni cjf the growing perfl ol and explaiQirg tp them tha^ 




only a strong European alliance against this threat could prevent a 
Second World War. 

Among the numerous talks I had during these weeks I recall my 
conversation with the regent of Hungary, Admiral Horthy, who had 
been a close friend of my father when both were in the service of the 
Austro-Hungarian embassy in Constantinople. I also had a very satis¬ 
factory talk with his Yugoslav colleague, Prince Paul, who seemed to 
share my opinions about Nazism, in spite of his future surrender to 
this power. I discussed the same problems in Athens with King George 
of Greece and his brother Crown Prince Paul. There I also had a long 
talk with the dictator of fascist Greece, General Metaxas, who four 
years later astonished the world by fighting Mussolini with striking 
courage and success. In Athens I met my Kalergis cousins, among them 
Emmanuel Tsouderos, who gave me a book he had written in Greek 
about the long history of our common family. When I met him again 
in New York, some years later, he had become prime minister c£ his 
heroic nation, fighting in exile for liberty and for Europe. 

But more than all talks with kings and regents and minivers I 
enjoyed this beautiful part of Einope with its unforgettable people and 
scenery. I was deeply impressed by the Acropolis, for mcHrc than two 
thousand years symbol of eternal beauty, defying the barbarism of all 
ages which was unable to overthrow this eternal legacy of Greece. We 
also enjoyed gready a trip along the Dalmatian coast with its iminortal 
jewel, Dubrovnik (Ragusa)—like a petrified dream dE a great and 
glorious past, defying time and evolution, one of the great and incom- 
panile beauties of great and beautiful Europe. 

AU tl^se trips across Eurc^>e, fiom Spain to Turkey, were devoted 
to one cause: th^ fight against Nazism, the salvatioa dt Austria is 
her deadly peril, and the prevention of the horrors of a Second World 
War—by strength and imaginatk)fi, not by weakness and timidity. BiS: 
the kad^ dE Europe, with few exoeptioiis, remaii^d blind and dea£ 

Europe, as a ^K)Ie, lherefi»re, bears a treanendoiis re^poodhffity for 
the tcrr&le fate it had to suffer hem the hands of its tnetmrers. It 
by its lack of generosity, later, fay its lack of ooun^ 

I%s^ during the battle Germany, it failed fb hd^ Rathesiaa, 
Stres^pann, ^ud Bruerui^ its German su^ciexniy hi their dehAy 
■ aj gaiTtat kEderism. ^ 
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Later, in the battle Czechoslovakia, it sacrificed shamefully its 
ally Benes, who was ready to fight with his courageous nation and 
its marvelous equipment. Instead of helping him to fight for Europe, it 
preferred to help Hider to mutilate and to strangle this last stronghold 
and arsenal of democracy in central Europe. Finally it accepted, with¬ 
out flinching, the invasion of that coimtry, just as it had accepted the 
invasion of Austria. 

But the little countries of Europe share this heavy responsibility of 
the great powers, by refusing, before the outbreak of the war, Britain’s 
offer to organize a defensive alliance of Europe against new Nazi in¬ 
vasions. So these states were overrun and swallowed, one by one, by 
Hider’s armies. 

Thus the entire story of Europe’s lack of resistance against Rider’s 
threat will present a shameful and incredible chapter of Europe’s his¬ 
tory. After all passions will have passed away, future historians will 
o^nc to the conclusion that the cruel and ruthless Hider had the 
incredible good fortune to face a morbid, blind, and cowardly world. 
That the tragedy of Europe was half murder and half suicide. 

For this tragedy was no unpredictable surprise. Many men and 
women who judged the facts dispassionately, predicted it. Among these 
previsions figure eighteen years of my review and a series of my books. 
Under changing drcumstances, I saw the war approaching and did 
not cease to suggest the broad road that might have led to peace— 
before 1933, by generosity and revision; after that fatal date, by arma¬ 
ment and by union. 

Moralists will consider this war a punishment, like the great flood. 
But this tragedy hit the innocent masses rather than the guilty leaders. 
And only the war itself revealed the abundant amount of heroism, of 
£ahh and €& strength that still inches the anonymous masses dE 
Europe in of the sins of their leaders. 

So this tragic €aq>eri€nce is not altogether It may, one day, serve 
as a lesson in the new men who wiQ lead a new Europe to new goals, 
and them to find the road to uniofi, wealth, and peace. 



CHAPTER TWENTY The Fall of Austria 


THE tragedy o£ Kurt von Schuschnigg, successor of DoUfuss as chan¬ 
cellor of the Austrian republic, arose to a certain degree from his com¬ 
plex personality and character. Where DoUfuss was a genuine son of 
his native soil, Schuschnigg was primarily an intellectual and a man 
of varied cultural pursuits. Where DoUfuss was creative and positive- 
minded, Schuschnigg was skepticaUy and pessimistically inclined. Un¬ 
like DoUfuss, Schuschnigg carried on the struggle i(K Austrian 
independence from a sense of duty, not because he believed in final 
victcay. This man of aristocratic features and manners had no pc^ular 
contacts, no popular ways of expressing himself; he never joked or 
laughed as DoUfuss had been so fond of doing. He was a man of logic 
and reason, where DoUfuss was aU vision and instinct. An acoomplidiiod 
gentleman, he was ^sentiaUy cold, far rcimved from demagogy or 
Machiavellianism, endowed with a profound sense of decency and with 
loyalty, honor, and righteousness. He would have made an excelknt 
judge or educator. He inclined toward the aesthetic a^Jccts erf life, 
hating fanaticism and violence in any form. In a pcaccfiil era and 
within a democratic ^ate he would have been a ckkU prime minister, 
but be became a political leader in an era of storm and blood, faring 
a ruthless and unchivalrous enemy in Hitler. 

in his stniggk against Germany he was handicapped by oonfHcriiag 
loyalties. He coosickred Austria a hst not a natiom In his mind 
all Au^ians were members of the German narioo. He tried lo be aet 
ODce mx AustriaiiL patriot and a good German, figjhiiiig Mariam no Im 
from the pdbt of vkw erf Austria than in the name of the old German 
and Christiaa tr^rion. He oooridered Austria die 


stronghold dE the Germanic wedd and conseqiieiidy the inMas 
genmne German culti^ 
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again^ the notion of fighting Germany with Italian, Czech, and Frenci 
help. Although by no means inclined to sacrifice Austria’s independ 
ence to his Pan-German feelings, he was nevertheless ready to accepi 
any form of Pan-German collaboration which would re^ct that in 
dependence. Had he been optimist enough to believe in Pan-Europe 
be would have given it his whole-hearted support, because, aftei 
Hider’s fall, it would have given his Austrian, German, and Europeai: 
loyalties a common denominator. He gave half-hearted support to Pan- 
Europe, because he believed in its necessity—but not in its possibility. 
As DoUfuss’s successor he accepted the honorary presidency of th€ 
Austrian Pan-European committee, but brought none of DoUfuss’s 
faith and enthusiasm to the task. 

In one way Prince Starhemberg, vice-chancellor, and leader of the 
^‘Grecn Front,” was wiser than Schuschnigg. He had no illusions about 
peace and reconciliation with Hider, whom he had known personally, 
and was determined to fight to the bitter end. He knew that Austria 
must choose between fight or capitulation and that compromise would 
lead only to surrender. He and Schuschnigg collaborated for two years, 
until Schuschnigg dropped him as an obstacle to Austria’s appeasement 
policy. 

De^itc our political differences I maintained rather friendly conr 
tacts with the new Au^an government, and my wife and I also 
cemtinued to see a good deal of the various members of the diplomatic 
corps. Vienna was considered a focus of wcMrld polidcs, and the Euro¬ 
pean powers had sent their able^ diplomats to this post. America too 
was represented by a brilliant minister, George Messetsmith, who be¬ 
came a close and ever relid:de &iend in our ccHmnon fight against 
Nazism- Intrigues were in all direcdoos. It was typical of the 
trenrfa erf the time that in ^te of the tcimcm. existii^ between Paris and 
Eome, G^mei Fuaux and Gabriele Prezaosi, tbdr diplomatic repre¬ 
sentative^ entertained the cordial rektkm% orflaborating dosdy 
Nazism and their German colleague Von Fapen. 

^ However, anybody who was in the public eye had a curious sense of 
powder keg most o£ the time. Citizens and forngnere, pro¬ 
vided they had a cmain amount erf prominence, were in omtinuous 
nerf of pc^ice fn'otectioii. An Austrian Nazi, an artist, who re¬ 
main^ an admir^ of my bodks <m pfailoscphy, infcMrmcd me that fais 
asisociates had decided to kill me at the very start of a Nazi revdmion 
^ my smm as a CzedKffliovakian dtizea wmM make it dificult t# 
nie irnern^ in a oosioentration Om house had 
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guards stationed at the door, day and night, and there were always 
detectives around us during a Pan-European conference. When mem¬ 
bers of the government came to lunch or to dine, our house was first 
searched for arms, then isolated by a police cordon. Despite the minute 
precautions of the police, we still would have been blown out of our 
house and home had the enemy shown a little more nerve. 

One afternoon a red-haired young girl appeared in the kitchen with 
a small package for Joseph the chaufEeur, who took it and disappeared 
into his room. The package contained a time bomb, and Josc^ who 
was a member of a secret Nazi organization, had orders to place it under 
an old-fashioned easy chair in the drawing room and make his escape 
by car before the machine exploded. The bomb was directed less against 
my wife and me than against Schuschnigg and a few members of the 
government whom we expected for dinner that night. However, Joseph 
lost his nerve at the last moment and the bomb landed in the Danube 
Canal near by. 

Unaware of his affiliations we dismissed him a few days later for a 
minor theft. Only after the Nazis had conquered Vienna did he give 
his secret away to a friend, boasting that he had saved our lives that day. 


In the midst of much excitement and unrest our committee of the 
Pan-European Union continued to function as actively as ever, ac¬ 
cumulating records and statistics and organizing inter-European con¬ 
ferences on various subjects- Our last Pan-Europe conferem^ in 
November, 1937, was well attended by educators from different parts 
of Europe and resulted in a unanimous move to introduce instruction 
in Pan-Eurcpcan ideas into all European schools. 

Personal cScats on my part against Nazi agitation in Austria coor 
tinued. I re-edited my father’s book against anti-Semitism, completed 
it with a critical analysis of modem racism, and distributed it in 
Austrian schools and among leaders puUic <^>inion. I also lectured 
on Austria’s European mis^on against the and-Eimopean oi 

Nazkm. And 1 found a new and brilliant coUaborator in a great 
high-minded man, the Jesuit father Friedrich Muckermana. 

This German priest, who came frcmi nc»rthwestem 
rom pliAe d imom against Nazi^ during those years than ^ Ids 
Aus^iaii colleagues cemdsined. His power of 
petaclnalxty, and his moral authcKily gave him midG^Uted 
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Aquinas. He had fought Hidcr in Germany until the latter came to 
power. Then he went to Rome to carry on his fight from there. When 
the Austrian crisis was approaching its climax he was delegated by the 
Vatican to Vienna. He preached not only in Vienna but all over Aus¬ 
tria, from town to town, from church to church, against Nazi pagan¬ 
ism, Nazi immorality, and Nazi totalitarianism. He held his audiences 
spellbound everywhere—an audience of both sexes and all classes. The 
Nazis considered him their number one enemy, but had no luck with 
their various attempts on his life. Within one year he drew innumer¬ 
able Catholics of Austria, some of whom had openly sympathized with 
Nazism, into the anti-Nazi camp, insisting in every sermon and every 
address that it was impossible to be at once a good Catholic and a 
genuine Nazi, and that every Austrian Catholic must choose between 
loyalty to Christ or to the modem anti-Christ. The courage with which 
he daily risked his life brought him the keen admiration of all decent 
Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and atheists. 

The stmggle against Hiderism was meanwhile nearing its final stage. 
Mussolini had become Hider’s open ally in the war against Loyalist 
Spain. Already they had staged a flamboyant meeting in Berlin and 
laid the foundatkin of the Berlin-Rome Axis. Nobody knew from this 
moment on whether Hider had pledged Austria’s independence or 
whether Mussolini had sacrificed it. 

The personal relations between Mussolini and Schuschnigg had 
never been cordial. Schuschnigg was a Tyrolese and could not forget 
that his Gountrymen were oppressed by Fascist Italy. Sentimentally he 
would have pr^erred to collaborate with Berlin rather than with Rome. 
Mussnlitii did not like Schuschnigg either. He was fond of Starhem- 
berg as he had been of Dollfuss. After Schuschni^ had sacrificed the 
leader of the Hcimwdiren, the last personal link b&veen Rome and 
Vienna vanished. Scht^chnigg stood alone and Austria was isolated 
and doofned. 

In Fdmiary, 1938, we were in London to plead the cause of an agon¬ 
izing Austria. Came the inaredible news that Schuschnigg had gone to 
Bmhtesgaden and that an Austrian Nazi had been forced on him as 
minisier c£ the intericH'—no doubt a Trofan iKMnse fear the final aitaMTflr. 
A few tiays later cm hopes were revived when we Kst^ed to Schusch- 
n%g^s cow&gpom broadcast ^)eech which he delivered on his return 
ftom Berchte^aden. It was a wcaiderful speech indeed, implying con- 
hdegfi o e y strei^gth, dgnky, and beauty—the greyest ^>eech fie had ever 
made in sQ his fife. That it was dehvered at ail in the v^ face of the 
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Nazi peril, seemed proof that Schuschnigg had now the support of 
Mussolini. 

While we were homeward bound through France and Smtzerland 
our friends everywhere urged us to postpone our return till the situa¬ 
tion in Austria had cleared. However, our economic committee was 
scheduled to meet on March 14 with a number of international ex¬ 
perts invited to deliberate on the distribution of European raw mate¬ 
rials. If I failed to return I would appear to abandon Austria in its hour 
of greatest need. We decided, however, to leave our daughter. Erica, in 
Zurich. 

We came to Vienna on March 8. The country was transformed. 
Hitler’s brutal threat and Schuschnigg’s speech had aroused a sudden 
wave of patriotism. For the first time since the days of Dollfuss the rift 
between the Catholics and Socialists seemed bridged. The Socialist 
workers of Vienna were ready to forget opposition to the semifascist 
Schuschnigg government and join in the common defense of Austria’s 
independence. 

Swept away by this generous wave of a seemingly all-out support 
for his government, Schuschnigg decided to CMrganize a pld>iscite in 
favor of Austria’s independence. He set the date for Sunday, March 
13. His decision was a surprise, because a plebiscite had been a long¬ 
standing demand of the Nazis, who claimed that the majority c£ the 
Austrian population were in favor of a union with Germany. The fact 
that Schuschnigg, as well as Dollfuss, had refused the pkbisddc had 
been interpreted by the Nazis as clear evidence of their claim. SchiJ^dh- 
nigg, however, was sure that at this moment 70 to 80 per cent of ail 
Austrians would vote against Hitler and for Austrian indqpendenoe. 
Who was right? Schuschnigg or the Nazis? Hitler’s plebiscite after his 
invasion gave no answer because it took place with bayonets, stied rod^ 
and the threat of tcarture and coiKcntration camps, tipping the halmoe 
in favcMT of Hitler. And there was no reliable contrrf the polls.. 

Personally, I bdievc that bcA Hitler and Schuschn^g were ODl|r 
hack^ by minorities—Aat the m^ority <£ the Austrians wene Sor 
democracy. Evidently many Austrians favened a federd IWk frith a 
democradc Germany but rejected the idea of beanmng 
|€£ts^ Even the Aimrian Ham hoped that a 
at.. least local indq^eiide^ and .m 

Amtria’s ftooriers.. ^ ^pqsihiil : Wks, npl ^ 
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prevent the plebiscite and thus give proof of his disbelief in Austria’s 
alleged pro-Nazi majority? 

Vienna continued in a state of exaltation; streets and squares were 
crowded) and the cheering for Austria and Schuschmgg seemed never 
to cease. Our house in the center of the city gave us full opportunity to 
watch the indescribable enthusiasm of this almost revolutionary pro- 
Atistria movement. 

On the morning of Friday, March 11, while the Vienna crowds 
were still cheering Schuschnigg and singing patriotic songs, Alvine 
Oollfuss called on us. The widow of the former chancellor had re¬ 
mained our close friend. She had also remained attached to the Pan- 
Europe cause. Her keen intelligence and common sense, but still more 
her strong intuition in matters of human character and values, made 
her a valuable collaborator. 

The day of her husband’s death had found her with her two little 
children in Riccione on the Adriatic. She had never forgotten the dread- 
fill moment when Benito MusseJini, accompanied by his wife Donna 
Rachdic, entered her room to tell her the tragic news. At that most 
critical hour of her life Mussolini and his wife had been extremely 
helpful. The memory erf their kindness had stayed with her and had 
caused her to fly to Rome to remind Mussolini of his one-time promise 
to her husband and to induce him to save Austria’s independence by a 
last SLppcsl to Hitler, 

Mrs. Dolifuss had just returned from that journey, undertaken se- 
anedy and under an assumed name. Mussolini had received her in¬ 
stantly and with great courtesy. But, instead erf promising help, he 
seemed disturbed and evasive, advising her to send her children to 
Switzerland at once. She came to cemsuk m befcane leaving. We advised 
her to take the train through Italy and not thitmgh the Tynrf because 
this line could be cut by a German mvaskm force at any moment, 
hfrs, I>oIlfuss was still with us when a personal message reached me 
from xny Nazi admiier tdHng me thae was no dme in lose and that I 
had better leave Vienna in^andy. We were veiy much tempted to 
aoGompany Mrs. Dollfiias to Switzedand, hmt we coidd not thmir erf 
deseitii^ Austria as long as the cotmiry was stSl li ghting Hitler. 

Suddenly, thirii^ the afiemoon, the cheers and sof^^^^eased and the 
mreets became deserted. An imc^my siknee descended mpoo the dty, 
oiiiiilous evidence that the tide was tizmi^. The patriots had ceas^ 
demonsuate, but the bi^ counterdemonsixatiem oi die Nazis ws^ 
aM ypet iinc^ Hhjer di^ wi^t 
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nigg would do, or what really was going to happen during the next 
few hours. War? Revolution? Surrender? Rumors filled the air. 

In the evening we were notified by telephone that Schuschnigg had 
yielded to a Nazi ultimatum. He renounced his office with the words 
“May God protect Austria.” His successor was Scyss-Inquart, leader 
of the Austrian Nazi party. Already German troops were crossing the 
border into Austria. 

I ^lled up the Czech legation and asked for our press attach^ 
Dr. Srom, a personal friend of mine, who has since been murdered by 
the Nazis in reprisal for Heydrich’s death. Srom confirmed the news. 

We asked our dinner guests to go home, because we were determined 
to leave our residence within a few minutes—before the Gestapo would 
come to arrest or to kill us. We packed a handbag, seized my wife’s 
white Pekingese, Pai-Chuan, and ordered a taxi. 

We directed our driver to the Czechoslovak legation, intending to 
spend the next hours on extraterritorial ground. We expected to drive 
to Czechoslovakia at night in a diplomatic car. But as soon as we 
reached the Graben, one of Vienna’s main thoroughfares, we saw that 
we had no chance to reach our legation. The street was blocked with 
Nazi crowds who waved their Swastika flags, hailed Hitler, and sang 
their party anthem. We directed our taxi to the Swiss legation situated 
only a few minutes away from our home. The Minister of Switzeriand 
and Mrs. Jaeger received us with great kindness, asking us to share 
their dinner, while our flight was being arranged. We expected to use 
our own car now, but neither my wife nor I cmild drive and our chauf¬ 
feur had disappeared. The Minister sdved the problem by lending us 
his own chauffeur who was then sent to our residence with orders *30 
fetch our car, a suitcase, and our big Russian sheep dog, SaAa. He 
was back within half an hour and we were ready to ^art. 

We left in the direction of Bratislava, the Skwdk cafitai, ©«ily fartj 
miks east of Vienna, bi% were stopped almost at oooe—this tinie om. 
the Ringstrassc^ Vhete an endless stream of Nazis fifed p@Kst. Wbihpfdd 
never have crossed the street had not our car carried a Swis 
Even at diis mommt ot highest naifeoalistk exakatsPB Swjl^^flasid 
still rmined ger^ral syn^igahy and ie^>ect. 

The cat psoceeded slovdy, step by stqjw What 
lecogpdze u$? The chauflair had left ins pas^xset ai hopps 
date to thrive oh witimm it-i He fived m a., mmm 
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happened the chanJEFeur had left his seat and disappeared inside his 
home. The next thing we saw was a dozen young Nazis, steel rods in 
hand and Swastika badges on their sleeves, pressing dangerously close. 
We thought we were trapped and lost. However, instead of attacking 
us, the young Nazis, all between sixteen and twenty years, began to 
question us eagerly about events in the center of the city and whether 
we believed that they would still be sent on duty there. They petted 
our dogs and uttered a few friendly words about Switzerland. They 
thought we were members of the Swiss legation. Nevertheless we were 
consickrably relieved when our chauffeur reappeared and drove off 
with us in the direction of Bratislava. 

By that time it was almost midnight. We continued along the Dan¬ 
ube valley. The chauffeur told us about the young Nazis who had 
accosted us—^for weeks they had been trained in a neighboring school 
of gymnastics waiting for the moment when Hidcr would give the 
signal and the revolution would start 

We feared that a police car might follow or stop us and I kept my 
pistol ready, but all we met on the trip was a ^gle motorcycle with 
three men waving a Swastika flag and racing toward Vienna. 

We reached the border soon after midnight. The frontier had been 
closed by the Czechoslovak authorities to all Austrians, so that our 
chauffeur, who was Au^ian, was not permitted to cross. But Slovak 
friends of ours, whom my wife had notified by telephone, were on 
hand on the other side. One of them came to take our chauffeur’s seat 
and guide us safely across. At that moment someone called us from a 
neighboring car, which proved to be that of the French legation. In¬ 
side were two women and two children, one of them lying on a 
stietdber. It was Mrs. Dollfuss and her family. She had been forced to 
change her plans; events had moved too fast. The French Minister had 
offered her his car to save her and her children from frilling into Nazi 
hands;. Rudi, her boy, who had ixoken his leg in a skiing accident, was 
on a stretcher with his governess by his side. They had been waiting 
an hour and a h al f while a meml'^r the French legation telephoned 
m JPratgBc seeking ^>eciai permissioii for her to enter Czechoslovakia 
ds^pki^ die emergency rule. At kst the permissbn came and sh^ too, 
oauld psxMxxd on her way. 

The only big hotel in Biausiava, the Carbon, was crowded wiA 
js^igees from Austria, amo n g them two former members of the Aus¬ 
trian government. Nobody ihou^it of sieepng. Mrs. DoUfuss sent 
and Rndi to bed, and the three of us spent die discussfr^ the 
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future of Austria and of Europe, and our own immediate plans. The 
next day we listened to Hider’s speech made in Linz, proclaiming 
Austria’s annexation to Germany. We left within another twenty-four 
hours, crossing Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Italy on our way to Switzer¬ 
land. In Budapest and Zagreb our Pan-European friends entertained 
us with great kindness and hospitality. In Budapest I informed the 
Italian legation that, together with Mrs. Dollfuss and her family, wc 
would cross Italy on our way to Switzerland. 

At the Italian border at Posthumia an Italian ofBccr wcloHned us in 
the name of his government and expressed his sympathy for Austria. 
He introduced us to four young Fascists, who had been ordered to 
escort our two cars across Italy as a guard of honor. Wc spent our first 
night in Trieste, the second at Sirmione on the shores of the beautiful 
Lago di Garda. At Chiasso wc crossed the borders of Switzerland— 
happy to breathe the air of a country which was free and where wc did 
not require any guards, not even guards of honor. 

Rumors circulated in Vienna that immediately after our departure, a 
car of the Gestapo had taken up our pursuit, but had been stopped by 
a car defect. Three days after our departure the Gestapo seized tic 
headquarters of the Pan-European Union and transformed it into the 
c^ce of the new Austrian chancellcar, Seyss-Inquart. They also seized 
its funds and thousands of books and pamphlets; they took over otir 
archives and most of our documents and ccMrespondence, the wtnrk of 
fifteen long years; from our hotne they took only the anti-Nazi books. 

Sad days fcdlowed £or Vienna and Austria. Many of our dear friends 
committed suicide, others were killed or arrested and dragged into 
omoentration camps, where some of them are ^ill buried alive. Schusch- 
nigg is Hitler’s prisoner, bearing his tragic fate with admirable strei^^di 
of character. 

Mrs. IXdlfuss went fiom Switzerland to England and then to 
Canada, where dbe is devoting her life to the memory of her uofiarget- 
dble, hu^mid and to the education rrf her charming ciukken. 










CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE ChuTchtlVs England 


AFTER the outbreak o£ the Spanish war, peace in Europe might still 
have been saved by the establishment of a close military and political 
alliance between France and Britain, provided both empires had con¬ 
sented to rearm on a vastly extended basis. A strong Franco-British 
bloc would have led to a defensive alliance of large ramifications at¬ 
tracting many of the smaller European states whose security was defi¬ 
nitely jeopardized by Hitler’s large scale armaments. 

Up to this point, however, the British leaders had done little to 
counteract Hitler’s policy of conquest—less even than their Continental 
colleagues- Either they held aloof altogether or they continued to work 
for ap^jeasement, some hoping that Hitler and Stalin would eventually 
oome to blows and annihilate each other in a war of mutual destruction. 

Such i^ativc attitudes would have persisted except for the fact that 
in this darkest hour of British statesmandiip a man arose to point out 
the danger and to show the way to deal with it Winston Churchill, 
leader tjf a minority gmup of Briddi public opinion, rejected any com- 
prcinise wiA Hitkr, convinced that only his fell could secure the peace 
of Europe and dF Britain. He pleaded for armament and alliances^ for 
leshcance s^^ainst Hitler and fo: solidarity with endangered Europe. 

sympathy for a united Eurc^ was not of recent date. He 
had ptil^shed an article oititled “The Unif^ States of Europe” in The 
Emmmg P&a as early as February 15, 1930. B^use this 
eammmt is sdll thneiy ami iBuminates his personal pdmt of view, it 
fe erve s to be quoted at kagth; 

Uesks bocii as i^peaks fly rqywarcL They die from thdr own weakness; 
aae vdybded away hy &e wind; they ai€ lost in the smoke; they vanidi 
ja ^ da dui css of the Someone dirows on another log trouHe and 
0^hff|p and fmsh myiiaih sp^ks ^ream iiieiledtivdly the aar. hfedi 
landed diese &e^ cast^ die their 
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at rare intervals something exciting results from their activities. Among 
innumerable sparhs that flash and fade away, there now and again gleams 
one that lights up not only the immediate scene but the whole wcwld. What 
is it that distinguishes the fortunes of one of these potent incendiary or 
explosive ideas from the endless procession of its fellows? It is always sou¬ 
thing very simple and—once the surroundings arc illuminated—painfully 
obvious. In fact we may say that the power and vitality of an idea result 
from a spontaneous recognition of the obvious. 

For instance, not far from the fire there is a rubbish heap, and as the 
weather has been very dry for some time and the night breeze is blowing 
in that direction, one single spark out of all the millinris Has mddcnly 
acquired enormous importance. It has fallen glowing upon the rubbish; and 
there is the heap beginning to smolder, smoke and break into flame; and 
already there is a blaze and everyone can sec for himself the rubbish heap 
and that the spark has set it alight. No one knows how far the flames will 
go, whose buildings will be threatened car what will happen next. There 
is no lack of excitement and bustling about and running around, and no 
one—^not even the slowest—has any doubt, but that stMnething has hap¬ 
pened, or that it all arose from the spark and the rubbish heap coming 
together in this way. But what to do about it is quite a dificrent talc. 

So when the idea of the United States of Europe drifted oS upon ihc 
wind and came in contact with the immense accumulation of muddle, waste, 
particularism and prejudice which had long lain piled up in the European 
garden, it became quite evident diat a new series of events had opened. 

The resuscitati<Hi of the Pan-European idea is largely identified with 
Count C<»idenhove-Kalergi. He has conducted his campaign from VientML 
Hie headquarters are well chosen. The plight of Vienna since the Great 
War constitutes the bitterest example the waste azKi fc^y of the present 
system. This forkon capital, £<»: centuries the scat of an cmpiie, now merd^ 
the nodal point of severed or strangul^ed railways, a London walled in by 
hosdk Irelands, makes its unanswered appeal. It is right that that appeal 
diould be no kinger mute. The form of Count Kalergi’s theme may he 
crude, erroneous and impractical^^, l^t the impulse and the mspiiation atxe 
true. 
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From all these causes and others that together fill volumes, the conclusion 
may be drawn with much confidence that the movement towards European 
solidarity which has now begun will not stop until it has effected tremendous 
and possibly decisive changes in the whole life, thought and structure of 
Europe. It docs not follow even that this progress will be gradual. It may 
leap forward in a huge bound of spontaneous conviction. It may even prove 
to be the surest means of lifting the mind of European nations out of the 
ruck of old feuds and ghastly revenges. It may afford a rallying ground 
where socialists and capitalists, where nationalists and pacifists, where ideal¬ 
ists and business men may stand together. It may be the surest of all the 
guaranties against the renewal of great wars. 

The League of Nations, from which the United States have so impru- 
dendy—considering their vast and increasing interests—^absented themselves, 
has perforce become in fact, if not in form, primarily a European institu¬ 
tion. Count Coudenhove-Kalergi proposes to concentrate European forces, 
interests and sentiments in a single branch which, if it grew, would become 
the trunk itself, and thus acquire obvious predominance. For think how 
mighty Europe is, but for its divisions! Let Russia slide back, as Coimt 
Kaicrgi proposes, and as is already so largely a fact, into Asia. Let the 
British Empire, excluded in his plan, realize its own world-spread ideal, 
even so, the mass of Europe, once united, once federalized or partially 
federalized, once continentally self-conscious—Europe, with its African and 
Asiatic possessions and plantations, would constitute an organism beyond 
compare. 

It is evident that up to a certain point the developments now in actual 
progress will be wholly beneficial. In so far as the movement towards Euro¬ 
pean unity expresses itself by the vast increase of wealth which would fol¬ 
low from it, by the ceaseless diminution of armies which would attend it, 
hf ever-increasing guaranties against the renewal of war, it bodes no ill to 
the rest the world. On the contrary, it can only bring benefits to every 
natioQ whose interests are identkai with the general interests of mankind. 
But dearly there are litmts, not assuredly to be reached in our lifetime, 
heyond whkh a United States of Europe might revive on a scale more vast, 
and in a degree immeasurably more terrible, the rivalries from which we 
have suffered so cruelly in our own age. A day of fate and doom fexT men 
if 31 dawn if ever die old quarrels of countries are superseded by the strife 
of co nt inents; if Europe, Asia and America, living, cdberent and pt^entially 
armed esmties, come to watch one aisother through the eyes with which 
Cjtanany, Franoe^ Russia and Italy looked in the twentieth century, Cem- 
&ls ei cwntdes are, we trmt, ended. They must not be soex^^ded by the 
and^agouisms of continents. But sorely, affer all lii^ have geme through, 
HQIQU w 31 have the wit and virtue to take dbe good an*d leave the bad; to 
fauik the hi^b road which leads to weaUi ainid pioWer, withcHJt bt^g 
down the fatal tumii]^ to and nnn^ 
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links’* would, in the Hrst instance, be determined by her dominant ciHicep- 
tion o£ a united British Empire. Every step that tends to make Europe more 
prosperous and more peaceful is ccmducive to Britidi interests. We have 
more to lose by war than any human organization that has ever 
The peculiar structure and distribution of the British Empire ot Ck>mm£«i> 
wealth of Nations is such that our safety has increasingly been found in 
reconciling and identifying British interests with the larger interests of the 
world. The prosperity of others makes for our own prosperity; their peace 
is our tranquillity; their progress smooths our path. We are bound to further 
every honest and practical step which the nations of Europe may make to 
reduce the barriers which divide them and to nourish their common inter¬ 
ests and their common welfare. We rejoice at every diminution of the 
intemal tariffs and the martial armaments of Europe. We see nothing but 
good and hope in a richer, freer, more contented European commonalty. 
But we have our own dream and our own task. We arc with Europe, but 
not of it. We are linked, but not ccHnprised, We arc interested and asso¬ 
ciated, but not absorbed. And should European statesmen address us in 
the words which were used of old—^“Wouldest thou be spoken for to the 
king, or the captain of the Host?”—we should reply, with the Shunamite 
wemaan: “I dwell among mine own pec^le ” 

But even this compulsive conceptiem must be reconciled with other fesrms 
of British interest. Ihe policy of Canning has endowed us with holdings 
and connections in South America, and notably the Argentine, whkh, ai> 
diough in no way affecting the sovereignty of independent states, are of 
solid and durable importance to us. The scheme of a British Empire eco¬ 
nomically self-c<Miscious, a commercial unit even perhaps a fiscal unit, can 
never be widely exjaessed in exclusive terms. 

Here, then, is an aspect of the Bridsh Empire which the people of the 
United States would do well to study. The king’s ckxnmioas drek the globe. 
We can never lend oursdves to any antagcaiism, however unlikely or remote, 
economic cc warlike, between continents or hcmi^hercs. We to ao 

single ccHUinent, but to all. Not to one hemi^berc, Imt to both; as weS to 
die New World as to the old. Hie Bridsli Empire is a Enropeati 

power. It is a great and growing American power. It is the Anstraiasiaa 
power. It is one of the gresrtest Asiatic powers. It is the kadiiag Afirkan 
power. Great Britain h^seif has fisr ocntuiks been the prowsd mi acoefiedi 
rhamp inn of European freedom, ^be is die center and head of the Jhiiddb 
Cosnmonwesdtii of Natkios. ^be is an equal partner m the 
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sympathies and even the antipathies of honest neighborliness, make Canada 
a binder-together of the English-speaking peoples. She is a magnet, exer¬ 
cising a double attraction, drawing both Great Britain and the United States 
towards herself, and thus drawing them closer to each other. She is the 
<mly surviving bond which stretches from Europe across the Adantic Ocean. 
Her power, her hopes, her future guarantee the increasing fellowship of 
tl^ Nordic races of the East and of the West; in fact, no state, no country 
no band of men can more truly be described as the linchpin of peace and 
wc^ld progress. 

It is possible to set forth the final conclusions of this brief examination 
of these deep and long-flowing tides. 

The conception of a United States of Europe is right. Every step to that 
end which a|^)cases the obsolete hatred and vanished oppressions, which 
makes easier the traffic and reciprocal services of Europe, which encourages 
its natiems to lay aside their precautionary panoply, is good in itself—^is 
good for them and good for all. 

It is, however, imperative that as Europe advances towards higher internal 
unity there shall be a proportionate growth of solidarity throughout the 
British Empire, and also a deepening self-knowledge and mutual recogni¬ 
tion among the English-speaking people. 

Then, without misgiving and without detachment, we can watch and 
aid the assuagement of the European tragedy, and without envy survey their 
sure and sound approach to mass wealth; being very conscious that every 
stride towards European cohesion winch is beneficial to the general welfare 
will make us a partner in their good fortime, and that any sinister tenden¬ 
cies will be restrained or cOTrected by our united strength. 


It seems obvious bow that, had Churchill been prime minister during 
the thirties, there would be no Hitler and no wax but a better integrated, 
more peaceful, more prosperous Europe. All of Churchill’s friends were 
in sympathy with the idea c£ European union including, of course, 
Amery, who was the bacHxMie of Churchill’s efforts in this direction, 
la the stn^^gle between Churchill’s England and Chamberlain’s Eng¬ 
land, Omrchill was at last gain in g the upper hand after the appeasers 
had almost rmsxd the axaral credit of their nation. 

Chmchill’s increasang iafiueaoe gave hope in the beginning of 1938 
tto Britain m%ht be inclined to save Aimrian indcpendoice and to 
lake die initiative toward a Eurc^>ean defensive allianoe. To do what 
] CE^^ild to assure this do^ye goal I went to London in February, ansr 
prhnarily to ta& to Wmston Onirchill with whom I had been 
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our long and detailed conversation has lost nothing of its glamor and 
fascination. 

The impression he left was both stimulating and relaxing because he 
is not only a strong, vital personality, endowed with an incomparable 
spirit, but essentially a harmonious nature at case with himself and the 
world, free from petty resentment, generous, chivalrous, gentle, yet bold 
when the occasion demands it. He seems very British and yet more 
human than the average Englishman—^perhaps owing to his American 
blood. His nature is bright like his face, it has height and breadth. He 
has much of the artist, nothing of a saint, and nothing of a hypocrite. 
His controlled dynamism is the source of his extraordinary physical 
and mental youth. He has often been compared with an English bull¬ 
dog, but to me he seems rather to be a huge mastiff, fiercely determined 
to defend the gateway of his British home and its empire-park against 
any intruder or burglar. Somehow I had expected him to be just as 
he was, a man of action and vision, a soldier, a writer, and a leader of 
men. For I had read his books and speeches, which give splendid 
evidence of the truth of Napoleon’s style cest thommer 

All his best qualities arc in his writings and addresses: his vision, his 
fairness, his humor, his simplicity, and his a>mmon sense, enhanced 
by greatness of concept. In a way he has a timeless personality. He 
might have been a Roman consul at the time of die republic os an 
English buccaneer in the time of Shakespeare. For Churchill’s England 
is Shakespeare’s England in the style of the twentieth century. Churchill 
unites the heart of a knight with a modern brdn, an aristocratic nature 
with a democratic oudook. God blessed England when He gave it siich 
a leader in its time of need, but God also blessed Churchill vsdicn He 
entrusted him with one of the greatest tasks in all history: to lead his 
glorious nation through deadly peril to triumph and to build up a bet¬ 
ter Europe and a brighter wcarld. 

When I prepared to leav^ he asked me to stay for dinner. He invited 
me to take firk a hot bath and a ^icot rest in bed as he is aocustotned 
to do every evening. When, after an hour and a half, we met agaki at 
supper, I told him that his m^hod certainly was exceUem: and that I 
felt much relas^d. In my own mind I added that this metibod was 
prchably one of the secrets of his eternal youth. 

Before parting, ChurchiB. gave me a copy of his book Gmat 
pomries. We did not: expect the Ge^apo to oonfista^ k my desk 
foin wedks later. However, te ses*t me a du|dica£e tp Swila^klaiidL 
Some moiRliis after cm 
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weekly The Netas of the World, The rise of Hitlerism had not changed 
but only confirmed his Pan-European convictions. 


I was back in London twice during 1938; first in June, when I de¬ 
livered a lecture on central Europe before the Royal Institute of Inter- 
natibnal Affairs shortly after Hitler had started his campaign against 
Czechoslovakia, and again in November, after the shameful incident 
of the Munich conference. And I was surprised to see how much more 
willing the British public was now to have England join a European 
federation. While Hitler s star was rising on the Continent, Churchill’s 
star was rising in England. Many conservatives, laborites, and liberals 
now recognized in him a symbol of national regeneration and strength. 

One day I lunched at Amery’s house with Churchill and Lord 
Lothian. Up to the Munich conference, Lothian had firmly believed 
in appeasing Hidcr, even if it meant sacrificing Austria and the Sude- 
tenland, but he had since become converted to Churchill’s line of stern 
resistance. Many British statesmen and politicians had followed this 
course. One of Churchill’s most enthusiastic and faithful admirers was 
Harold Nicolson, whom I then met for the first time, although our 
fathers had been friends at the Court of Abdul Hamid where both 
had served as representatives of their coxmtry. We became friends im¬ 
mediately. I also again Duff Cooper, whose resignation in conse¬ 
quence of the Munich conference had aroused my admiration- The 
mere fact that a statesman was willing to sacrifice his career for the 
sake of a principle was a moral triumph which counterbalanced much 
dE the shame of Munich. Puff Cooper became an ardent sponsor of our 
cause giving some of his reasons for doing so in his book The Second 
Wceli War, Here is how he described our meeting: 

It was about this time that I again met Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, whom 
I liad seen only oocc personally scane fifteen years before. I had known 
djcn that he was working on plans frr the fed^tion of Eurcpcan nations 
which was known as the Pan-Europe Moven^nt^ and that he had gained 
ijbe suf^xxt of no less a persem than Aristide Briand, who was then at the 
heig^ of ins power. J had vaguely classed this movement in my mind 
vrith the various idealistic and im|»actica! schemes ensuring intema- 
mmsl peace, all of whkh seemed to be now consigned to limbo as a result 
of the advent and the repeated success of power poiitkians. Almost my first 
Wonds^ thexefr)re, at oar second meeting were to suggest diat I supposed he 
ietakiad Ihtle hope now of aurying out his scheme for a united Europe^ 
the coanrary,^ he replied quiptly, ^Tan^Etnope was never so certrin as 
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it is today. Europe will certainly be united in a near future. 'ITic cmly ques¬ 
tion now is whetber the union is brought about by force or whether it c(»nes 
about by agreement and good will under the moral leadership of England 
and France. All the smaller nations would prefer the latter solution, which 
would allow them to retain their freedom and independence, but since 
Munich they have begun to doubt whether England and France have the 
power or the will to protect them and therefore they arc inclined to make 
the best bargain they can with Germany before it is too late,” I was much 
impressed by the views he expressed, by his grasp of the European situation, 
and by the practical character of his program. . . . 

I had a first indication of his good will toward our movement when 
I read his page-long comment on my book Hhe Totalitarian State 
Against Man in the Evening Standard of December 20. A few months 
later he held the chair at the meeting of the Royal Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Affairs where I lectured again on European union. By that time 
Prague had fallen, and Churchill’s policy had made so much headway 
that Britain had concluded a military alliance with Poland and given 
pledges of assistance to Rumania, Greece, and Turkey. Around this 
new system of alliances Pan-European organization seemed to arise 
spontaneously. There was no talk now of isolation; Britain, on the con¬ 
trary, was taking boldly the lead in European coalition and organiza- 
tion- 

A few days later I found myself discussing the Pan-European pro¬ 
gram, in Duff Cooper’s house, with Anthony Etfcn and Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, and again I encountered only sympathy and agreement. 

This was the program: 

1. European sc^darity in foreign, military, eccKtKHnk, and curtcacy poli- 
des. 

2 . An effective guarantee to aB the federated ^a£es of their 

int«^prity, security, and equality, aiKl cjf the maintenarice of their nattoBai 
character. 

3. An obligaticHi on all European wastes, regardess of diffexenoes in 
ry>fn!srtfTiirTOig^ fo respect tl^ rights human persc^oahty and the equalil^ of 
their citizens bdoogib^ to ethnk or rdtgiom minorities. 

4 . The peaceful setdement of aB di^xxtes between European daien ^ a 

oocut of |ustice havh^ at its ^sposd nsaienal and mocai tiae ai iis In 

inaioe its;<l6cisac]^ respecti^. ^ . . V - ; - 
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6. The progressive suppression of inter-European economic restrictions 
which are wrecking and ruining the European market. 

7. A constructive plan for the necessary transition from war production to 
peace production designed to avoid the risk of unemployment, 

8. The systematic organization of collaboration in colonial matters with 
a view to fitting colonial raw materials and markets into the economic com¬ 
plex of Europe. 

9. The maintenance of and respect for the political, economic, and cul¬ 
tural links uniting various states of Europe with other parts of the world- 

10. The promotion of international peace by collaboration with the Brit¬ 
ish <k>minions, the American continent, the Soviet Union, and the nations 
of Asia and Africa in a world-wide organization. 

On June 2 Amery organized a meeting of M. P.’s at the House 
of Parliament, aimed to organize a British group representing the Pan- 
European movement. Amery, who held the chair, proposed to consti¬ 
tute a ‘"Parliamentary Committee of the Pan-European Union,” with 
Duff Cooper as president and Captain Victor Cazalet as parliamentary 
secretary. Both accepted their oflSccs and the committee was then con¬ 
stituted by Amery, Sir Edward Grigg, Haden Guest, Harold Nicolson, 
Sir Geoffrey Mander, and Sir Arthur Salter; representatives of the Con¬ 
servative, Labor, and Liberal parties joined as members. Within a few 
days, this ""Parliamentary Committee” became a “National Committee,” 
as a number of nonparliamentarians had joined—^men like Sir George 
Clark, the former ambassador to France; A. L. Kennedy of the Lon¬ 
don Times; Commander Stephen King Hall, editor of his Neu/s Letter; 
Sir Walter Layton, of the Neu/s Chronicle; Rennie Smith, of the Friends 
of Euroffe; Sir Evelyn Wrench, chairman of the Overseas League. It 
was Hitler who had accomplished the seemingly impossible. Britain 
was thoroughly aroused now to a sense of European solidarity and was 
willing to take up the idea of European umon. 

From tiien on all Pan-European activities centered on thi.<t imme¬ 
diate goal: the strengthening rf the ties between France and Britain. 
It was possible to foresee a united Europe under Franco-British leader- 
and in^^adon. With this prospect in mind, I wrote my book 
Europe Must Unite^ which was soon pufali^ed in French, German, and 
En^ish. In its prefetce Amery writes: 

Ihc theme of Count Ckitidenhove-Kaiergi’s boc^ is the hue of that Euro- 
feaii Copdnent with which otir own <^stiny mnst always be so closely con- 
oetied and of that European culture which ours is an indissoluble part. 
IBe secs the pfesent £iin^>ean anarchy heading for one of diree disastrous 
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conclusions: ruinous wars, competitive exhaustion and social dcgradadoffi, 
or Bolshevist revolution. His solution is the creation, before the catastr<^)he, 
of a single European Commonwealth, based on such measure of politkai 
and economic unity as may be found possible, but, above all, on a commoc 
European ideal, transcending, without weakening, national patriotisms, and 
including, as a matter of course, the fullest toleration of minorities in each 
State, 

He points out, as many others have done, the absurdity, as well as the 
mischief, of the European anarchy. But he rightly concentrates on the true 
cause, the incapacity of Europeans to think of themselves as Eur<q)eans. 
Once Europeans can think of themselves, as Chinese or Indians can think 
of themselves, as members of an individual culture and tradition, in sj^e 
of local diversities of language or gradations of racial origin, then politkai 
and economic co-operation will follow and, in their turn, serve to strengthen 
the sense of common unity. What is needed, he insists, is the moral founda¬ 
tion. Not, indeed, a new moral foundation, but rather the revival, for tltt 
needs of our own day, of that moral unity once embodied in the Roman 
Empire and in the Western Christendom of the Middle Ages, broken up in 
turn by religious schism, by dynastk ambitions and by linguistk nationalism. 
The basis of that unity is, in his view, an oudook formed by the fusion of 
three elements: the classical conception of citizenship, the Christian ooo- 
ceptitMi of the equal underlying value of every individual soul, the mcdleral 
conception chivalry, all three summed up, in his view, in our own En^ish 
conception of a gendeman. 

It is by the light of this underlying moral foundation, much mc»e than 
fay purely geographical considerations, that he defines the boixndarks of 
his future Eur<^)e. He excludes Russia, not so much because it would carry 
Europe to the Pacific, or because by its sheer magnitude it would unbalance 
the whole system, as because B<^shevism, with its materialist atheisin, its 
denial of all the traditicKis which have built up Eurc^je, and its crude ii^cr- 
nationalism, could never belong to the same ^irituai entity, un l ess Europe 
were first J^lshevized, ijc- no longer Eurt^. By the same sratviardls he 
would, in(ked, have to exclude present-day Germany, even if the resd Ids- 
tork Germany must always be the central core of any united Europe, and 
he f rankly admits that can be no hofje fcff his kkai until the present 
dktatoeship has passed away. Oursdves, m the other hand, he would in¬ 
clude whole-heartsediy, to whatever extent we are wiiliog to cso-operaiev Sffld, 
indeed^ he regards our initiative as indi^)ens^3le to the creation of the new 
Europe. he is fidly alive to the fact that we ahesKly §mm ptut of just 
girlfc a Ck)minonweahh, as he widbes to make of Europe and wiscljF adfeas®® 
that thk must affect the nanare and extent of our co-operation* 
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and mechanical idealism of President Wilson, and a moral background 
stronger and more definite than the vague pacifist internationalism of the 
war-weary world of 1919. It is to prepare the way for that occasion that he 
has worked and preached indefatigably for the last sixteen years, and that 
he has penned this, the last and most e&ctive of his many writings. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO Hitler Invodcs Europe 


THE Second World War may be said to have started cm March 11, 
1938, when Hitler’s troops crossed the German border into Austria. 
On this day the long series of invasions began. The next victim was 
the Sudeten area, then came the rest of Czechoslovakia, then Poland, 
then Denmark and Norway, then western Europe, then the Balkans, 
finally Russia. 

It was logical for Hitler to attack Czechoslovakia after the fall of 
Austria. The independence of Czechoslovakia was illuscwy the moment 
Austria became a German province. A glance at the map shows that 
Poland, too, was doomed as soon as German troops had occupied 
Slovakia and encircled Poland from the north and south. Therrfcxrc 
these three campaigns in eastern Europe are interdependent, and any 
future reconstruction of Europe should recognize the fact that the fate 
and future of these three states can never again be separated. Only a 
free Czechoslovakia assures a free Poland, and only a free Austria 
protects the flank of a free Czechoslovakia. 

It should also be remembered that Hitler started his conqiKst of 
Czechoslovakia in the mask of a liberator of oppressed mmraitks. He 
tried to convince the world that he was the champion of national liberty 
and democratic self-determination and that the liberatkwi of the Ger¬ 
man-speaking regions of Czechoslovakia was his last tcrrkorial aim- 
He started a double agitation—ia revolutionary one among the Sudetes, 
and an agitation for appeasement in London and Paris. Both cait^xtigas 
were successful. The autonomic movement among the Sudetes assumed 
under pressure from Berlin a sqjaralist character, /mslasm 

tkmocracies were blind anough to believe that Hkkr woedd ainp m his 
conquest trf Eiirofje after annexing a few Germao-q^eaddiig^^ 
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borders. In this e£Fort I collaborated with the Czechoslovak joiinister to 
London, Jan Masaryk, the son of the late President. I was very fond of 
him because he carried the heavy burden of being the son of a genius 
with grace and genuine modesty and because he had inherited his 
father’s international outlook, his broadmindedness, common sense, and 
generosity of mind. The elder Masaryk would have been proud of his 
son’s noble and courageous attitude during the great crisis of his 
country. 

After the Munich conference Czechoslovakia found itself deprived 
of its most vitally important territory; worse than that, Hungary and 
Poland, which had profited by the mutilation of their neighbor state, 
were now Hitler’s associates, as were Italy and Spain. Britain’s prestige 
on the Continent was ruined; and, in the eyes of the world, France 
had become a third-rate power which had abandoned her brave little 
ally in a moment of utmost danger. Had Hider, after Munich, sought 
the permanent collaboration of Chamberlain’s England, his conquest of 
Europe would have been accomplished by purely peaceful means within 
a sh<»t span of time. But his destructive instincts were stronger than 
his statesmanship and bade him follow a course of military aggression 
until the fates caught up with him. 

When Hider invaded Czcchcslovakia, my wife and I happened to 
be spending a few days in Holland, renewing contact with our Pan- 
European group there. I had just called on Premier Collijn, and I re¬ 
member that we were in the middle of an animated conversation on 
European collaboration when the telephone rang and the news came 
that Slovakia had seceded from the Czech republic and had declared 
its independence. Next morning German troops occupied Prague. We 
returned to Paris at once so as not to be caught, should Hitler decide 
on an invasion c£ France via the Lowlands and Belgium. 

One very minor consequence of the occupation of my Czech father- 
iaad was the invalidation erf our passports. Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and some other states soon refus^ to give visas on Czechoslovakian 
passpcfts that had not been s^jproved by a German consulate. This 
measure made it necessary for us to obtain anc^her nationality. We 
for French ddzenslup, which was f^omised us promptfy **£or 
caBc^jtional services rendered France”—in words in rcmeml^ant^ 

of my collaboration with Briand. We were grateful to have been 
adc^jted by a great nation whose culture and history we had always 
loved and admired, and established our new center of activfey in Paris. 

May 17, 1939^ our tradkkmal Piao-j^irope Day, we organized 
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in Paris a large demonstration for European union at the Theatre 
Marigny under the slogan “Europe Tomorrow.” 

The affair drew a crowd of diplomats^ politicians, professional and 
business men, who thronged the orchestra and the upper tiers. Duff 
Cooper had come from England to deliver a brilliant political speech 
for Pan-Europe. I followed with an outline of postwar European plans, 
but half-way through my address I changed from the political to a 
moral interpretation of the future. 

I spoke of the futility of any political change without a change in 
the moral conceptions of Europe. Much of the weakness we had wit¬ 
nessed in the past years had its roots not in political issues but in moral 
ones. To stabilize the future peace, a reawakening of the great moral 
virtues of Europe was needed, and a rebirth of the spirit o£ heroism 
and of sacrifice. 

Part of the audience was amazed by the turn of my oration, wonder¬ 
ing what all this had to do with Pan-European politics. They were to 
realize within a year how closely related pcJidcal and moral Issoes arc. 
Ernest Mercicr, who presided, closed our meeting with a speech about 
the economic necessity of European union. 

Meanwhile Hitler had started his prtpaganda offensive against Po¬ 
land. German newspapers carried huge headlines denouncing Pedkh 
“aggressiveness” and Polish “insolence.” The world was getting a 
warning that Hitler soon would be on the warpath again- 

Toward the end of August the storm was ready to break. My wife 
and I had gone to Lucerne to attend the music festival, whidi sdbod- 
uled Toscanini, Horowitz, and Adolf Busch. As we liaeaed to their 
admirable performance we were reminded of our Bayrcudi Ymt 
twenty-five years before when war had hung in the balance as k did 
now- The years in between had iHiought war, then postwar strife and 
misery, and again prewar agitatkm, with events now shaping rapidly 
toward a new and unheard-of climax universal dcstrucdoii. Chi am 
way home we received, on August 31, our new passptMs at the Frendi 
embassy in Bern. 

The outbreak of the war found us next day in Gstaad, hot m soem as 
trains began to bmetion normally between Switzefiand ami we 

returned to Paris. 
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ganda which was to integrate Pan-European ideas with its anti-Nazi 
campaign; I took the initiative in the formation of a parliamentaiy 
group, which succeeded in organizing a majority within the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies in favor of Pan-Europe; finally I gained the 
co-operation of three outstanding churchmen—Cardinal Verdier, arch- 
bishc^ of Paris, Pastor Boegner, leader of the French Protestants, and 
Dr- ^hartz, grand rabbi of Paris—^who agreed to form together the 
honorary board of a “League for the Defense of Western Civilization/* 
The latter would be inspired by the great common ideals of the Catho¬ 
lic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths: personal liberty, social justice, equal¬ 
ity without national or racial discrimination, defense of the family and 
of religion against the assault of paganism and materialism. 

In close connection with these Pan-European activities, my wife and 
I started to work for the resurrection of an independent Austria. We 
did our best to pave the way toward the establishment of an Austrian 
govemnerat in exile and suggested to the different leaders of Austrian 
groups that they agree on a free plebiscite that should determine the 
future constitution of Austria and fight together meanwhile for its 
liberation. After long effort and innumerable discussions, in Paris and 
later ijn New York, this plan failed, because of the resentment still pre¬ 
vailing among the Austrian emigre as a consequence of the civil war 
of 1934, and because many Austrians were still clinging to the Pan- 
Germanist dream of an autonomous Austrian member-state of a socialist 
and cknK)cratic German federation that should rise from the ruins of 
the Third Reich. 

These attempts to unite Austria-in-exile brought us into personal 
contact with many Austrian leatfers living in Paris, among them the 
sodaiist Dr. Julius Deutsch, whexn we had met in Austria when he 
was minister of war. Although he always was a sympathizer with 
Paa-Eorope, I dki not succeed in convincing him of the necessity of his 
partkipatkm in an Amtrian government in exile. 

We also met Archduke Otto. This serkms and brilliant young man 
was devoting himself entirely to the cau^ of Hitler’s defeat and of Aus¬ 
tria’s mdependcooe^ and had been carried fay fais democratic convictions 
m a Pan-European outlook. We had many pleasant conversations about 
these pfx)i>len^ in Pms as well as later in America. We also saw 
of €3«n: old friend Father hbidkermann, who was now broadcasting to 
Ganaany agaiast HBder. 

Thwe was i|o dotdit th a t the war had given a new impetiis to chit 
a lact wbkb my imsc Mmd faGeolas Politic 



ister in Paris and a veteran of the Pan-European Union, had foreseen. 
He told me at the very beginning of the war: “The decisive time for the 
realization of your program is now. The only thing to be afraid of is 
that, should the war end too quickly, nothing would be changed, or, 
should it last too long, then too much national hatred will stand in the 
way of Pan-European unity.’’ 

The belief that Franco-British union ref^esented a first beginning 
of a European federation was making headway everywhere. The 
League of Nations had collapsed, and Pan-European union seemed the 
only alternative. On both sides of the Channel, books, pamphlets, and 
articles on European union multiplied, while Churchill, Attlee, Eden, 
Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Paul Rcynaud, and 
Dakdier praised this ideal in their speeches. The present Franco-British 
alliance with its common high command, its common foreign, eco¬ 
nomic, financial and supply policy had a good many characteristics of 
a true confederation. It had even evolved scane kind of federal govern¬ 
ment, represented by the Franco-British supreme council, which met 
intermittently. For once, Britain, in^ead of clinging to its traditional 
“balance of power” policy, was taking the lead in a movement for 
European union. 

In April, 1940, a meeting of the French Pan-Eurc^)ean committee in 
Paris was attended by Amery and Duff Cooper, the two naost aedre 
members of our British committee, who both senne weeks later became 
members eff the Churchill government. 

On April 9 news came that Hitler had invaded Denmark and Nor¬ 
way. It was evident that Hitler attempted to occupy Norway, first, 
to assure an uninterruj^ed flow of Swedish ore to Germany and, sec¬ 
ond, to obtain a broad Adantk base fr)r his air force and his submarines 
from whkii to attack Britain and its fleet. Both reasons were based cm 
the assumption that France would be strong to defood the 

mines of Lorraine and its Channel ports for a oHisideirable length of 
time. 

This miscakukdon induced Hkkr to attack Norway and to commit 
GD& of has greatest Uunders of the whole war—a bhinder thai may be 
decisive in his ultimate defeat. 

Afrer Britain had lost its equipment at Dunkerque and ks Vwmda 
ally ^ the world expected an imamm ittiefnpt: 
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paign. When, in the summer of 1940, Hitler urgently needed this fleet 
and this navy to send troops across the Channel, under the cover of his 
superior air force, he had no fleet nor navy at his disposal. His vast 
superiority on land and in the air could not replace this lack of ships. So 
he missed this decisive chance to win the war. 

Had he not overrated the strength of France, he would certainly have 
re^sected Norway’s neutrality and attacked France in April; then, with 
an intact fleet and navy, he might have attempted the invasion and 
conquered England. 

While the German armies were advancing through Amiens to the 
Channel coasts I admired the calm and courage of the people of Paris. 
In those days I sent a long message to Mussolini recalling our last 
conversation and pleading with him to range himself on the side of 
civilized Europe. The letter had been approved by the French foreign 
office and was mailed to him through the Italian embassy. 

On May 28, the day the Belgian king surrendered to the Germans, 
I lc& Paris fca: Gstaad. The Germans were pressing close to the gates of 
the French capital, and the future of France lay dimmed by a curtain 
of Uood and tears. As the train pulled out of the Gare de Lyons my 
heart was heavy because the country I loved was facing bitter days, but 
I knew that the hermc spirit o£ the French nation is indestructible and 
that the day would ceme, as it has always come in the past, when she 
would ck)sc her ranks, pick up her shattered banners, and march to 
victory again. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE Ffom Europc to America 


DURING the last days of May and the early days of June, 1940, Swit¬ 
zerland expected invasion almost hourly. If Hider could Xkot break the 
defenses of Paris in the north he was sure to try flanking moves in the 
south, which meant that he would violate Swiss territory. 

My wife, my daughter Erica, and I were in Geneva and, although 
the news from the batde front seemed bad, we had no intendon of 
leaving Europe. All our interests were anchored there. Paris was now 
our political headquarters, but Geneva had become the scat of our 
research center for European reconstruedon. The center had started 
plans for extensive studies in the legal, nKmctary, and economic field, 
to be used as preparatory material at a future peace conference in coo- 
necdon with a future European organization. We had just secured the 
collaboration of a number of international experts^ but wc wished m 
publicity in connection with this wcMrk. I also published my Etirapem 
Letters in Geneva, although wartinae censorship was strict. Every copy 
befcH-e going to press had to be submitted to the Swiss military censor 
who often suppressed a line or two if 1^ thought ti^em incompatible 
with Swiss neutrality. 

Somdiow I was still firmly convinced that France would hold out 
and that continuation of my work horn Geneva would he posSAe. 
the news from the battle firont soon as^imed abrming proportions. 
Rumors began to ^ead that France was suing for a sq)ara£e amustice. 
Finally, when Reynaud had made a last pestimistic speeA horn Bor¬ 
deaux, and Paris had capitulated witiiout any arretnf^ m the paert of 
the French army to stop the Germans at the SeineHMsune mf 
optimi^ to fait We recalled how the Nazis had altaogt traiipeid 
US in Vienna and decided not to give them dianoeu 

m the Swiss government ior ajl the ho^dtaliEf ijt had eiieilded. 
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mere fact that we were determined to fight for Pan-Europe and against 
Hitlerism to the end. 

At that moment the only European coimtry still allied with Britain, 
and relatively safe from the threat of Nazi occupation, was Portugal. 
We decided to go to Lisbon and either remain there or proceed to 
London or New York. Meanwhile, events on the battle front were 
again taking a turn for the worse. The Maginot Line fell to the enemy 
and the German motorized divisions advanced along the Franco-Swiss 
border- On June 17 they had reached Vallorbes, twenty miles from 
Geneva. 

So we left Geneva that day at 4 pjwc., after having read in the papers 
that Petain’s government had asked Hider for an armistice- For 
twenty years France had been the bulwark of Europe. Now that France 
fell, Europe seemed to fall. But I retained my hope that Churchill 
would carry on and fight to the final victory. And just before leaving 
I wrote in the June 15 issue of my European Letters, my farewell mes¬ 
sage to Europe: 

The batde of Handers was the first round in the decisive batde for the 
West. It has led to the victory of the German arms: to the occupation of the 
coasts of Flanders. 

But decisive for the desdny of Europe will be alone the outcome of the 
last roimd, wl^ever it will be fought. Neither the number of the victories 
is decisive, nor the size of the occupied territories, nor the number of 
prisoners: only the fate of the ultimate batde, leading to collapse and sur¬ 
render. 

AH of us who have witnessed the First World War remember the moods 
of the fisttunes of battles and the difFcrence between a victorious batde 
and a victorious war. We remember the German conquests of Lieges and 
Bruxelles^ of Lilk and Anvers, of Belgrade and Ni^ of Warsaw and 
Bochaxest, of Riga and Kiev. We remember the victorious invasions of 
German armies into Belgium and the north of France, into Serbia and 
Rumania, Montenegro and Albania, western Russia and northern Italy. 
We remeoiber how Tiurks and Bulgarians ^uned Germany, how the armies 
and the empue of the Tsar collapsed, we remember the Pfeace of Brest- 
lilovsik; and die occt^)ation the fertile plains of Rumania and of the 
C^xuine. But we also zememlier esid of that unbrdeen chain of success 
smd tnumph; the unprecedented ofbpse of the Centrs^ Powo:s, only a few 
months after their last ofiensxve in France. 

This experienoe cf the Hrst Wbrki War recalls the stray of Napt^eon, 
iMs story of fifteen yeatrs of vktories frotn Egypt to Spain and from Italy 
to Russia; this story of his uBic|ise march of truim|)li through Europe widi 
ks dunax amd ks end at Moscow. And we recaH the words of Goedi^ 
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written during the thundering of the cannons announcing the Battk €s£ 
Leipzig: “Every man, whoever he may be, must face his last chance and his 
last day.” 

In history the road to victory is often paved with defeats and the way 
to collapse often leads over laurels. 

When we left Switzerland we did not know whether we would be 
able to pass Spain or whether that country, now that France was de¬ 
feated, would follow Italy’s example and join Hitler, We also did not 
know where Hitler’s motorized columns were stationed, nor what 
cities they had occupied during this day. They must have been in the 
close vicinity of Geneva and of Lyon. We therefore were obliged to 
take the side-way of the Savoyan Alps, crossing Annecy, Aix-les-Bains 
and Grenoble. 

Erica, our daughter, sat at the wheel of our car, driving courageously 
and rapidly through the hills in order to arrive in Valence ahead of 
the Germans. 

Late in the evening we reached at Valence the main highway from 
Lyon to the Mediterranean. The highway was full of cars, driving 
refugees from Belgium, Paris, and Lyon to the south. Erica drove cm 
through the night to get us as far away as possible from the advancing 
German units and to reach the Spanish border as quickly as posdbk. In 
Nimes we tried to find a room to rest, but everything had been cxxupkd 
by other refugees. When we arrived in Montpellier at dawn, we were 
so exhausted that we lay down on benches in the public park to take 
a three-hours rest. Then we went on again, along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and finally at 4 crossed the Spanish bcMrder. 

While we were racing throu^ France toward an unknown desdny, 
Churchill was JEacing the House of Commons to determine &itain*s 
policy in this darkest hour of its history. 

Hitler had reached the climax of his career. The European corniiient 
lay prostrate at his feet. France was surrendering and Italy wm bctiig 
quickiy transformed from an ally into a vassaL It seemed that wf dasf 
Franco’s Spain fidlow the path of Mussolini’s Italy. In Am 
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he woiild first try to smash Britain from the skies with his superior 
air power. 

Britain's army was in an almost hopeless state. The Battle of Dun¬ 
kerque had ended with one of the most glorious retreats of history. 
But this moral victory was a military defeat. Now, in the hour of 
gravest peril, Britain, almost disarmed, was facing the strongest army 
of all times. 

In view of these tremendous odds against Britain, Hitler may even 
have hoped that he could win his war even without a knock-out blow 
against England, that Britain might recognize its hopeless situation and 
accept a genercwis peace from the hands of the conqueror of Europe. 
Hitler was ready to offer an alliance to Britain, if only it would aban¬ 
don its Continental allies and sacrifice all of European democracy. 

The eyes and ears of the world were now fixed on London. Would 
isolated Britain decide for war or for peace For resistance or for 
n^odations? 

Churchill was the symbol of resistance. Would he carry on—or would 
he resign to give place to a new cabinet of appeasers.? Would he, after 
die terrific blow his policy had received by the surrender of France, 
be backed (m: overthrown by Parliament.? 

. In this atmosphere of dramatic tension Winston Churchill began his 
memcxable address to the House of Commons reporting his offer to 
France to carry on the war on the basis of a Franco-British union. He 
then proceeded: 

Htmever matters may go in France or with tl^ French government, or 
whli amather French government, we in this island and in the British Em¬ 
pire wiS never lose our sense oE comradeship with the French people. 

If we are now called npcKi to endure what they have suffered, we shall 
exonlale their courage and, if victory rewards our toils, they shall diare the 
gains, aye^ and fceedom dba& be restored to alL 
We ais&bt nothiiig of our jmt demands—Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, 
Dtsteh, Bdgjaais, afi who have joined their causes to our own, shall be 

Whast Genpral Wejgmd caOed die Battle of France is over, I expect diat 
the Batde ol is £d>oiJt to begin. 

Upon this batde d^)en^ the survival Chrisdan civilizatioo. Upon it 
depcfids om* own Bdthh Mo, and the long conlinmty oi our institutions 
md am esnphe, 

Tlie whole finry ai^l might of the esiemy must very sooo be turned on us^ 
I^er knows dmt he wiM have to break us in this island or lose the war, 
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I£ we can stand up to him all Europe may be free, and the life of the 
world may move forward into broad, sunlit uplands; but if we fail then 
the whole world, including the United States and all that we have known 
and cared for, will sink into the abyss of a new dark age, made more sinis¬ 
ter and perhaps more prolonged by the lights of a perverted science. 

Let us therefore address ourselves to our duty, so bear ourselves that if 
the British Commonwealth and Empire lasts for a thousand years men 
will still say: This was their finest hour. 

The House gave a unanimous ovation to the man who embodied the 
unbroken spirit of his indomitable nation. 

In this hour Hitler had lost his war. 

Since that day his star has declined. 

On the afternoon of this day of destiny, the voice of Free France, 
unbroken and unconquered by invasion and armistice offer, was heard 
for the first time across the ether. It was the voice of gallant General 
Charles dc GauUe, determined to carry on the war on Britain’s side till 
Germany’s ultimate defeat. It was a voice of faith, of hope, and of cour¬ 
age. 

Since this memorable June 18, 1940, the forces of light have been 
gaining the ascendancy over the forces of darkness. Since that crucial 
day, Europe and the world can hope agaia. 

Churchill’s and De Gaulle’s defiant words, followed by bold and wise 
actions, were the prelude to a new and brighter page of the war and of 
human history. 

After having waited six weeks for our three Clipper reservations, wc 
left Li^x>n the morning of August 3. It was a bright and glonous 
day. Slowly the last shadows of the European continent farkd away 
in the ocean, as we were flying towards Horta. Far below us we saw 
a ship. Suddenly the Yankee Clipper went down, almost to the kvei 
of tii sea, to greet the ship that was slowly moving westward. Our 
flyk^ boat was greeting the I>uke and the Duchess of Windbor, saiEio^ 
towards their new destiny, die Bahamas, They greeted ms: plane fttm 
the deck ci their ^i%). 1 remembered die long talk I had ndth the Duke 
three years bdEore at the British in Viemia, and bow keenly 

lie had be^ interested in die FanrEuropean movemeni:. U was oiriotis 
to think that thk sh^ that we bad som two afp hem the 
of Esaodl, when it JLsshoe,, would take days mid d^ m Ipi 
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The beauty of this flight is beyond description. There is no monotony 
but a constant and amazing change of scenery. The different forms 
and shades of the clouds, changing constantly from darkest gray to 
purest white, red, purple, and gold, often spread like a great veil over 
the distant ocean, or like a huge chain of mountains, or like a herd of 
innumerable sheep on the blue meadow of the sky—all this gives you 
an ever changing picture of beautiful colors and overwhelming splendor. 
For hours and hours you can sit at your window, gazing at the beauties 
of this world with its incredible wonders and mysteries. 

This bright summer day was the longest day of our life, as we had 
followed the course of the sim and gained about three hours of day¬ 
light. After a wonderful sunset, a clear night followed the clear day; 
the stars seemed larger, nearer, and brighter than ever. 

Flying westward I pondered over the destiny that had carried me as 
a baby from distant Pacific shores to this little European continent 
which had bcconae my dear home and beloved country. For eighteen 
years we had struggled for this continent, for its union and its p^ce. 
As a result we now were forced to abandon the soil of Europe in order 
to continue our work abroad. 

And it seemed to me like a fairy tale that at the very moment when 
we felt exiled to the outermost shores of Europe, threatened again by 
Hitler’s armies which had twice forced us to leave our home, a huge 
iron fc^d had crossed the ocean to carry us on its strong wings across 
the skies to a free and peaceful continent. 

Crossing the Atlantic, I summed up our work. I remembered our 
hopes and our disaf^intments. I remembered our struggle for peace, 
and the outbreak of war; our struggle for liberty in the shade of tyr¬ 
anny strangling Europe; our struggle for mass prosperity, and the mass 
misery that now was starving Eurqpe. 

But I also thought of the seeds we had sown throughout Europe, the 
areed for a better foture in a peaceful, prosperous, and free United 
of Europe, how these seeds were germinating under the snow 
of war-^bow they were growing across the misery of the crisis across 
the horrors erf invasion and the atrocities erf tyranny. And I envisaged 
ifec ^bfioiis liay when Hitler’s arms would break and his chains would 
Sear; when the war would pass away like a nightmare and all the 
helk of Europe wovM ring for the <ky erf Europe’s unioB, of its tri- 
over hatred, misery, ainl de^nicxion. 

Looking back over the long way behind us forward on the ste^ 
way ^leac ^ I could only thank God that He had given us the 
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to fight this great battle, and was now giving us a new chance to 
continue it beyond the ocean. 

I also thought of all those, who in those decisive years had helped 
us build up this movement for European union, who had died without 
seeing its achievement or were still living all over Europe, or in exile, 
faithful to their belief and hope, expecting the day of peace, of libera¬ 
tion, and of triumph. 

And I thanked God with all my heart that in this long and hard 
strife He had given me in my dear wife such a faithful and helpful 
companion, and I thanked her in my thoughts for all her love, her 
confidence, her idealism, her spirit of sacrifice and heroism, her faith, 
her charm, and her vision, which had carried me through the darkest 
periods of this struggle again and again toward new hope and new 
action. 

When I awoke next morning, our Clipper was nearing the coasts 
of America. 

My thoughts were turning toward the future. A new chapter o£ the 
battle of Europe had begun with the heroic resistance of Britain. This 
chapter would end one day with the fall of Hitler and the rise of 
European federation. 

In the United States of America we would continue to work for the 
realization of the United States of Europe. We were approaching a 
friendly country, a friendly continent. 

While considering my plans and my hopes, I saw, to our rig^t, a 
narrow strip of land. It was America. Soon Long Island appeared with 
its tiny houses and saili n g boats, and its tiny toy^likc men and women. 

Some minutes later we landed smoothly at La Guardia Field—twenty- 
six hours after leaving the European shore. I realized that the wsto 
we had crossed had ceased to be an ocean and was reduced, through 
aviation, to the size of a sea. The Atlantic had become the Mediter¬ 
ranean of GUT days, uniting and not separating two branchies 
of the white race and Western civilization. 

I understood that the period of continental ischtkm was definitely 
over ami that the Atlantic Clipper had opened a new page of history: 
the chapter of a united Atlantic world, including PanrAmerka, the 
British Commonwealth erf Nations, and the future Pan^Enropean 
federatkm. 

And beyond and ^xjve Paja-EiHX)pe I amesaMd the visipn of a New 
Atfantis, bringing peace and prospestity mxi Uberty m alt men and 
women ai]d iiaikiiis 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR Loo\ing Ahead 


SOME months after our arrival in America the chancellor of New 
York University, Harry Woodburn Chase, kindly invited me to ]cia 
the teaching staff of its Graduate School of Arts and Science, 

In February, 1942, I was enabled to establish, at New York Uni¬ 
versity, the Research Seminar for Post-War European Federation. From 
this new headquarters I continued my old work for European union, 
in close collaboration with a brilliant American scholar. Professor 
Arnold Zurcher, who became my friend, and with a group of po^- 
graduate students. 

I also reorganized the American Co-operative Committee of the Pan- 
European Union, that resumed its activity under the inspiring chair¬ 
manship of Dr. Stephen Duggan, under the new name of “Amerkan 
Committee for a Free and United Europe."* 

On March 25, 1943, the fifth Pan-European conference was called 
in New York at the invitation of New York University, extended 
through our Research Seminar for Post-War Eurc^>ean Federation- 
The council for this conference of Pan-Europe in exile was ooii- 
sdtuted by a number of prominent Europeans, old and new cdOabora- 
tors: Major Victor Cazalet, member of the British Parliamei^; Pro¬ 
fessor Oscar Halecki, director of the Polish Institute in New Yodk; 
Professor RiKloIf Hol^ former foreign minister of Finland; Dr. lilifai 
Hod^ former prime minister of the Czechoslovak repubUc; Proieieir 
Halvdan Koht, fcarmer foreign minister of Nenway; Pic£essor Imm" 
Marlio, manber of the Institute frf France; Professor Feroaodb 
Rios, former foreign miniver ctf the rqjuWic ai Spain; Pto&ss 
mood <fc Saussure, Swiss doctor and autbear; Sciian% 
secretary o£ the govemmoit the grand dnehy of 
fessc^ Rkhard Schudkr, former umfersecietiirj of 

Coiood Sopbokfes Vdii 2 selo 8 , leader of the J3h 
of Greeoe, mm memfocr of the Gr&A Br. 
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The cx)nference work is organized in three commissions; the juridi¬ 
cal commission presided over by Fernando de Los Rios, one o£ the 
noblest figures of the European emigration; the economic commission 
by Louis Marlio, br illian t economist and collaborator of Pan-Europe 
for many years, now member of the staff of the Brookings Institution in 
Washington; and the cultural commission by myself. Vice-presidents 
of the juridical commission are Professor Arnold Zurcher, and Dr. 
Stephen Ladas, outstanding Greek expert on minority problems; vice- 
presidents of the economic commission are Professor Andre Istel, 
former financial adviser to the French prime minister Paul Reynaud, 
and Dr. Richard Schueller; vice-presidents ot the cultural commission 
arc George Payne, dean of the School of Education at New York Uni¬ 
versity, and I>r. Raymond de Saussure. 

Attended by a large staff of outstanding European and American 
experts, the conference decided to meet periodically till peace is con- 
cluifcd and its aim attained—a European federation, based on a system 
of personal liberty, of equal rights for all nations and religious groups, 
of social justice, rising prosperity, and lasting peace. 

The concluding banquet, sponsored by more than five-hundred 
prominent Americans and Europeans, was presided over brilliantly by 
a faithful friend of the Pan-European movement^ Ambassador William 
Bullitt, the c^er speakers being Senator Harold Burton, Chancellor 
Chase of New York University, Dr. Stephen Duggan, De los Rios, 
Marik);, and mysd£ 

This conference marks the resurr«:tion of the Pan-European move¬ 
ment on American soil. Its echo in the American press and public 
c^xnion was strong and very favorable. 

The Pan-European conference in New York was borne on a new 
wave of hope, becau^ cmly four days before its opening Winston 
Churchili had again, in a qx:ech broadcast across the world, developed 
his old idea o£ European union; but this time in the name of the Brit- 
ififa goversimesit. 

The dbeisive passage of Ws q)eedb of March 21, 1943, reads as fc4- 
hms: 

Ooie can that imdbr a world instkutioiQ amhodymg or repre- 

the United N^ioi^ and some day ail natioos, there s^njld come 
iotio hek^ a Council of Europe and a CoundS of Asia. 

As aqcorch^ to the iesecatst I acn outlining the war against Japan will 
he raging;, k is t^xxi the ctearion of the Council of Europe atwl the 
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settlement of Europe that the first practical task will be centered. Now this 
is a stupendous business. In Europe lie most of the causes which have led 
to these two world wars. In Europe dwell the historic parent races frean 
whom our Western civilization has been so largely derived. I believe myself 
to be what is called a good European; beside, I should deem it a noHe task 
to take part in reviving the fertile genius and in restoring the true greatness 
of Europe. 

I hope we shall not lightly cast aside all the immense work which was 
accomplished by the creation of the League of Nations. Certainly we must 
take as our foundation the lofty conception of freedom, law and mofality 
which was the spirit of the League. We must try—^I am speaking, course, 
only for ourselves—we must try to make the Council of Europe, cm- whatever 
it may be called, into a really efFcctive league with all the strongest forces 
concerned woven into its texture; with a high court to adjust disputes and 
with forces, armed forces, national or internationai or both, held ready to 
enforce these decisions and prevent renewed aggression and the preparatioa 
of future wars. 

Any one can see that this Council, when created, must eventually em¬ 
brace the whole of Europe and that all the main branches of the European 
family must some day be partners in it. What is to happen to the large 
number of small nations whose rights and interests must he safeguarded? 
Here let me ask what would be themght of an army that consisted only 
of battalions and brigades and which never formed any of the larger and 
higher organizations like army corps. It would socm get mopped It 
would therefore seem to me, at any rate, worthy of patient study, that, ride 
by side with the great powers, there should be a number of groupings of 
states or confederations \^i<di would espress themselves through their own 
chosen representatives, the whcjle making a ctmncil of great states and 
groups of states. 

It is my earnest hope, though 1 can hardly expect to see it fiilfiHed in 
my lifetime, that we shall achieve the largest common measure of the ime- 
grated life of Europe that is posril^ without destroying the xndhric^al 
characteristks and traditions of its many ancient and historic races. All 
will, I believe, be found to hannonize with the high permanent inie s e Bts i 
of Britain, the United St^s and Rusia. It certainly c™inc he 
pliri^ed without dieir cordial and concerted agreement and cfirect pattid- 
paricMf?. "Urns and thus only wiB the glory of Europe rise 

T htjt q^eech of Winsepn Ctiiinhill opei^ a new Pan-Emopean I^t^ 
tive^ For Bever sinoe the days erf Brimid has a ieadifig statespiam 
catexi so vrii^idieailecSy as c£d ^ 



European federation. In this study Churchill could be more explicit, 
because at that time he was not in office and expressed only his per¬ 
sonal opinion, while in his great sp^ch he had to present the views of 
his government. 

Winston Churchill’s new Pan-European Initiative makes it evident 
that the idea of European union has survived the years of war and will 
dominate the coming peace conference. And it is indeed very probable 
that Churchill’s expectation will come true, that a European peace con¬ 
ference will meet at a time when the war in the Pacific still continues. 
Therefore the European question will have to be treated first, as a sepa¬ 
rate issue, independent of the problems of world organization, that can 
be settled only at the end of the Pacific war. 

TTiis does not mean that the problem of European federation can be- 
separated, practically and ideologically, from the wider problem of 
world organization. On the contrary: I entirely agree with Churchill’s 
statement that Europe can only be organized with the direct participa¬ 
tion of Britain, Russia, and the United States. United Europe must be 
bom from an understanding between these three great United Nations 
Kvin^ at its ^riphery. 

But it is vital for Europe that, in this broader European system, the 
United States of America should be included. There are still many 
Europeans who regard Britain and Russia as European, and America 
as extra-European, and who therefore wish a European federation in- 
dtiding the British Empire and the Soviet Union, but excluding Amer¬ 
ica- Such a European federation, stretching from Capetown to the 
viciaity of Alaska and controlling not only the whole of Africa and of 
Australia, but Canada and half c£ Asia, would be the most powerful 
pditkal, military, and ccoiKHnic group of the world and consequently 
imaoccpCable fix- America. But it would also be unacceptable for Eu¬ 
rope, because Eiuope would become practically a condominium of 
Brilatn and Russia. Either Europe would be torn into a British and a 
Russsiaa s^bcarc of intere^ with the certainty of a clash between these 
two systems in a near future, or all the European states would become 
piaylxills between Moscow and Britain, with its states, parties, and 
statesmen backed by one of these great powers against its rival. Eu- 
mpe’s fate would remind us of the fate ci Italy during the Renaissance, 
wh^ afl ks little states became victims of the rivalry between the two 
great powers, Spain and France. 

This tragic fate can cxily be averted if Eurqpe is est^lished Bot on 
two, but on three feet. If federal Europe is backed and spommedy 
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jointly and on equal terms, by Britain, Russia, and America. If not 
only the whole of Europe, but, as Churchill emphasizes, all the main 
branches of the Europ>ean family arc partners in this system. And there 
can be no doubt that North and South America as well as the British 
dominions and Siberia must be regarded as such branches. 

Just as America, for obvious reasons, cannot tolerate a European fed¬ 
eration including Britain and Russia but excluding the United States, 
Britain could never tolerate a united Europe including Russia and 
excluding England. For the same reasons Russia would not tolerate a 
European system including Britain and excluding the Soviet Union. 
The only practical solution is the organization of a close European 
federation, including the states between Portugal and Poland, within 
a wider system embracing the British Empire, the Soviet Union, and 
America. Only if these three powers act as sponsors of the European 
federation against any internal and external threat, can a peaceful and 
fwrosperous Europe be organized and can lasting peace be maintained 
between Russia and Britain. 

Therefore, the Fifth Pan-European Conference has established the 
following five principles as a basis for its proceedings: 

1. We are working strictly within the broad limits of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

2. We coiKieive any European federation only as a regional group 
within a world-embracing postwar organization, based on a permanent 
collaboration between the four big United Nations. 

3. Before this regional world system is definitely established, Eurc^ 
must be organized under the jcMm sponsorship and active participation 
erf its three great neighbors—America, Britain, and Russia. Conse¬ 
quently, Europe’s attitude toward these three powers must be as cx>- 
operative, friendly, and cordial as possible. 

4. No European sy^em is acceptable that will not rule definilefy 
any firture threat o£ German aggression or heganony. 

5- The fetfcration of Eurc^ must be based on democratic prindpics. 
The peopfc of Europe musl^ therefore, be given tiic opportunity to 
decide their future dbemseives. Free and &Ir decdons ought to be bdd 
as soon as poss&le afijer die end <rf hostilities. 


At the end erf the Eufopean war four main hetors wiB 
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has mack a clear statement in favor of European union. But even this 
fact should not let us forget that strong forces in Britain have retained 
their century-old hostility to the idea of European union. They will 
probably not openly oppose Churchill’s generous program, but they 
will try, instead, to transform Europe into a weak League of Nations, 
based on a new system of balance of power—a policy that would be 
bound to lead within a short time to a civil war between the members 
of this European league. Everything will therefore depend on whether 
the followers of Churchill or the traditional backers of the balance of 
power will be the stronger among the British leaders at the peace table. 

Neither the American nor the Russian government has yet taken a 
definite stand toward the problem of European federation. But Amer¬ 
ican public opinion has reacted very favorably toward the Pan-Euro¬ 
pean idea and the Pan-European Conference, and there is good reason 
to believe that this American sympathy toward a democratic federation 
of Europe is general and genuine. It might even become a bridge of 
understanding and of compromise between the former isolationists and 
intematioQallsts, because a European federation would be able to setde 
minor dilutes and internal complications without American interven¬ 
tion, while America would be entitled to interfere in all major issues 
that would endanger its own future; for instance, to prevent German 
h^naony or to save Europe from outward aggression. So America 
would be relieved from the heavy burden of Europe—without Euro¬ 
pean seif-govemment ever becoming a danger to America. 

It is even possible that Stalin might welcome seeing his western 
bcM-der definitely assured by the establishment of a European federation 
thatt: would neutralize the antagonistic nationalism within Europe and 
zzi^:e impostiUc any impeirialistic or aggressive action toward its Rus- 
saan neig^bbcHr. Rus^ has for centuries suffered invasions from im- 
peiialistk: European nation^ from PeJand and Sweden, France and 
Gcnnany. It ootild, of course, never tolerate any European Union u nder 
iK^cmcMiy. Bm a European system, estabHd^ on the Swiss 
waoddy wmdd be inc^^dbk d any tensive actiem owing to its national 
and tfiversitks. Even Switzeriand could imt survive an attemjf^ 
to wage a war of cmqucst without immedSately going to pieces, ^ 
dioci^ k wtmld be very mcmg and nitited in defensive war. The 
same would be the case with Europe. Therefore Russia might welcome 
a setoion that wo«dd nrfte w^ern border safe and g^ve it a chance 
mcosfecentzamkspoliticaiandmilhaiy attmaionon^ti^ devdop- 
ment of its Asiatic tmitorks. 
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Even if Britain^ America, and Russia should agree cm European fed¬ 
eration, this solution still needs the backing of the people Europe 
themselves. But it is very difficult to be sure now what they are thinking 
about European federation, because under German domination they 
are unable to express their political ideas. Only free Switzerland con¬ 
tinues to sympathize openly with the idea of European federation as 
a necessary outcome of the war. 

But there is no doubt that in occupied Europe, during the long and 
dark blackouts, men and women and boys and girls are arguing night 
by night and hour by hour how it happened that Europe was ^unged 
into an ocean of blood, of tears, and of misery. The cheap explanatioo, 
that all this tragedy came about only because Hider is a villain and 
the Germans are brutes, is too primitive to cover the entire problem. 
Most Europeans are clever enough to understand that something must 
have been basically wrong in the whrfe system of Europe. They will 
argue that, if within any society a gang of criminals comes to power, 
not only the gangsters are to be blamed but also the police whose duty 
it was to check the gang before it was too late. They will realize that 
a heavy share of respcmsibility falls on those statesmen who were blind 
encHjgh to prevent the union of Europe when it was proposed by 
Briand, and thus to make the rise of Hitler possiMe. 

These passionate discussions will end with the resolution never again 
to permit Eurc^ to become the prey of a Wcnrld War and rwerver 
again to allow Germany to dominate Europe. Many men and wonieQ, 
young and old, advocate turning the back upon the dvilu^ation of yes¬ 
terday and boldly embracing Communism. By joining the powerful 
Sovia: Union tibey hope to assure a new era of social equality and o£ 
international peace. 

But others have remained faithful to their Pan-European ideak. Hicy 
belkve that the great dvii war within Europe, waged between slavery 
and anti-slavery, will finally lead to a &ee and united Europe peaotfid 
and pro^ierous like the United States of America, tfadr admired spoct- 
sor ai^ xnoddL 

Very few Etnopeans who have lived through the tragedy of tibdr 
ocxninant will remain unin^nessed by this terrific e^q^erknee md sec 
their hopes again on the edd prmcipies nationalisin, of 
balance of power, autardby, rivalry, and efiviskm. Their w3 

imm ocniviiioed them the necessity of a ratfical chay^ %i ihe iiim> 
Cone of ^Europe. Wat teSdam dares Sodb 

. laf. is ladiier^ihiypied by' expericsked 
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the west, by the two great neighbor federations of Europe: the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

Both of these huge federations have found political systems making 
it possible for men and women of various races and nations to live 
and to work together without national hate or national wars. Therefore, 
for all those who are seeking peace, these two outstanding examples of 
federalism will form the pattern of future Europe. Some will prefer the 
Russian example of social equality without liberty—and others the 
American example of liberty without social equality. But most of the 
Europeans will hope for some compromise, uniting the western ideal 
of liberty with the eastern ideal of equality—a European federation, 
more democratic than Russia and more socialist than America. 

This will be the general trend of Europe at the end of the war. 

Recent documents emanating from the European underground make 
it quite evident that the idea of a United States of Europe has become 
the only powerful alternative to a Soviet Europe; because no sane Euro¬ 
pean intends to reestablish Europe as it was when it was overrun by 
Hitkr, because nobody wishes his children to live through the same 
tragedies he has experienced. The program of the Polish underground, 
for example, demands a socialist and democratic Poland in the frame¬ 
work of a United States of Europe. French, Italian, Austrian, and Ger¬ 
man underground movements have issued analogous statements. Amd 
should a plAiscite be held in Europe, it would probably decide for 
European federatiocu 

Mcanwhik the general confusion about Europe’s future has given 
Hitler a unique chance to play the r61e of a champion of Europe’s 
unificatiocL 

It was very hirtunate for the Continent and for the entire human 
race that Hitler played this rSle so miserably, and that it ended in utter 
Edhire. 

After the fall of France Hider was virtually the master of the Euro¬ 
pean condaent west of the Sovi^ Unkm. In this unique atuadon he 
OQuk} have c^^bangedl his nadooalimc slogans for Europeap. catchwords, 
and done his best to recoi^ile tfee occt^ied nations by presenting them 
with tfte ideal and material advantages of European union. 

Had Hitler ciiosen tins path, he would, immefetdy after the Armis- 
tioe^ have concluded a generoos and definite peace widi the 
gOfwcrmneM of Prance, a peace jwithc^ any territorial mnoesskHis, 
based oii a mifitary, politkal, and tjoommic alfian^y. He would tftqe 



have established a supreme council for Europe, composed of himself, 
Mussolini, Pctain, and Franco, with himself as its chairman. This 
European council, based on legal equality but on a de facto hegemony 
of Germany, would have achieved the economic union of Europe and 
assured throughout the entire continent social reforms by authoritarian 
means. Based on such a federation, he might have done his best to 
assure good relations with Russia and with America, until Britain 
would finally have accepted some compromise with the united Con¬ 
tinent- 

Had Hitler been a great statesman, he might have attempted this 
task. But his statesmanship failed- Instead of assuring the sympathies of 
big groups among the defeated nations of Europe, his soldiers and 
executioners did everything to make the name of Nazi and of Germany 
excoriated from the Arctic Sea to the Mediterranean. Thus the occupied 
nations of Europe remained deaf to all slogans of the New Order based 
on German domination, and dream only of the day when British troops 
will drive out the cruel invaders and advance to the heart of Berlin. 

Hider did not even succeed in gaining for his New Order the men 
who had previously favored European union, because everybody 
agreed that even the worst European disunion was preferable to Hit¬ 
ler’s union based on German domination, exploitation, and oppression. 
The result is that throughout Europe Pan-Europeans are now fighting 
side by side with nationalists against Hider and his New Order. 

Although Europe is being unified technically and «x«iomicalIy by 
Hider’s war economy as never before, it is now divided morally as 
never before by a burning hatred between Nazis and anti-Nazis, Ger¬ 
mans and anti-Germans- Hider has thus lost the decisive batdc for 
Europe’s soul—^long before he has lost the batde for Europe’s sefl. 
Europe is aware that it can only unite against him and his priiidples— 
never with him. 

The reasons for this i^jcctacular failure lie in Hider’s nature. ITiis 
man never had a notion what Eur<^>c and its dvilization really meant, 
AH hk political ooncqjtions were fundamentally an£i-Eurc^>caa. He 
Ikves that the limits of the German tongue constitute the limits of 
what be understands as genuine civilizatkm. Europe is, to his mkid, 
nothing but a geographic unit, die nearest hunting grtmnd and colony 
for Ms German master race, a park surrounefing his Gerinaii house. 
All Bon-Geirmanic elemeets of European liM, especialiy RoimiMc and 
Slavic £urc^>eaiis, are in his eyes dith^ barhafka:^ or decadeniu They 
good to be transferred into slaves and to work for ihie 

he wonld prefer ao 



than to concede their equality with the chosen race of the Germans. 

Of course some of Hider’s collaborators who had studied the Pan- 
European movement tried to borrow some of its slogans to reassure 
public opinion. But it was Hitler himself who made any success for 
his New Order impossible. He did not understand that the Pan-Euro- 
pean idea could only work on the basis of human liberty and of na¬ 
tional equality—ideas incompatible with the doctrines of Nazism, 
Racism, and Pan-Germanism. 

These political and psychologic blunders of Hider have not been 
suffidcndy exploited by the United Nations. During these decisive years 
they have committed the grave mistake of not opposing to Hider’s 
New Order a democratic program of European union and reconstruc¬ 
tion. They rather gave the impression of wishing to restore Europe to 
a new state of disunion, similar to Europe’s prewar anarchy. 

More than ever the European question ought to be discussed freely 
by the public. Else it may happen that the United Nations, after their 
victory, repeat the political mistake Hider committed after his military 
triumfii; that they fail to establish European peace and prosperity, thus 
prq^aring for a third World War in the very near future. 

To prevent that disaster we must all realize that the European ques¬ 
tion can only find a definite solution after some great crisis; and that, if 
this solution is not found right now, it will have to be postponed until 
the next great war or a general revolution. 

It is crime and folly to propose the re-establishment of Europe on the 
princtpks of 1919, on the principles of nationalism and of division. 
The proponents of such a peace would be guilty of a third World War 
and of the collapse c£ Western civilization that would be its inevitable 
oc^i^quenoe. 

This third World War, to be waged in our lifetime or in that of our 
diildien, dragging the whole world again into the European turmoil, 
can only be prevcntal by a Eurc^>ean federaticai, established in the 
framework of a wc^Id c»ganization on die piirndpie of regionalism. 
This solution alc»ie can assure a long era of peace and o£ civilization— 
not only ipr BxtnspCt but for dbe whole wc^ld. 

To understand the |Hri)lein of peace We must first understand the 
problems of war. Wc must realize that the European war has three 
very £^»ent a^ects: 

(!) It is Hida^s War, waged fay the Nazis since 1933, to oonqner the 
woarid for tbdr ah^ml ideals. 



(2) It is German's War, started in 1914> to establish Pan-Germany’s 
domination over Europe and the World. 

(3) It is the last phase of the European War of Nationalism, that 
started in the sixteenth century with the attempt of Spain to dominate 
Europe, and that has been going on ever since with increasing violence, 
in spite of shorter or longer periods of armistice. 

To finish Hitler’s War we must thoroughly liquidate Hitler and his 
gang, just as the Allies liquidated Napoleon, his regime and empire in 
181^1815. 

But Hitler’s War is complicated by the fact that it is not only Hitler s 
war but also the second act of the thirty years’ war that Germany 
started in 1914, a war that has only been interrupted by an armistice. 
If, at the end of this war, Hitlerism should be defeated, but Pan-Ger¬ 
manism survive it under the aspect of a military dictatorship, we 
would have no hope for a lasting peace but would have to prepare for 
the third act of this German War. Therefore not only Nazism must be 
liquidated but also Pan-Germanism. Not only the Nazi party, but also 
the German army. And there can be no question of Germany’s retain¬ 
ing any of its conquests made in the name of PanGcrmanism: neither 
Austria, nor the Sudeten region, Danzig, Alsace-Lorraine, nor any 
other German-^)caking region invaded by Hidcr. 

But this war is not only Hider’s and Germany’s war. It is also the 
third part of the long war of national supremacy over Europe, the war 
that started four hundred years ago. 

This great national war for European supremacy was first waged by 
Spain under Charles V and his son Philip II, who tried to establish 
their naticHial domination over Europe. 

The sea>nd act of this great war was waged by France, after Spam’s 
decline. It was first King Louis XIV and then Emperor Napoleon I 
who attempted Eur<^)ean hegemony, until bwth were crusl^ by Eng¬ 
land, like the ^3anish Armada dE Phili p II. 

Only the third act of this great European war is being waged by 
Germany, first under the Kaiser William 11 and then under Adolf 
Hider. But just as William II was finaDy cjverthrown by Bfitain, the 
fim decisive defeat oi Hitler in his Ba tt le of Britain hm fenecast iiis 
doom. 

This war dE four hundred years would have fed in some nstipoed 
do gningt inffi over Europe, had not Eritam prevemed k hf the Wsm 
Elbqfeyh and WeUmginoi, lisyd Cjbac)||e|, md 

ChiirtclidQl end this img wmr ior Eurofcan mm for aS 
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morrow another nation can take up the claim of dominating Europe, as 
France did after the faU of Spanish imperialism and Germany after the 
fail of French imperialism* And looking back we understand how 
wisely the allied nations acted at the peace of 1814-1815, when they did 
not crush France, because they were afraid that such an action would 
only help Prussia to become the dominating power of the Continent. 

To end this European war of national supremacy forever, we have 
to transform the entire organization of the Continent- We must con¬ 
clude a peace that is directed not only against Nazism and Pan-Ger¬ 
manism, but also against the entire notion of national predominance— 
a peace based on the conception of national equality and, continental 
solidarity. 

On these grounds only can lasting peace in Europe be established. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


What About Germany? 


HISTORY will probably name this war Hitler’s War, because Adolf 
Hitler is its central figure—^just as Napoleon was in the Napoleonic 
Wars. In both cases a man attempted to overthrow the European order 
by force and supplant it by his own plans and his personal domination. 

But this war is also Germany’s war, just as the Napoleonic Wars 
were expressions of French imperialism. The German nation is not 
only Hitler’s first victim—but also his intimate accomplice. Germany 
is backing Hider just as France backed Napoleon. And just as France 
started to invade Europe years before Napoleon, so Germany under¬ 
took its first attempt to conquer Europe years before Hitler. France 
even proved more attachment to Napoleon than Germany to Hitler, 
because the plebicites for Napoleon were more genuine and because the 
French nation reinstalled NapolccJn spontaneously after his exile in 
Elba. 

Hider, like Napoleon, is the personification o£ a strong wave of na¬ 
tional imperialism, carrying his natkMi toward conquest and hegemoiiy. 

Of course the figure of Napoleon is very different frcNtn that ^ 
Hitler. If you believe that the ia.ee of a man is the seal of his soul, you 
need only compare the death-mask of the great warrior with the i^iotn- 
graphs of g^^at demagogue in carder to realize the scale of htimsm 
values that separates these two sclf-macfe men, who both almoet con¬ 
quered the European continent and were finally crushed by Bkitatli 
and Russia. 

But just as Napokon carried away the French natioci thm^gjb its 
ambition and thirst for glory, so Hitler carried away the Germsmat by 
a de^ afSnity between his doctime and the iastiiKts dE the 
German souL Addtf Hider would nevar have been to oosiqpier 
Germany, had not mdlioos of Httk Hstkxs helped b^cl^ 

Aldmug^ Nazism is ^ epnkmic thsease t# Gemoan soidai it is 
oonani that this a; lizidaocf ihafaaeu 



And it would be unfair to identify Germans with Nazis, just as 
it would be unfair to identify Russians with Bolsheviks or I t alia n s with 
Fascists. For in all these cases the ruling system is not the expression of 
a national will, but of minority groups ruling their nations by means 
of violence, censorship, and propaganda. 

Although the German nation cannot be acquitted of complicity with 
Hitler, it can not be identified with him. In judging the degree of 
Germany’s responsibility, it would be unfair to forget that, despite four¬ 
teen years of demago^c campaigning, Hider never succeeded in ob¬ 
taining a free majority vote from the German nation, although he 
assumed the r61e of a national champion in the anti-Versailles move¬ 
ment for Germany’s honor, liberty, and prosperity. During all these 
years the compact majority of Germans voted against him for democ¬ 
racy, peace, and European understanding. 

And even among the Germans voting for Hider there was always a 
stTOTg percentage of non-Nazis, considering their vote nothing but a 
protest against Versailles and Bolshevism. 

All elections and plebiscites that took place after Hider was named 
chancellor in opposition to the German majority vote must be consid¬ 
ered invalid, because they were organized under a reign of terror, with¬ 
out any fair control of the polls. They do not alter the feet that, from a 
democratic pennt of view, the German nation has never shared Hider’s 
responsibility by a free vote. 

After Hider had established his power, backed by President Hinden- 
buig^ the army, police, and bureaucracy, he was considered the legiti¬ 
mate chancellOT of the Reich, who must be obeyed. Besides, German 
civilians had practically no means of overthrowing him. The technical 
progress killing machines had reduced the means of civil revolution 
against armed forces. Such a revolution had become impossible in a 
system based on torture and terror. 

The <mly power that could and still can overthrow Hiderism is the 
German army. But have you ever seen an army overthrowing a chief 
or a syst«n teading it toward victory, gk«ry, and triumph? Hider’s 
constant and amazing success in foreign policy impressed his generals 
far more than the suffering of the Jews, sodali^ and Catholics. Most 
of them disagree with the methods-4>ut they agree with the results. 
They accept the baibarism of die Party as a none too high price for 
Germany’s triumi^ial revenge over its enemies of 1918. 

Tbe German army will continue to back Hider as long m he is 
vklorious. It will tbrof) him as soon as ^ is defeateck 
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Millions o£ Germans were, and still are, voluntary followers of Hit¬ 
ler without being Nazis and without accepting the creed of racialism. 
In their eyes the issue of this war, as of the previous one, is not 
racialism against Western civilization, but whether Germans or Anglo- 
Saxons shall rule Europe and the world. They admire and follow Hidcr, 
not because he is the leader of Nazism, but because he is the strongest 
expression of Pan-Germanism. They close their eyes to the absurdities 
and atrocities of Nazism, because they believe that the aim sanctifies 
the means and hope that these revolutionary symptoms will one day 
disappear, while the German rule will survive. 

This state of mind has often been interpreted as an evidence that the 
war is not Hider’s war, that the man Hitler is but a puppet and an 
instrument of Pan-Germanism, nothing but the successor o£ William II. 
That, consequendy the entire German nation is re^x>nsiblc for the 
war and must suffer punishment after the cfcfeat. 

The strongest argument in favor of this theory is that the German 
war for European hegemony started in 1914, long before the name of 
EQder appeared for the first time in any headline. 

Some French scholars have advocated the theory that the German 
character is basically aggressive, because, throughout history the Ger¬ 
mans have disturbed the peace of Eurqpe by their chronic aggres^oos. 
They emphasize that four times within a century, from 1814 to 1914, 
Germany has invaded France and threatened or conquered Paris. But 
closer examination of these four invasions gives a different picture. In 
1814 and 1815 the German armiesi, together with those of the ocher 
Allies, entered France not as conquerors, but to liberate Europe from 
Nap€4eon’s tyranny. And the responsibility £or tbc German war against 
France in 18TO must be shared between two imperialisdc and and^Sotis 
statesmen. Prince Bismarck and Napofeon IIL During the six preced¬ 
ing centuries Germany made no attempt to conquer Europe or to estab¬ 
lish its national heganony. The ambitions of Emperor Charles V wm 
based on his Spani^ kingdom radicr than on his impeiia! croim^ And 
while Spain Sweden and Fiance waged imperiaiktic wars 
their neighbors, the German nation was far centnrics hf 
and dyna^ stri&s. The German kingdmns, principtthlies^ and sqpnh^ 
Iks were mainly intere^ed in thdr local pdkkai pr&bles^ 

The Idea of Gemmi militarism, iiod 

recent Bom in Ftussist, k penetmed CTermaof in Acimmmi ^ 
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monks carrying on the spirit o£ the crusaders, a spirit ot asceuc miurar- 
ism and heroism, across the Middle Ages. First fighting for Christianity 
against the pagan Lithuanians, this great order continued to fight for 
Germanic rule against the non-Germanic nations of the East. During 
this entire period Prussia was not a member of the German empire; 
it was built up by conquerors on conquered soil, as the eastern bastion 
of Germanism, surrounded by a threatening ocean of Slavs and of 
Lithuanians. 

With the Reformation the Teutonic Order was liquidated, but its 
spirit survived in the new rulers of Prussia, the “Jtinker” aristocracy. By 
intermarriage and domination, the originally Slav Prussians had been 
Germanized; the new Prussian nation grew out of this crossing of Slav 
and German blood- 

inspired by this tradition of warrier-monks, Prussia evolved very 
differently from the rest of Germany, as a military and half totalitarian 
power. A series of able and ambitious kings, culminating in the out¬ 
standing King Frederick the Great, developed this little Baltic state by 
a number of wars and conquests into the leading power of northern 
Germany. After having defeated Austria in 1866, Prussia established its 
domination over Germany and constituted the new German Empire, 
ruled by its Hohenzollem kings. 

The Prussian spirit was very different from the spirit of the rest of 
the Germans. It was basically aggressive, disciplined, and totalitarian. 
Prussia was ruled by its military aristocracy, headed by autocratic kings. 
Here was no place for democratic ideas and institutions—^nly for a 
cult of the state and the army. In this poor country a spirit of puritan- 
ism prevailed, and a contempt for sofmess and luxury. The average 
Prussian does not believe in any equality between men, nations, or 
races, but only in masters and serfs. He does not wish to live as an 
equal among equals—-but to command and to obey. He feels happy to 
do both. Human society seems to him like a pyramid, not like a plate. 
In this spirit Prussia conceived and established the union of Germany, 
with Prussia ruling and all other German states accepting its rule. From 
this coiK:eptjon there was only rate step to the idea of a Europe ruled 
by Germany. For the Prussian spirit conquered Germany since it had 
dominated and united it. This evolution led first to the war of 1914, 
and later to that of 1939, 

After the German defeat of 1918 the Prussian spirit rebeled against 
the democratic rcpuMic of W^eimar and joined .Hitler’s revolutionary 
moveii^t. It merged the Prussian worship of the state with the Nazi 
wursiup of the the idea of Prussian monarchism with that of 
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Pan-German totalitarianism. Although partially inspired by Prussian 
ideas and traditions, the Third Reich was born not in Prussia, but in 
Bavaria, and was directed not by Prussians, but by an Austrian sur¬ 
rounded primarily by Bavarian collaborators. So thoroughly had the 
Prussian spirit transformed the German soul—as in a remote past the 
spirit of the Teutonic Knights had transformed the Prussian Slavs. 

This spirit of imperialism and domination must be considered as one 
of the sources of Hiderism rather than as its consequence. This fact 
must be remembered, because it warns Europe to coimt upon the 
survival of this spirit even after the fall of Hider. 

The racial prejudice that became the dogma of Hiderism also was an 
inherent element of the German soul long before Hider. This racial 
complex must be distinguished from national megalomania that char¬ 
acterizes not only the Germans but also most of the other European 
nations. The Frenchman is just as convinced of his superiority over 
the German as vice-versa, and the Poles, the Italians, the Hungarians, 
the Czechs, and all other European nations are at least convinced of 
their superiority over their neighbor nations. 

But the German creed in racial superiority is something very differ¬ 
ent, because it does not believe in the superiority of the Germans alone, 
but in the superiority of all Germanic races, including Anglo-Saxons, 
Dutch, and Scandinavians. Its basic conviction is that the fair branch 
of the human race forms its natural aristocracy. That the human race 
represents a natural hierarchy, a pyramid of values, with the fair and 
Nordic man at the top and the Negro at its base, and that other races 
are links and steps between these two extremes. Next to the Nordic 
comes the Mediterranean, with his white skin and dark hair; then 
comes the yellow race; then the brown inhabitants of India; and at the 
bottom of that racial pyramid, the Negroes. 

The average German will never consider a Frenchman nor a Span¬ 
iard nor an Italian nor a Greek his equal—but always as some lower 
species of the human race. But he wiU, curiously enough, consider the 
British a superior type of human being, and you can flatter every Ger¬ 
man by telling him that you believed he was English before he was 
introduced to you. He has the definite notion that not the German but 
the English tops the Nordics, and consequently the entire human race. 
That the British is a purer specimen of the Aryan, because, on his island, 
he has intermingled less with inferior racial elements than the contLoen- 
tal German. Somehow the average German even coimd^s the Scandi- 
na\tian racially superior; but this feeling is counterbalanced by his na- 
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tional contempt for little nations, a contempt that has no racial source 
but is only a conset^uence of the cult of quantity, of the colossal.’’ 
Toward the British, the Germans have a distinct complex of inferiority; 
their hatred against Britain is free from contempt but not free from 
envy. The dream of the average German is to be British; as this cannot 
be achieved, he would like to wipe out the English race from the earth, 
to replace it, and thus to top the racial hierarchy of the world. The 
paradoxical fact that the German racial prejudice does not place the 
German, but rather the British, at the top of humanity gives evidence 
that this instinct is rooted much deeper in the German soul than any 
national vanity. 

Its root probably goes back to the original Germanic religion, the 
worship of the sun. For those who worship the sun as a divine symbol, 
the Nordic man and woman with golden hair appear as symbols of the 
sun with its golden rays—^just as the lion with its golden mane has 
always been considered a natural symbol of the sun. On the other hand, 
the Negro is interpreted as the symbol of darkness, of the night, of 
evil—^as superior to the ape as he is inferior to the godlike Nordic man. 
As all other human races are considered to be the result of crossings 
between the fair god-man and the black ape-man, they are all superior 
to the Negro and inferior to the Nordic Aryan. 

This racial spirit of mind is evidenced by the fact that in almost 
all village churches of Germany angels are painted with golden, and 
devils with dark hair. And that the average German conceives his 
mythical heroes fair, their villain antagonists dark-haired. For instance;, 
long before Hider, it would have been considered improper, in a per¬ 
formance of Lohengrin to present the two heroes, Lohengrin and Elsa 
von Brabant, with dark wigs and their villain antagonists, Telramund 
and Cktrud, with fair ones. Every pa^ormance showed the hero-couple 
fair and the villain-couple dark—as a natural symbol of values and in 
spite of the {act that Ortrud, the dau^itcr of the King of the Frisians, 
was certainly fair. The same contrast was ex|Mressed by a fair Siegfried 
his dark murderer, Hagen. 

This deep racial insdnet was nc^ creatal by Hitler, but only made 
coQsicious to Ae average German with the thmries of Count de Gob- 
ineau and <£ Hc«istoo Stewart Chamberlain. No wonder Aat this 
oiitkok iattsrs the Germans, because it transforms them into Ac 
aristocrats rrf Ae human race. In ^ite of Ae fact Aat dark Hitler has 
no reacnAlaiK^e whatsoe^ Ae ims^ erf Ac fajk Nordic hero, he 
became Ae proph^ of racialimi and transforaadd Ais mbeonsdous 
Gestnim oeed imo a qiiasi-rdB^ous A>c^rine. 
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As there are no Negroes in Germany, the Jews have become the 
German ersatz Negroes. 

Racial anti-Semitism is closely connected with this racial creed. Long 
before Hider, the average German did not consider the Jew his equal. 
He classified him as half oriental and half Mediterranean, anyhow as 
an inferior type of man. This contempt was mixed with the traditional 
religious prejudice, existing among most Christian nations. It arises in 
early childhood, when the baby sees a crucifix and asks for an explana¬ 
tion. The usual explanation is that the man on the cross is the son of 
God who is being cruelly killed by the Jews. This prejudice remains 
in the heart of the child, consciously or subconsciously, and influences 
its future judgments when it comes into contact with Jews—even when 
the child has meanwhile lost its religious creed. To find an explanation 
for this artificial anti-Jewish instinct, the young German will gladly 
accept the racial theory confirming his prejudice and explaining it. 
Therefore Nazism did not need to invent anti-Semitism in Germany. 
It only needed to exploit, to explain, and to intensify it. Thus it could 
use it as a mighty instrument of propaganda—one of the strongest 
weapons that carried Hider to power. 

Hider's career is so amazing that I should be inclined to consider 
him a genius if I had never seen his pictures. But his photographs give 
evidence that he is none—^because no spark of genius can be discovered 
in his vulgar and insignificant face. 

But there is no doubt that he must be recognized as one of the great¬ 
est demagogues of all times, a man who understood, in an incompar¬ 
able manner, how to mobilize for his aims human instincts and ideals, 
prejudices, and interests. 

All the subconscious instincts of the German soul, its racialism and 
anti-Semitism, its superiority and inferiority complexes, its sadism and 
its masochism, its will to power and ambition, its heroism and dbedi- 
ence, its envy and resentment, its Pan-Germanistic and imperialistic 
dreams, all these were focused by the National Socialist movemeiit. 

The very name ^^National Socialism” appeals much more to the Ger¬ 
man instinct than would, for instance, the name of fascimi, that raised 
no echo in the German mind. Almost every German is strongly na¬ 
tionalist, and most Germans have a distinct inclination toward social¬ 
ism* In the years before Hitler, these two genuine Gtonan ideals fought 
each c^her. Nationalism was the ally of capitalistic groups, r^resdnted 
by die oohser^tive R^ght; socialism was International and r^resented 
die progressive licft. Many nationaM^ts were only atiti^sodafe bceanse 
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they considered socialism an ally o£ internationalism, and many social¬ 
ists were anti-nationalists merdy because they identified nationalism 
with reactionary capitalism. Hitler’s doctrine, blending nationalist with 
socialist elements, was the very movement millions o£ Germans were 
waiting £or, the movement that attracted and £ascinatcd them. 0£ 
course this movement was basically anti-liberal. But liberalism was not 
very highly regarded among the German masses. The progressive ele¬ 
ments were much more concerned with socialism than with liberalism 
and were ready to sacrifice a number o£ liberties £or the sake o£ social 
security and progress. There£ore Hitler’s anti-liberalism was no serious 
handicap £or his movement. By “liberty” the Germans understood 
liberation from the Treaty of Versailles rather than the right to do and 
to say what they liked. Most of them did not at all wish such liberty, 
but preferred a system that told them what to do and what not to 
do and spared them the task of making decisions and accepting 
responsibility. 

Another element of Hiderism is its opposition to the moral values 
of Christianity. Like Protestantism it is a new movement of protest, 
this time not against the Catholic Church but against the Christian 
faith and morals. The Christian religion came to the Germans later 
than to other leading nations of Europe, and it seems that the pagan 
undercurrent has maintained itself more strongely than in other Euro¬ 
pean nations. This paganism had become conscious in Nietzsche’s anti- 
Christian philosophy, denouncing Christian morality as a morality of 
decadence and of weakness and claiming new moral standards based 
on the struggle for life and the survival of the fittest. These teachings, 
that had influenced most German intellectuals for a generation, were 
suddenly made popular by Nazism. Biological dogmas are substituted 
for religion, violence and cruelty for pity and charity. And, instead of 
God, Hitler is worshiped by his fanatic followers as the incarnation 
o£ the superman, standing above good and evil, above law and crime, 
like nature and destiny. The instinct for hero-worship, very strong 
aiiKH^ Germans, transforms Hitler into a superman because it realizes 
ttot he is not a man like other men, without daring to admit that he 
is really no supcxnmi but r a ther a subman, not bound by any of the 
hiindieds of mwri^en laws that have woven our civilization and that 
our actions and reactions coEmderabty cx»mpared to gangsters 

Stlcr-worsliip will chsappear after his foil, because tihe 
■m hm f a me ia his bk personality^ And as 
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the crowd judges men by their successes rather than by their character, 
many of Hider’s greatest admirers will suddenly, after his fall, be¬ 
come his worst enemies. 

I remember when, during the last war, almost all Germans hailed 
General LudendorfF as the greatest military genius of all times, greater 
even than Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, and Napoleon, because it was 
he who had won glorious victories against a world'embracing coalition. 
But with his defeat he lost his fame, his glory, his popularity. When, 
some years later, he ran for the presidency, this former idol of the 
German nation received throughout Germany only 200,000 votes. Some 
years later another man was hailed in Germany as a genius, a financial 
genius: Ivar Kreugcr, the Swedish founder of the international match 
trust; but after his tragic breakdown and suicide he was quickly for¬ 
gotten. 

The time will come when Adolf Hider will be loathed by those who 
now hail him. Only a modest section of his present worshipers will 
remain his admirers. All others will consider him the man who brought 
misery and death to innumerable Germans, and shame and hate to 
their nation; as the man who sacrificed Germany to his ambition and 
ruined it for generations. The same crowd that is ready to crown him 
emperor of Europe, while he is victorious, will be the first to despise 
him after his defeat. 

But Etiderism as a German creed will survive him, just as it existed 
before his rise. And it will continue to be a danger to the future of 
Europe, even if it is forced to go underground. 

We must expect that even a drastic defeat of Germany will be in¬ 
terpreted by the fanatic Nazis as an evidence that their creed is right; 
because the Germans, after having conquered France, Poland and the 
Balkans, subdued Italy and invaded Russia, have been defeated by 
the only strong Aryans among their enemies, the British, their only 
equals and, as they believe in the hearts of their hearts, their betters^ 
A generation after Napoleon^s faU the cult and myth of Bonapartism 
reached its peak and carried Napoleon’s nephew to his imperial throne. 
In a similar way Etitlcrism can resume its power over the German s<nil 
years after his death, if Europe overlooks and underestimates the dan¬ 
ger; for Hitlerism is not only a disease of the German nation, but also 
its most dynamic expression. 

While facing th^ dangers^ we must joever forget th^ natiems like" 
individuals are apt to change their chapracter, bemuse every 
is composed of different and coritrasting idfem^ts. 



We must not forget that not only the Prussians are Germans, but 
also the majority of the Swiss are of German stock—purer Germans 
indeed than the half-slavic Prussians* Southern and western Germany 
is, by blood and civilization, much closer to these AUemanic Swiss, 
representing the peak of democracy and liberalism, than to the milita¬ 
ristic and totalitarian Prussians. 

In almost every German there are elements of the Prussian spirit of 
domination and of the Swiss spirit of particularism and self-govern¬ 
ment. If, during the last three generations, the Prussian spirit has 
infected the German soul, it is not impossible that, as a reaction to the 
terrible nightmare of the present thirty-year war accompanied with 
misery, terrorism, and revolution, the Swiss spirit of peace and of 
federalism may reconquer the German soul and make it as peaceful 
as it was before Prussianism took hold of it. 

History gives us some striking examples of this kind. The Swiss 
themsdves, a nation of warriors and of soldiers, gave up all imperialist 
ambitions after their defeat at Marignano in 1515 and established a long 
period of peace thereafter. And Sweden, one of the most militaristic 
and imperialistic nations of Europe, suddenly, after the Nordic War, 
and its defeat by Russia, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
gave up all imperialism to become one of the most peaceful and 
civilized nations of the world. A similar change took place in France 
after the fall of Napoleon. It may take place in Germany after the 
fall of Hitler. 

Europe would make a tremendous mistake were it to count on such 
a sudden transfcamation of the German character. It may hope for it 
and promote it—but it must never rely on it without risking tragic 

Europe can never be safe as long as Germany remains a sovereign 
power wilh a naticmal army. To prevent this danger must be one of 
the ftuKfamental aims of any peace s^ement. Disarmament such as 
was in the Treaty of Versailles is certainly insufficent. Ger¬ 

many will always find ways and means to rearm as long as it remains 
a soverc^n power. In diis case it would remain a potoatial threat to 
^ llB neig^bbors. Even if Germany shjuld be transframied into a'democ- 
tMixxfy could be sure at what moment «Mrte klnH of nazism 
vmdd ^ain a majesty in its padSamet^ and lead it to a third World 
The way to threac defin^ to make an end to 
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Germany into a colony o£ the United Nations or by placing it within 
a federation, limiting and controlling permanendy its national sover¬ 
eignty. The character of such a federation must make any German 
attempt to achieve hegemony practically impossible. 

It would be only natural if after the unspeakable atrocities committed 
by Nazi Germany the desire to avenge them should play a decisive 
role at the end of the war. Therefore the idea of transforming Germany 
into a colony of the victorious nations will probably be more popular 
than the idea of transforming it into their partner. But, seen from the 
point of view of reason and of statesmanship, the transformation of 
Germany into a colony in the heart of Europe would inevitably lead, 
within a very short time, either to a general war or to revolution. For 
no German would accept this solution voluntarily, and Germany would 
only wait for the first rift within the victorious camp to re-establish its 
independence and sovereignty. If this rift did not come quickly enough, 
Germany would provoke it by some revolutionary move. For, after 
all, every German, even the most reactionary, would prefer to see Ger¬ 
many an equal partner within the Soviet Union rather than a colony 
of the western powers. And there is no doubt that it would act ac¬ 
cordingly. Therefore Germany, even disarmed, would be able to split 
Europe—as blind and captive Samson smashed the temple of the 
Philistines, crushing them and himself, to avenge his cruel fete. 

To assure lasting peace between Germany and the rest of Europe 
two definite steps are necessary: first to make German aggresdon 
against its neighbors technically impossible by depriving this country 
of vital elements of its sovereignty; second, to prepare a future recon¬ 
ciliation between Germany and its neighbors by granting the Gcrnaian 
people the chance of living as equals and not as pariahs within the 
European family of nations. 

First of all Germany must be deprived of all means of revenge, then 
only must it, if possible, be deprived of its will for revenge. The first 
condition must be carried through with energy, the secemd with geur 
eroaty. We must hope for a change in Germany’s spirit—-bm wc must 
count upon the worst. 

Such a double policy dE making new German aggressions impo^ibic ^ 
and, at the same tim^ of paving the way toward future reccHKalfeticfe, 
is only possible by ^abiishing a Europ^in feder^on that wouM de¬ 
prive its nidn&iers of their unlkm^ sovereigaty in 
poKcy; currency, ecoaony, pfennig sdl 



hands of a federal government. Germany would be one state, or a 
group of states, within this federation, with equal rights and duties for 
all its states and for all its citizens. 

The argument that Germany, situated in the middle of Europe, in 
control of its central industrial regions, might attempt to dominate this 
federation, can be discounted. For the Germans will form less than one- 
fifth of the total population of united Europe, while the other four- 
fifths will for some time be united by anti-German sentiment, ready 
to smash any German attempt to achieve predominance. This means 
that Germany, as long as it follows a policy of loyal collaboration, will 
find its neighbors co-operative. But as soon as it attempts any step 
toward hegemony, it would find itself hopelessly encircled by the great 
majority of other Europeans. 

We must never forget that Germany only succeeded in overrunning, 
invading and dominating the major part of Europe because of its dis¬ 
union. Had Europe been united in 1937, it would have answered the 
German attack on Austria with a Pan-European invasion of Germany, 
and we would certainly not be at war now. Only European disunion 
would recreate the German danger and the German threat of hege¬ 
mony—not European union. 

There still remains the question of the extent of Germany’s respon¬ 
sibility for Rider’s crimes. To determine the degree of its complicity 
has more than theoretical value; it will strengthen the morale of all 
nations who have suffered from Hider’s brutality. But reconciliation 
and subsequent pacification of the Continent can only be achieved if the 
allied nations attempt liquidation and punishment of the responsible 
Nazis rather than of the German nation as a whole. Europe ought to 
follow the wise policy of the allied nations of 1815, which after the 
defeat of imperial France, did not press the question of her complicity 
widi Napoleon. The French kingdom, in consequence, became an 
ally dE its former enemi^ and participated actively in the reconstruction 
of post-Napoleonic Europe. If Europe takes a similar attitude toward 
post-Nazi Germany, the groundwork of future European reconstruc¬ 
tion is laid, while a sc4id anti-German bloc would obviously drive 
f^rmany into the arms of the Soviet Union. Even if Russia should not 
be inclined to back Germany, she might find it a convenient bargaining 
ioistniment should her rdationship with other allies become one day 
dSfietdt ^ strained. 


What then, ough^ ^ be with Germany ? 

This difeidt question must be approached from four very different 
Na2Ssitii> Germany; Prussia; and the Gqman individuals. 
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First, the Nazi regime, doctrine, and leadership must be liquidated 
and the criminals punished. 

Second, the German Reich must Be transformed into a loose and bal¬ 
anced federation of states, imder elective control of a European au¬ 
thority. 

Third, Prussia must be wiped off the map, and its Junker aristocracy 
deprived of their economic background and political influence by a 
rascal land-reform. 

Fourth, the German individuals must become full-fledged European 
citizens, sharing the benefits of Europe’s social and economic reorgani- 
zation. 

The liquidation of Prussia is the key to the future of Germany. For 
Germany is a nation and Prussia a principle. Any attempt to disrupt 
German unity would very soon lead to a new dynamic movement to¬ 
ward re-union, either by war or by revolution. 

The disruption and destruction of Prussia leads inevitably to the 
transformation of Germany, for it would break the principle of hege¬ 
mony and replace it by the notion of equality. As Prussia is no nation, 
but an artificial agglomeration of states united by conquest, its disrup¬ 
tion would be easy and lasting. 

To assure a balance within the future German federation, Prussia 
ought to be broken up into at least three major states, centered in 
Cologne, Hamburg, and Berlin. This third state, stretching east of the 
middle Elbe, should recover its old name of Brandenburg, so as not to 
recall the Prussian tradition of domination. Simultaneously Germany’s 
capital ought to be transferred to Frankfurt, old capital of the pre- 
Bismarck Germany. 

From this liquidation of Prussia would emerge automatically a radi¬ 
cal reorganization of all Germany. Liberated from Prussian hegemony, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and other historic states would strive toward a maxi¬ 
mum of autonomy. As the European federation would remove the 
economic and military reasons for German union and centralism, every 
German state would stress its regional independence. 

Thus the Reich will loose its present emotional hold on German 
individuals. 

This aim will be achieved the more quiddy if Germany is not 
transformed into a ghetto of Europe, but if rather the German pecf>le 
are invited to share the full benefits of the European Bill of Rights and 
the chances of new prosperity. Then they can quickly realize the ad¬ 
vantages of the new European c»:der of liberty and of social justkse 
compared with tl^ okl experience of war and of tyraimy. 



Hiis program would definitely smash Nazism, Prussia and German 
power—iut it would also pave the way to reconciliation between the 
people of Germany and their present enemies. After a period of re¬ 
education and reintegration the German individuals could become pre¬ 
cious raw material for the organization of Europe—as they have been, 
during more than a century, valuable raw material for the organiza¬ 
tion of America. Their dynamic qualities would work for the common 
cause of Europe as they have been working so effectively against it. 

Sincere and convinced German anti-Nazis will be found after Hit¬ 
ler’s Ml in any quality and quantity, just as, at the end of 1918, you 
could find as many sincere and convinced German democrats as you 
wished. It will depend largely on the postwar situation of the German 
people, whether or not these anti-Nazis become Nazis again in a few 
years- The disposition will certainly remain, in spite of all their decep¬ 
tions. And only inspired and inspiring leaders, who are not mere 
political but moral authorities, will be able to redeem the German soul. 

One of the greatest dangers for the coming relations between the 
Germans and the other nations of Eurt^e will be the natural anti- 
German resentment provoked by the Nazi atrocities. This reaction 
tends to create a feeling of anti-Germanism all over Europe just as 
strong and just as inadequate in its generalization as the anti-Semitism 
of the Nazis. You meet many intelligent and decent people of all na- 
tkms who are convincM that all Germans are morally and intellectually 
inferKHT to the rest of the Europeans. It will be difficult to convince 
these men and women that their anti-Germanism is essentially no better 
than Ktier^s anti-Semitism, condemning a branch of the human race 
aHecdvely fear actions committed by its members. 

It would be a dangerous error to consider the human material of 
Germany k^essly inferior to that of other nations, and thus to estab- 
a new racial complex within Europe. To refute this theory it is 
not necessary to enumerate the long list of great Germans of the past. 
It is oMmgh to remember that Germans like Pa^or Niemoelier, Father 
Muckermann and Professor Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster are^ even in 
our rfeiys, re^)ed:ed among the greatest nK^ral figures throughout the 
avHized world. That they are imprisoned or exiled, while criminals 
and d^enerates are ruling their coimtry, is not only German/s trag- 
hut also Gerimny’s gii^ 

- To Geiinan victims o£ Nazism r^x>nsibie for the atroci- 

ctyriTTriurf by dbtc Gestapo woidd be just as unju^. as to make 
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the Spaniards for the horrors of their civil war. Minorities of brutes 
and sadists exist, alas, among all nations and races. If you deliver 
unprotected prisoners into their cruel hands^ encouraging them to ill- 
treat and to torture them, you may be sure you will have disgraceful 
and abominable results everywhere. 

Germany has acted since 1933 as an unbelievably obedient and 
imcritical nation in the hands of a group of criminal leaders. But these 
Germans are acting as instruments and not as individuals. As soon as 
they are obliged to obey decent leaders, most of them will return to an 
attitude of honor and of decency. But now even those who hate and 
despise their government are obeying its orders, because they believe 
that orders must be executed and not criticized and that every power 
comes somehow from God- 

They have also retained something of the primitive medieval belief 
that gives victory to the good and defeat to the bad. This beUef 
Hitler uses by emphasizing that his successes give evidence that God is 
his ally. But as soon as the tide turns, the Germans will abandon Hitler, 
because they will conclude that God has dropped him. 

All these subde superstitions and beliefs are difScult for a non-Ger¬ 
man to grasp—but they are characteristic of a nation with much vision 
and poor judgment, with much dynamism and little balance. 

Future reconciliation between Germany and the rest of Europe is 
only posable if the Germans learn to realize that not the United Na¬ 
tions, but their own criminal leaders and false prophets, are responsible 
for the terrible tragedy they have suffered. The bitter hatred and 
de^air that must inevitably follow their defeat will have to be turned 
against Nazism, its leaders and s{x>kcsmen. If the United Nations suc¬ 
ceed in creating such a psychological reaction, Nazism will be liqui¬ 
dated by the Germans themselves far more thoroughly than it could 
ever be punidied by others. 

Such a moral revolution within German public opinion will be the 
decisive step toward German re-educatitm. The thousand^ of German 
teadbersE, dismissed by the Nazis for their liberal views, will have to 
replace their successors and to undertake the great task of re-^hjcation, 
with the help and advice of European and American colleagues, under 
the control of the European federation. 

Th& stupid creed of radsm'will have to be overcocne by p&pviM 
instnied^ in anthropc^ogy. Hie German peqpfe w^ll have to 

&cts and f^gures^ that the mmtm of an Atyad tm:¥- is pure dSedop- 
of humam has oxitribtted dviMzatkm, frotn 



the moral and intellectual point of view, than the Jews in their proud 
history of more than thirty centuries. That there are no pure races in 
Europe and that all Europeans are the result of crossings of different 
anthropologic groups. That the Mediterranean nations have contributed 
to our common civilization at least as much as the nations of Europe’s 
north and center. That during aU the Dark Ages the Arabs were cul¬ 
turally ahead of Germanic Europe and that, until the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, Chinese civilization was, throughout the ages, equal or even 
superior to the civilization of Europe. 

This intellectual re-education directed against the racial prejudices 
erf Nazism will have to be completed by a thorough moral re-educa¬ 
tion. The misled idealists within Germany will have to realize that 
Nazism represents the utter degradation of human dignity and the 
negation of the supreme values of honor and liberty; a most vulgar 
doctrine preached by most vulgar men. 

Then the Germans will turn away from their old creed, not because 
it is ruthless, but because it is mean, lacking all elements of fairness 
and generosity, of nobility of mind, and of decency. Disgusted and 
ashamed they will turn away from their false prophets to embrace new 
and brighter ideals. 

The re-education of the Germans can be accomplished rather by 
presenting new ideals and aims than by merely criticizing old ones. 
If a new Europe is inspired by a new faith and by strong ideals, Naz¬ 
ism will fade away like the light of the moon when the sun rises. 

The European idea by itself will probably inspire German imagina¬ 
tion and mobilize its energy to a large extent. New tasks will have to 
be accomplished, new outlocks opened for those who have lived in 
the closed and narrow world of nationalism. The German mind, always 
i^tracted by the colossal, will realize that Pan-Europe is greater than 
Pan-Germanism. 

I ^laH never fewrget how, in 1926,1 gave my book Pan-Europe to a 
mce young director of a hotel in Munich. After a lapse of a few days 
I asked him what he thcwight about in This was his surpriang and 
sincere answer: “Yes, Pan-Europe certainly is a grand ideal I believe 
k is something even greater than anti-Semitism!” This poor man had 
consideFed anti-Seanitism the greatest idea in the world. Suddenly he 
became aware that there were still higher aspirations and greater ques- 
tk^ to be soiv^ 

lifaybe a part of the German youth will, ^er Hitler’s defeat, ceme to 
dife same condt^km. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX A United States of Europe 


THE two greatest achievements humanity owes to America are fed¬ 
eralism and aviation. 

The names of Alexander Hamilton and of Orville Wright have be¬ 
come symbols of creative leadership in politics and technology. 

As the name of Wright is linked forever to the invention of aviation, 
in spite of all the important experiments of his predecessors, the name 
of Hamilton marks the creation of the JErst modern federal state, in 
spite of all federations that had preceded him. 

Since the days of Hamilton his system of federalism has conquered 
the world; it is now established in Canada and in most of Latin Amer¬ 
ica, in China and India, in Russia and South Africa. The only major 
part of the world that has not yet applied the inspiring ideas of Hamil¬ 
ton to its organization is Europe. This is the main reason for the 
European wars, misery, and anarchy. 

The creative idea of federalism breaks with the old notion of sover¬ 
eignty as an indivisible and unlimited idea. Instead, it proclaims the 
idea that sovereignty can be divided between two different authorities 
and that some of its elements can be delegated from a state to a fed¬ 
eral government. 

This idea stands in flagrant contradiction to the old absolutist Mtion 
of unlimited national sovereignty, symbolized by the indivisible sover¬ 
eign. “Federalism” is the magic word that permits a combination ci 
the liberty of little communities ivith the security of large ones, and 
the organization of huge markets without conquest. It is the key to 
any collaboration between free and equal nations, the only sound 
alternative to war, conquest, and domination. 

As the anarchy of Europe is largely responible for the two World 
Wars, all the nations involved in these wars have a very obvkms 
interest in abolishing this dutmic state of anarchy and rq)lacing it by 
the principle of fcderalima. No oth^ way has been found to f^^ent a 
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third and a fourth World War starting from this dangerous appendix 
of Asia, from dismembered Europe. 

The fact that Europe has only to choose between future wars and 
immediate federation is the strongest argument in favor of European 
federation. But it is not the only argument. Europe also needs federa¬ 
tion to recover its prosperity, to accomplish its reconstruction, to bar 
all attempts toward national hegemony and oppression, and to protect 
European citizens against cruel and tyrannic governments. 

All this can only be accomplished and assured if Europe follows the 
political philosophy of Alexander Hamilton and the inspiring example 
of the United States of America, by organizing, at the end of the war, 
a United States of Europe. 

As the first dbject of this federation is to prevent new wars, its mili¬ 
tary organization is one of its most important aspects. 

*ITie Atlantic Charter provides the disarmament of “nations which 
threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers.” The 
formula “or may threaten” makes it clear that this provision is not 
directed only against the Axis powers, because their threat is certainly 
not merely potential. A brief study of history gives evidence that all 
European nations must be classified in the category of potential aggres¬ 
sors, because each of them committed aggressions during some period 
of its national history and recalls this very period in all its schoolbooks 
with greatest pride and satisfaction. Therefore a fair interpretation of 
this paragraph demands the dis^miament of all continental armies of 
Eurqpe as potential aggressors and their replacen^nt by a federal police 
force. 

For as long as national armies exist in Europe as instruments of 
national policies, no federal organization can remove the threat of new 
wars with all their disastrous consequences. 

But, on the otiier hand, Europe, with its long frontier in the East 
lacking any natural |Hotectk>n and open to invasion, cannot remain 
un|HOtected. It will need a fekral army, strong enough to protect its 
border and to enforce federal decisions regarding nations attempting a 
prficy ci aggression, of h^emony, of egression, or of separatism. 

Tins iederal army woidd have to be a small professional and highly 
mechamizeid forc^ composed, like the French fca^eign legiouj of na- 
<£ all the ethnic grot^ of Europe, but with the provision that 
so patkmai cmitingent exceed 10 per of tins European army, 
fe in chkf wot^ he named ^ lulmbef of y^rs by the 
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him from high-ranking Swiss officers, who combine a grand military 
tradition with a spirit of internationalism, of loyalty, of democracy and 
of fairness. 

The strength of this army will depend on the international military 
situation at the end of the war. It ought to be of equal strength with 
the Red army, not to constitute any threat against the Soviet, but, on 
the other hand, to prevent Europe from being at its mercy. 

From the internal European point of view a federal force of 200,(XX) 
men would probably be sufficient. 

But it would be dangerous for the future of European democracy to 
establish such a strong professional army in Europe and, at the same 
time, to disarm all civilians totally. Therefore it would be advisable, 
under the supervision of the federal army, to train the manhood of 
Europe for defensive warfare into local or regional militia, after the 
Swiss model. Such training would increase the defensive strength of 
Europe, would back its democratic institutions, and would prevent the 
organization of party armies like those that were established, as a con¬ 
sequence of disarmament, in Germany and in Austria after the last 
war. 

These militia should be trained only with rifles and deprived of any 
mechanized equipment such as tanks and airplanes. Also they should 
not be organized on a nation-wide scale, but only for limited regions, 
such as Bavaria, Brittany, Sicily, or Slovakia. They would be called 
upon to help the federal army to defend Europe against an invasion, 
but not for federal intervention against their neighbors. 

The form of the European army will not only have to regard the 
necessities of Continental peace and order but also of international 
peace. The danger that a democratic and federated Europe could ever 
become a threat to its neighbors is very remote. The heterogeneous 
composition of Europe and the deep national antagonism between its 
members will make any offensive or aggressive policy practically im¬ 
possible for many generations. 

But, in spite of this strong and obvious guaranty against an aggres¬ 
sive policy of a United Europe, the United Nations will certainly have 
to participate in the establishment of Europe’s military status;, to pre¬ 
vent any possibility of intercontinental wars between Europe and, its 
neighbors replacing the national wars between European states. The 
price Europe would probably have to pay for Britain's ponsent its 
union would be the renunciation, on the part of Euro|^ of buildii]^ 
warships U-boats, and bombing plimes. As a domiicnsati^ 
forces and navies of Eiirope^s neigW’''"^ 



might pledge assistance to Europe, if its federation were invaded from 
within or from without. 

The second reason for the establishment of European federation is 
the necessity of protecting European individuals against tyrants. If we 
wish during the coming years to prevent the rise of little Hitlers in 
different European states in imitation of the impressive career of their 
model, a European federation must be set up to protect all citizens and 
nations of Europe in their human and national rights. 

This issue demands first of all the estabHshment of a Bill of Rights 
for Europe, granted and respected by the constitutions of all European 
nations. It j^ther demands a federal court, to which European in¬ 
dividuals can appeal as soon as they consider this Bill of Rights vio¬ 
lated by their national governments. And finally it demands a federal 
executive, strong enough to enforce respect for this Bill of Rights, if 
one of the member-states disregards it. 

The future European Bill of Rights will have to go beyond the BiU 
of Rights of the United States or the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
of the French Revolution. For it would have to assure not only political 
but also social rights to the individual, in the spirit of Roosevelt’s Four 
Freedoms and, especially, of the great idea of the new Freedom from 
Want. 

To establish a European Bill of Rights is insufficient, if its application 
is blocked and sabotaged by partial and unfair national courts. There¬ 
fore this principle demands the establishment of federal courts as 
courts of appeal in all cases where a European does not receive satis¬ 
faction from his national courts on issues connected with the Bill of 
Rights. Bitter experiences with national pledges concerning the protec- 
tion of minorities are sufficient warning not to rely on the justice of 
national courts in wide sections of Europe. 

To be effective, every court needs police to enforce its decisions. 
ThcrefcMre the federal executive must have the power to enforce the 
dedskms of its fetfcral cxmrt, even against the opposition of national 
governments. This demands a powerful federal government, strong 
enough to enforce its authority without having to wage wars against 
rductant states; strong enough to carry through federal executive or¬ 
ders;^ as the Swiss federal OHincil did several times since its establish¬ 
ment 

Ctoe of the main issues of the European Bill of Rights is the question 
ptotecting national minorities. For the treatment of minorities by 
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tself has for a century been one of the main reasons for Buropean wars. 
\s long as this problem finds no adequate solution, Europe will again 
md again be threatened by wars and revolutions. 

For beside wars of aggression and wars of defense there has always 
existed a third category of wars: wars of liberation. These wars of 
liberation are technically wars of aggression, but morally wars of dc- 
Eens^ because every oppression is but a frozen aggression—and every 
liberation a defensive action. Even if these wars for the liberation of an 
oppressed minority are outlawed by international treaties, they will be 
approved by all liberal-minded nations and individuals, because they 
emanate from the natural human right to liberty. 

The peace treaties of 1919 took this into consideration by establishing 
a series of treaties for the protection of national and religious minori¬ 
ties. In experience these treaties have proved ineffective, because the 
very classification of a group of citizens as permanent minorities at¬ 
tributes to them the character of political inferiority in a society based 
on majority rule. The power of political minorities lies in the fact that 
every political minority is a potential majority, capable of taking over 
the government at the next elections. But national minorities are per¬ 
manent minorities, submitted to the rule of permanent national ma¬ 
jorities. These minorities are at the mercy of the majorities who can 
enforce legally any law directed against them—even a law of extermina¬ 
tion or deportation. The protection of these minorities by law is limited, 
because they always risk unfair judgments by judges belonging to the 
national majority. The protection of these minorities by the League of 
Nations proved to be merely platonic, because the League had no 
power to enforce on national governments the respect for the treaties 
protecting these minorities. 

If we wish to put an end to national oppression in Europe and, at 
the same time, put an end to irredentism and national hatred, we must 
seek a solution to this grave problem from a new angle. We must fol¬ 
low the very successful example of Switzerland that has broken with 
the notion of national minorities and reduced the national problem 
within its limits to a mere linguistic question. 

In a Federal Europe minorities should not be protected as national 
groups, but as individuals, enjoying the constitutional rig^t of u^g 
their mother tongue just as they worship God following their personal 
religious convictions. 

This form of protecting national minorities would follow the evolu¬ 
tion of the protection of religious minorities in past centuries. The 
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French Protestants, for instance, the so-called Huguenots, were op¬ 
pressed for centuries, as long as they were considered a political entity 
with special fights and duties, basically different from the Catholic 
majority. They were oppressed, despite all laws and stipulations pro¬ 
tecting them as a distinct religious minority. 

All this ceased, suddenly, with the French Revolution. The Rights 
of Men were proclaimed, including the principle of freedom of wor¬ 
ship. The Huguenots had the same religious rights as the Catholics and 
ceased to be a minority. They were just Frenchmen of Protestant creed. 
Since then they are not oppressed and not specially protected. They 
have ceased to be a problem. 

In the same way the Swiss of Italian tongue are no ethnic minority, 
but Swiss citizens like all others, using their Italian idiom. They are 
protected like all other Swiss citizens by their Bill of Rights and do not 
need to fear any national oppression, although they constitute only 6 per 
cent of the total Swiss population. 

If this principle is carried through all over Europe, the minority 
prd^lem will cease to exist. There will remain only technical problems 
concerning the use of the different mother tongues—^but no problems 
of prestige, oppression, irredenta, and liberation. 

To solve these linguistic problems it will be advisable to assure far- 
reaching self-government to linguistic groups forming little islands 
within states speaking diJEferent languages. In some mixed districts bi- 
linguial solutions will be found, as in the mixed districts of Switzer¬ 
land. But, in prindplc, the question of the mother tongue will have to 
be considered as a private matter, as an element of the Bill of Rights. 
Freedcan of Speedi will mean not only freedom to spe 2 k what you 
wish, but also to express it in your own idiom. 

Of course this principle will have to be limited in the same way as it 
is limited in Switzerland. When a German-speaking Swiss of Zurich 
establishes his residence in French-speaking Geneva, he learns French 
and sends his children to French schools, without intending to estab- 
lidi a German-speaking minewity through non-co-operation. 

In the same way Germans and Italians residing in France will have 
to send their children to French schcx)Is—just-as American immigrants 
send dbeir children to American schools to educate them as genuine 
Americans. 

Tins dement is important, because in a Europe of free trade not only 
the drcidatioii erf go^ wfll have to be but ako the circulation of 
This circiilatk)!! wonid be very much hampered and wcmld create 



new tensions and frictions if the immigrants did not intend to become 
assimilated in their new surroundings. 

In regions where at present old and new hatreds make peaceful 
collaboration between citizens of different tongues difficult, it would be 
advisable to organize federal administrations, modeled after the League 
of Nations regime of the Saar between 1920 and 1935. This would not 
hamper nor be hampered by the sovereignties to which these regions 
belong. It would, for instance, be advisable to administer the Sudeten 
region in this way, while it would continue to form a part of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. This principle could also be applied in regions like Danzig, 
Fiume, Carpatho-Russia, Macedonia, and Transylvania, protecting all 
citizens against nationalistic hatreds and oppressions by assuring a feir 
and impartial administration in a genuine European spirit. 

In a unified Europe none of its smaller nations will have to sacrifice 
its claims for home rule for the sake of a larger market or of greater 
security within a strong state. Consequently nations like the Catalans 
and Basques, Croats and Slovenians, Slovaks and Ruthenians will 
achieve full autonomy, similar to the autonomy of all nations within 
the Soviet Union. Thus will the small nations of Europe have the same 
opportunities for developing their national culture as have its big 
nations. 

European civilization is based on diversity, not on unity. To attempt 
cultural unification of Europe would mean to strangle its soul and 
spirit. European federation shall give to all regions and nations of Eu¬ 
rope the full chance to develop more than ever their variety of lan¬ 
guages and dialects, traditions and constitutions. Europe wffl follow 
the inspiring example of Switzerland, that has succeeded in combining 
the advantages of political and economic integration with those of cul¬ 
tural autonomy and of local self government. 

Another strong reason for European federation lies in the interest of 
the whole civilized world in preventing the hegemony of one European 
nation over all others. The danger of such hegemony would continue 
to exist in a dismembered Europe, because two nations might be strong 
enough to attempt such domination—Russia and Germany. 

The danger of Russian hegemony over Europe would only bax>n^ 
inuninent if Europe were to embrace the Communist fadief and join 
the Soviet Union. If Europe becomes democratic, while Russia remains 
totalitarian, a closer federation between these two neighbears is im^>o^- 
ble. It would become possible only if Europe evolves toward commu¬ 
nism, or the Soviets toward democracy. For the present Russian regime 
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it would be inconceivable to admit, a European guaranty or control of 
its human rights, its army, and its foreign policy. Therefore we can dis¬ 
miss the thought of the Soviets accepting membership in a European 
federation—and also the danger that it might strive toward European 
hegemony. The Soviet Union is, like Europe or India, a subcontinent 
of Asia. It was Sir Stafford Cripps who, in his broadcast to India, used 
this adequate expression. With its numerous races, languages, religions, 
and states, it is a world by itself, three times as large as Europe with 
dijBferent problems, tasks, and ideals. 

The relations between Europe and Russia, based on good neighbor 
policy and non-intervention, will be organized in the framework of a 
new League of Nations, just like the relations between Europe and 
America. 

The mere magnitude of Russia compared with Europe would make 
its inclusion as an equal member of the federal organization difficult, 
even if the Soviets were democratic and not totalitarian. But this ques¬ 
tion cannot arise, as long as Europe sticks to the ideals of the West that 
are rejected by Russia. 

Therefore the danger of national hegemony for Europe is almost 
identical with the German danger. And the threat that Germany may 
one day try to re-establish its hegemony over Europe, is used as one of 
the most serious arguments against any continental federation. 

The first step in preventing this danger is to break Pan-Germanism 
by re-establishing the German frontiers of 1937. Germany must give 
up all gains made by Hider, including Austria, the Memelland, and 
the Sudeten area. The map of Europe explains this necessity. As long 
as Germany remains noaster of the Sudeten region, the Bohemian plain 
is almost encircled and practically indefensible, and Germany remains 
master of Prague. If Germany dominates Austria, then Czechoslovakia 
also is encircled and bccc«nes an annex of the Reich. And if Czecho¬ 
slovakia becomes a dependency of the Reich, then Poland is encircled 
and faces the same doom as in 1939. So the question of the independ¬ 
ence of Poland is inseparably linked to the problem of Czechoslovakia 
and of Austria. And the problem of Poland is one of the key problems 
of lEurcpc; for only a ^ong and independent Poland can prevent Ger¬ 
many from joining hands with Russia and from breaking down Euro¬ 
pean unkm and civilization. 

This major interest of Europe in a strong Poland, protected on its 
sotahem flank by a strong Czechoslovakia and an independent Aus¬ 
tria^ must prevail over aH German cl^tns for sdf-determination and 



for national union. Even if the Sudetes should wish to join the Reich, 
Europe could not admit it because of its common and higher interests. 
Europe will have to take effective measures to see that the German 
population of these regions shall never suffer oppression or revenge— 
but, in spite of the German-speaking population, it will have to prevent 
Germany from keeping this region that for a thousand years formed 
part of Bohemia, 

In this and other matters we must remember that the principle of 
regional self-determination led to the Civil War in the United States 
and that it would certainly lead to civil wars within the European 
federation should it be introduced there. Lincoln waged and won 
the Civil War to defend the principle that the common interests and 
ideals of the Union must prevail over those of individual States or 
regions. This same principle must dominate the future organization of 
Europe, i£ lasting peace and liberty is to be assured. No territorial 
changes should therefore be possible in Europe without the consent of 
the federal authorities, and the principle of self-determination should 
be respected only when the wishes of a state or region are not opposed 
to the general interests of the European community. In the Sudeten as 
in the Austrian question, the psychological problem is as important as 
the political one. If Germany retains these big conquests of Hitler, 
milli ons of Germans will continue to say that Greater Germany is 
Hitler’s creation and that he therefore remains the greatest man in 
German history. When one day the sufferings and sacrifices of the war 
are forgotten most Germans would agree that the price for these con¬ 
quests was not too high, if this booty remains German. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia waged the Seven Years’ War for the 
sake of keeping Silesia, a coimtry that he had previously conquered from 
Austria. Although the Prussian king gained nothing in that hard and 
terrible war, history sees in him the victor because he succeeded in 
keeping Silesia, In the same way. Hitler would be considered, even 
after his fall, the victor of the Second World War, should Germany 
retain Sudetenland and Austria. Only if he loses these two territories, 
would he, in the eyes of German posterity, have lost the war and wasted 
the lives of millions of his countrymen. 

In addition to reducing Germany to its preinvasion frontiers and 
liquidating German centralism, any German attempt toward hegemony 
must be made impossible by a series of precautions written into the 
European constitution. 

. Eurqpe ought to follow the Swiss example that no angle president 
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should represent the federal executive, but a council of seven men, 
with the stipulation that two citizens of the same canton can never be 
elected members of the same Executive Board. If Europe applies the 
same principle, more than one German could never figure in the Con¬ 
tinental government, so that any attempt toward hegemony would 
become legally impossible. The fact that in a European house of repre¬ 
sentatives the Germans would control no more than one-fifth of all 
seats would frustrate any German move to alter the constitution to 
their advantage. The proportion of Germans in the European senate 
would be still smaller. 

But the suspicion against Germany and its ambitions will certainly 
be, for a long period, a strong handicap to European reconciliation. The 
mere fact that seventy million Germans live in the industrial centers 
of Europe, surrounded by a dozen smaller and weaker states, will keep 
this fear and suspicion alive. It has, therefore, been suggested by Win¬ 
ston Churchill, that Germany’s power should be counterbalanced by 
establi^iing, within Europe, some large federal groups of states, equal 
in size and in population to the German giant. 

Two such groups would be the most important of all, because they 
would be Germany’s immediate neighbors: a union of the West, asso¬ 
ciating France and Switzerland, Belgium and Holland; and a union 
of the East, associating Poland and Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hun¬ 
gary- Italy would be a group of its own, while the three other penin¬ 
sulas Europe would be organized into distinct unions: Scandinavia; 
the Iberian Peninsula; and the Balkans. 

There is much to be said in favor of such an organization, that has 
already been started by the federal treaties between the exiled govern¬ 
ments of PcJand and of Czechoslovakia and also of Greece and Yugo¬ 
slavia. These treaties can be considered the first practical steps toward 
Eurt^>ean federalism. But it must be stressed that these regional group¬ 
ings ought to be considered as parts of a general European scheme, 
and not as a sub^tute for it. For nothing would be more dangerous 
than to create a so-called ^Cordon Sanitaire” against Russia, or to revive 
the oW game <£ Eurc^)can balance of power—until this balance should 
be overthrown again war ami national hegemony. 

^ only political r^sons make the establishment of European fede- 
necessary, but dso ecoiiGmic considerations. 

roccmstnictKHi mined Eurc^ will have to be undertaken ac- 
to a goieial pkn of coop^atk^ ^ not by the dispersed 



efforts of competing little states. It can not be based on the small eco¬ 
nomic units and the unstable currencies of yesterday, but it must be 
the starting point of a Continental economy of tomorrow. 

The experience of the two last decades gives evidence that customs 
boundaries, once established, have a general tendency to rise and not 
to fall; that too many vested interests are attached to the protection of 
national markets and currencies to make radical changes in the inter¬ 
est of consumers possible in times of peace. 

Such changes can only take place in times of emergency. If Europe 
does not use the moment of reconstruction to establish its economic 
union, it will have to postpone this until the end of the next war or of 
the European revolution. 

Since Germany is in control of the greater part of Europe, the con¬ 
tinent is steadily progressing toward economic unification. Germany 
is systematically organizing the resources and man power of the entire 
continent for its war effort. All European currencies are based on the 
Reichsmark, and all national banks of the occupied territories are but 
dependencies of the Reichsbank. 

Huge trusts, such as the Hermann Goering-Werke, directly or indi¬ 
rectly owned by the Reich, arc now exploiting the productive capacity 
of the Continent- 

It is Germany’s aim to organize a united European economy with a 
highly industrialized Germany in the center, surrounded by agricul¬ 
tural half-colonies. This system is being organized to serve the future 
of Germany, not of Europe. Already the standard of living of the 
average German is far higher than that of the starving occupied na¬ 
tions, and it is the intention of the planned economy of the Third Reich 
to perpetuate this difference. 

Postwar Europe will have to upset this plan and principle without 
re-establishing the prewar anarchy. Just as a tank, conquered during 
a battle, is not demolished but is used as an instrument for victory, so 
the German system of economic unification ought not to be demolished, 
but be used as an instrument for European reconstruction. 

All the big European trusts, owned and established by Nazi Germany, 
will have to be taken over immediately by federal authorities. Thus 
they will serve the common interests of Europe and no longer the in¬ 
terests of Germany. Instead of working for war, this greatest economic 
machine of all times will have to be put into the service of reeonstnio 
tion. 

By this method the European federation will conixol the «itire Ger¬ 
man armament industry and make any secret armaments impossible. 



Such a seizure o£ the gigantic economic machine, built up by the 
Nazis on the basis of state socialism, will provide the European federa¬ 
tion with all the means necessary to assure a rapid and sound recon¬ 
struction of the Continent. It also will shift the economic power of 
Europe during the period of reconstruction into the hands of the 
federation. 

Even after the period of transition the European federation ought to 
retain not only the property of the armament industry of Europe but 
also of all public utilities, as far as they do not belong to states or to 
communities. It will be of the utmost importance for the European 
federation to remain in effective control of the continental railway 
system, civil aviation, the monetary system, and the system of inter- 
European electricity. 

The economic system of United Europe will probably represent a 
combination of state ownership and private enterprise. 

Not only business, but—even more important—agriculture, will have 
to be based on the principle of private property. Private initiative will 
have to be encouraged to speed up European reconstruction. British and 
American participation in this great task will be of utmost importance 
and will lead to large investments of capital in Europe. 

Another gigantic task of European reconstruction will be the settle¬ 
ment as farmers on their national soil of many millions of Europeans 
that have lost their means of existence. To make such a large policy of 
resettlement possible, Europe will have to break up into farms the big 
estates of landowners in Germany and Poland, in Spain, Hungary, and 
other countries. The old and new farmers will have to develop a system 
of co-operatives throughout Europe to combine the advantages of pri¬ 
vate property with those of mechanized agriculture. 

All these and other radical reforms of Europe’s economic life wiU be 
necessary, because millions of Europeans have lost everything by war 
and by Nazism. It is impossible to give them back all they have lost. 
First the poorest victims of Hitler will have to be considered, and only 
lastly the richest. If a man has had a cow and lost it, he will have to 
get it back; but if a man has lost a thousand cows, he will have to be 
happy to reedve five. This will be the new principle of justice in a new 
Europe, The rich will have to pay the price of war and reconstruction, 
not the poor. 

Such a procedure is necessary not only because it corresponds to so¬ 
da! ju^ice and decency, but also because ffiis method alone can avert 
4 gneat European revokitio^ 



The greater part of Europe regards this war not merely as a war, 
but also as a decisive social revolution. If these men and women feel 
deceived, a general European revolution will be the inevitable conse¬ 
quence, a revolution that would destroy the rest of European civiliza¬ 
tion and prosperity. 

This Pan-European economy will of course upset the German plan 
of reducing the non-German nations to the status of agricultural la¬ 
borers. For undoubtedly in backward regions of Europe a number of 
new industries will be established, as in Spain and the Balkans. Finally, 
the different parts of Europe will be developed according to their 
natural resources and the skill of their populations—^without the no¬ 
tion of a master race with an industrial monopoly. 

This new economic policy of Europe will influence profoundly the 
status of the European colonies. Some of them, in North Africa, will 
certainly have to exchange their present status for a situation corre¬ 
sponding to that of American territories, growing toward full-fledged 
state rights. Tropical Africa will have to be merged into a large eco¬ 
nomic unit, regardless of political afEliations. Economic Europe will 
reach across the Mediterranean to Katanga and Angola. 

Proceeding from the four major aims of a postwar Europe—^peace. 
Bill of Rights, anti-hegemony, and reconstruction—^it is not impossible 
to trace some outlines of a European federation. 

It is evident that the union of Europe cannot follow the example of 
the British Commonwealth, but that it needs a central government 
strong enough to assure continental peace, to protect the individual 
rights of all European citizens, to overcome the threat of any national 
hegemony, and to start a policy of continental reconstruction. 

All these conditions could be fuUfilled, if Europe established its fede¬ 
ration after the greatest existing European model—the Swiss confeder¬ 
ation. 

A century ago, the Swiss cantons had to face similar problems as had 
the European States before the war. The federal constitution of Swit¬ 
zerland brought an ideal solution to almost all of these problems. It 
would certainly be better to base the future of Europe on this prac¬ 
tical and successful e3q>crience than on any product of creative imagi¬ 
nation. 

By accepting the main outlines of the Swiss federation, Europe 
would practically be transformed into a federal and democratic re- 
piilic. 

Its legislature would be formed of a house of representatives, emarg- 
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ing from general elections, and a senate, composed of two delegates 
from every member state. To assure closer collaboration between the 
federal and the national authorities, it may be advisable not to follow 
the Swiss and American example of elected senators, but to consider 
the prime ministers and foreign secretaries of all European states as 
national delegates to the senate. 

These two houses would elect the federal executive, composed of 
seven men originating from different states. These seven members of 
the federal council would each be in charge of a special department: 
foreign affairs, army, finance, commerce, interior, justice, and trans¬ 
port. Their annually changing chairman would perform the functions 
of a president of the United States of Europe. 

The supreme courts as the highest moral authority of the federation, 
would be elected by the legislature. 

Evidently the European federation would not be a copy of Switzer¬ 
land, but would only follow its general plan. In some points it would 
have to set up very different principles. While in Switzerland women 
have no vote, Europe ought to emphasize, as one essential point of its 
Bill* of Rights, the complete legal equality between the sexes, including 
the right to vote. 

As in Switzerland, all state constitutions must be approved by the 
federal government. But, while in Switzerland all cantons are bound 
to be republics, Europe will have to give an equal chance to republics 
and to constitutional monarchies. There can be no question, in Eu- 
of abolishing popular and democratic kingdoms like those of the 
Scandinavian states or the Netherlands, or of preventing the establish- 
mci^ ci constitutional monarchies in states like Spain, Portugal, Hun¬ 
gary, Au^aia, or Bavaria, if the majority of their populations should 
wish them. Such monarchic following the grand British example, 
would have to combine tradition with democracy, thus helping to 
sr^Kze the future of Europe against self-made tyrants. 

In another essential pc^t Europe will have to differ from Switzer¬ 
land. Wh3e Switzeriand has established its four national idioms as 
offidal iangos^pes, Emopc will have to choose a single federal language 
dsat every European would be bound to kam within a generation be¬ 
sides his mothea: tcMigue. Many praoical reasons recommend English 
as* ^ich an int€r-Eurc^>ean instrument of understanding. In the extra- 
Entopean world English has already faeoome practically the interna- 
tidhid langna^ Just as today CSilnesey IrKfaq, and Japan^e speak 
to one another, tomorrow Prench, arid ItaHans c^ght 
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►etween Europe, Britain, and America—one of the keystones of our 
ommon future. 

But it would be up to the European parliament to choose any lan¬ 
guage as an instrument of inter-European understanding. 

The great and generous offer, made recendy by the British govern- 
nent to India through Sir Stafford Cripps, contained the following 
>romise: 

Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, steps shall be taken to set 
ip in India, in the manner described hereafter, an elected body charged 
vith the task of framing a new Constitution for India. 

This is exacdy the promise, offered now by the United Nations to 
Europe, that would provoke a general movement in Europe, not only 
imong the occupied nations, but also within Italy and Germany, strong 
mough to lead to unpredictable consequences. For it would give the 
lope that the future status of Europe would not be established by 
liplomatic compromises, but by the democratic will of the Europeans 
Eemselves. Such a promise would create spontaneously, everywhere in 
Europe, a European party, thinking about the future, discussing and 
preparing it. Like a sun breaking through heavy clouds, this new hope 
lor a brighter future would inspire the hearts and minds of millions of 
desperate Europeans. 

There is no reason whatever why the United Nations should refuse 
to Europe what Britain is spontaneously offering to India; why the 
elections for a constitutional assembly, immediately upon the cessa- 
don of hostilities, should be possible for India and impossible for 
Europe, Europe has certainly the same right to claim continental fed¬ 
eration as India. And it must be up to Europe to decide, by its own 
elected delegates, whether and under what conditions it wi^es to fed¬ 
erate. 

The establishment of a European federation could be carried out by 
the following steps: 

When the preliminary peace treaty is signed, marking the definite 
boundaries of Germany and Italy, it ought also to establish the procedure 
for European elections. These elections could eventually be cembined 
with national elections in ail liberated countries. But the preliminary 
peace diould also determine the high commissioiKr for Eurc^pe, pref¬ 
erably an American, who would, until the establishment o£ a 
authmity or the signing of a definite peac^ be in diaige of the <mnr 



mon administration, government, and reconstruction o£ all liberated 
and re-occupied Europe. The heads of the Continental governments 
would form his advisory board, but all final decisions regarding emer¬ 
gency matters for Europe as a whole would remain in his hands, as 
well as the problem of feeding the starved regions of Europe. He 
would act as a trustee of united Europe. 

This high commissioner would also be in charge of the whole eco¬ 
nomic and financial machine taken over from the Third Reich. He 
would be assisted by a trained staff of collaborators, as the nucleus of a 
preliminary European government, and by all allied occupation forces. 

During this period of military occupation direct or indirect elections 
for the constitutional assembly would have to take place, under the 
supervision of the high commissioner and the control of the army of 
occupation. 

Evidence that such elections are possible even during a revolutionary 
period has been given by the election of the Russian constitutional 
assembly soon after the Bolshevist Revolution in 1917. This fact has 
been almost forgotten, because Lenin dismissed this assembly on ac¬ 
count of its noncommunist majority. 

The constitutional assembly, representing perhaps one million Eu¬ 
ropeans through every delegate, would first have to decide whether 
or not it wished European federation. Should it decide against federa¬ 
tion, it would be dissolved and the national sovereignties of the various 
European regions turned over to their new national governments who 
would organize a traditional peace conference. But should the Euro¬ 
pean assembly decide in favor of federation, it would have to elaborate 
a federal constitution and elect an executive board, acting as an emer¬ 
gency government for Europe, while the State governments would be 
simultaneously established under federal controk 

TTie new federal government, backed by the European assembly, 
would take over the authority from the high commissioner, who 
could be left in charge of a reconstruction oflEce, invested with wide 
inter-Euixjpean powers. AH questions concerning inter-European peace 
would be settled by the new federation, that would also negotiate defi¬ 
nite treaties with all extra-European powers. 

Not all European states would have to join the European federation 
im me d iately. If, for instance, European neutrals, with higher stand- 
ank d[ living, shouM prefer to stay out, they might do so. But they 
certainly would soon join the federation, to share the advantages of 
tW vast European imrk^^ 





The linguistic problem would form no major obstacle for this con¬ 
stitutional assembly, because it would be easy to agree provisionally on 
the two oflicial languages of the League of Nations, English and 
French. It would then be the duty of the European assembly to choose 
a single federal language. 

The argument that the European parliament would be split into 
national groups fighting one another and making majority govern¬ 
ments impossible, would probably prove to be an error. At least four 
Pan-European parties would be constituted; a Communist party; a 
Social Democratic party; an Agrarian party; a Catholic party. Catholics 
and Agrarians would probably together form the right wing of the Eu¬ 
ropean assembly, while the Communists would constitute its left wing 
and the Social Etemocrats its center. The nationalistic groups with 
fascist tendencies would probably be so antagonistic on account of 
national resentments that it would be diflScult for them to present a 
united bloc. 

The establishment of European federation would certainly not mean 
European reconciliation, but only co-operation. It took almost two gen¬ 
erations to reconcile the North and the South after America’s Civil 
War. To reconcile Europeans after all the horrors of Rider’s War will 
probably take still longer. But, as in America the hatred and resentment 
after the victory of the North did not prevent the functioning of the 
federation and the reconstruction of the country, so postwar hatreds 
will not prevent common effort toward reconstruction as the first defi¬ 
nite task of federated Europe. 

The Europeans will feel Hke a group of personal enemies meeting 
after a disaster in a lifeboat. They will have to get on somehow, 
whether they like it or not; and they will certainly dislike it. 

The length of the period of European reconciliation will largely de¬ 
pend on how radically the German nation liquidates Nazism and its 
responsible leaders, because that will determine how largely this nation 
will be identified with or separated from their crimes. After all, not 
only the Germans but also the other European nations will have to 
punish their own Nazi and pro-Nazi leaders. 

The lack of sufficiently trained Europeans to constitute the bureau¬ 
cracy of federal Europe will certainly create some difficulties. By no 
means should the federal government accept the principle of parity, 
choosing an equal or proportional number of citizens of every nation 
for federal jobs. Instead it will have to build up its staff on the basis of 
training, aptitude, and lack of nationalistic prejudice. A number of 
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American citizens will certainly be engaged, and a number of Euro¬ 
peans who have lived in America. But the largest contingent would 
have to be taken from Switzerland, because most Swiss would be loyal, 
impartial, and reliable o£Scials of a European federation, trained to 
think in democratic, supernational, and federal terms. Only after Euro¬ 
pean education will have trained a new generation in a genuine Euro¬ 
pean spirit will it be possible to distribute federal jobs equally among 
JEuropean nationalities. 

This evolution of a genuine European spirit will be one of the most 
important tasks of federal Europe. Beyond all national antagonisms the 
feeling of European solidarity will have to be planted in the hearts of 
all European children, together with pride in the great common past 
and the realization of an equally great common future. 

At the end of the eighteenth century neither Germans nor Italians 
had the feeling of being nations. The Germans considered themselves 
Prussians or Bavarians, Saxons or Hanoverians; the Italians Romans 
or Venetians, Neapolitans or Sardinians. Within one generation these 
two movements of national consciousness were aroused by some 
inspired poets and philosophers. Although deep resentments between 
German and Italian regions persisted, the feeling of a common history 
and a common destiny prevailed and enforced the unification of Ger¬ 
many and Italy. 

The feeling of a common European patriotism that started after the 
end of the last war, might well be developed by inspired European 
leaders to overcome the reactionary forces of European disintegration 
and separatism. 

In this work of European reconciliation the Christian churches will 
p4ay a decisive part. Again and again they will have to remind their 
fbliowers of the significance of their daily prayer: "And forgive us our 
tre^jasses as we forgive tho^ who have trespassed against us.” For this 
fMiayer of die Lord, said with a heart full of hate and revenge, would 
turn into a blasphemy and a challenge to God. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN The Futuve of Asia 


THE idea of a United States of Europe must face the following argu¬ 
ment: “Why only a United States of Europe and not a United States 
of the World, since in the era of aviation the limits of continents too 
have been overcome? The only political organization that matches the 
present phase of technology is a united world/’ 

This argtiment is impressive. If the world were as homogeneous as 
are the American or the European continents, a United States of the 
World would be the only adequate solution of postwar problems. A 
united world with a common government, parliament, supreme court, 
air force, and currency; without colonies, without customs barriers, 
without armies and navies, without foreign policy, without oppression, 
and without war. 

The only drawback to this splendid program is that its execution is> 
at present, impossible. An analysis of the world situation gives evidence 
of this deplorable fact. 

Most of those who are suggesting the establishment of a world feder¬ 
ation are think in democratic terms. They are dreaming of a world 
constitution, inspired by the Constitution of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica. But they are not aware that the principle of democracy if applied 
to any system of world federation would signify the abdication of the 
white race from leadership and the opening of all white territory on 
the globe to an unprecedented stream of non-white immigration. 

From the point of view of the white man the establishment of a 
democratic world federation would mean political suicide. Only the 
Chinese and the Indians, who would, together, obtain world leadersh^ 
would be interested in promoting this idea. 

Because of the superior power of the white man and his determina¬ 
tion not to abdicate, a democratic world federation is now impossiWe. 

This does not, however, mean that any world union is impos^Ie 
at present. For today we face three serious jart^rams of world fcdera- 
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tion—all based on minority rule: the German blueprint; the Japanese 
blueprint; the Soviet blueprint. 

Hitler’s outspoken object is to organize the world into a single 
hierarchy with himself dominating the Nazi party, the Nazi party dom¬ 
inating Germany, Germany dominating Europe, Europe dominating 
the world. 

The Japanese plans are similar to those of Hitler; they aim at the 
rule of the Mikado over Japan, of Japan over the yellow race, of the 
yellow race over Asia, of Asia over the world. 

For all those who reject these two blueprints the only practical hope 
of achieving world federation now lies in the triumph of communism 
all over the world. For Bolshevism, too, has a realistic scheme for a 
United States of the World. The establishment of the Union of So¬ 
cialist Soviet Republics has taken place ’with the outspoken intention 
of becoming the nucleus of a United States of the World. For this 
Union is open to all states and all continents ready to embrace the 
Communist doctrine. If, for instance, Germany or Japan or both should 
turn Communist tomorrow, they would be entided to join this federa¬ 
tion as equal partners without geographic, national, or racial limita¬ 
tions. However, this Soviet federation, too, is based not on democracy, 
but on minority rule. An aristocracy of three million organized Com¬ 
munists directs the fate of the Soviet Union with its 180 million in¬ 
habitants. A Soviet world federation would be ruled by the Commu¬ 
nist parties, and this international aristocracy by Stalin. It would prob¬ 
ably be more socialist, yet as litde democratic as a world federation 
ruled by Hider or by the Mikado. But this program has, at least, the 
advantage of feeing realities realistically. 

This is not the case with the numarous plans for a world democracy, 
all of which seem to ignore the fact that die yellow race, together with 
die population of India, represents half of humanity. And as it is 
certain that the black race too would be opposed to the rule of the 
white man, Chinese and Indians would lead the majority of any 
democratic world parliament. Cemsequentiy, neither Roosevelt nor 
Qmrchill would have any chance of becoming world president, but 
only Chiang Kai-Shek or Nehru. The commander of the world air 
force too would be some Asiatic general, and the majority of the 
intematictfial air police would be Asiatic. Based on such a constitu- 
tkmal and military power, the Asiatic majority of the world parliament 
would decree, as its first fundamental law, the complete equality of all 
races in matters of world immigration and the opening of all under- 
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populated areas of the world for overpopulated nations. If Americans 
and Australians tried to oppose the execution of such a world law by 
force, they would be considered rebels and face punishment by the 
international air police. If their revolution failed, their continents would 
be forced to accept Asiatic mass immigration; if their revolution suc¬ 
ceeded, the era of world federation would have come to a rapid and 
dramatic end. 

Every scheme of world organization acceptable to America and Eu¬ 
rope would have to respect the predominant position of the white man 
against the non-white world majority, because Americans and Euro¬ 
peans together represent a distinct minority of the human race. Con¬ 
sequently, from the point of view of the white man, any practical 
scheme of world organization must be based, not on the democratic 
principle of majority rule, but on the anti-democratic principle of 
minority rule. The white race as a whole is facing the alternative that 
had to be met by the white colonists of the Union of South Africa: to 
sacrifice either their democratic principles or their control of public life. 
The South African decision was taken against democracy, establishing 
racial supremacy and minority rule. A white minority now rules South 
Africa as a racial aristocracy over a vast majority of Negroes. 

The representatives of Western civilization throughout the world 
constitute only about one-third o£ the entire population of our planet. 
Europeans, North and South Americans, and white citizens of the 
British dominions amount to less than 700 million individuals. This 
figure is not identical with the number of persons belonging to the 
white race, because 250 miUion human beings living in the Soviet Union 
and in the Near East are mostly children of the white race, without 
sharing the principles of Western civilization. But even including these 
250 millions the white race represents less than half of humanity and 
could never establish a majority. Owing to the higher birth rate of the 
other races the proportion of the white race is steadily decreasing, and 
there is no hope for the white man ever to obtain a majority in the 
world population. 

The great difficulty for the Western democracies is to work out a 
scheme of world organization that seems to be based on democratic 
principles, without transforming the white man into an Of^ressed or 
protected min ority. The League of Nations Covenant fulfill^ this con¬ 
dition, by dealing only with governments and not with pof^datkms. 
China, for instance, was represented at Geneva by a angle delegate, 
although its population matches the combined pc^julations of Europe 
and Latin America, who were represented at the League by mcMre than 



forty delegates. Consequently one white man had, at the League o£ 
Nations, the same representation as had forty Chinese. In its Assembly 
and at its Council the white race had a certain and overwhelming 
majority. India and China, representing more than the majority of all 
citizens of the League, had together but two lonely delegates in its 
Assembly, neither of whom even had a permanent seat in the Council, 
as had ^e French, British, German, Italian, Japanese, and Russian 
delegates. 

It is doubtful whether in future the Asiatic races wiU again accept 
such an unfair basis of world organization. Since the prestige of the 
white man all over the world is in decline, the other races will never 
be satisfied with any world'Organization based artificially on white 
supremacy. They will claim racial equality on democratic terms, be¬ 
cause they know that this means practically their own supremacy over 
the white race and over the representatives of Western civilization. 

This claim is no mere question of prestige. It is mainly a question 
of land. 

Europe, China, and India have been, for many centuries, the three 
biggest agglomerations of the human race, distant and independent 
from each other. Suddenly, in the sixteenth century, the Europeans 
began to conquer and to colonize the world. They settled'America, 
Australia, and Siberia, dominated India and Africa, and controlled 
China. This entire operation was executed by means of superior Euro¬ 
pean technology and by a ruthless use of power. The result is that the 
white man is now in control of nine-tenths of the underpopulated areas 
of the world. He has turned these areas into his racial monopoly, by 
closing them to immigrants from the overpopulated regions of Asia. 

Evidently, this partition does not appear just to the nations of the 
East. They are ready to accept it as a fact as long as they are not strong 
enough to ovoArow it, but they are determined to enforce their access 
to these xmderpopulated areas as soon as they feel able to do so. They 
are willing to use the same methods against the white race as the white 
race had used against them: to smadi this colonial monopoly by force. 
On the mher hand the white settlers of these contested areas are not 
ready m open their gates to the Orientals. Were Australia, for instance, 
wMi its seven million inhabitants to permit Asiatic immigration, its 
tyhite population would very quicily be transformed into a tolerated 

This racial mue hangs Eke a dark cdcHid over the ftiture of humanity. 
I&l % at momcxdvBbh that the white man should give up im 
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racial monopoly on the big countries and continents he has discovered, 
conquered, and colonized—but it is just as inconceivable that the other 
races should abandon their claim for racial equality in matters of migra¬ 
tion. No court or arbiter could settle this conflict in a manner satisfac¬ 
tory to both branches of humanity, because both sides arc bound to 
consider the issue vital for centuries to come. 

A realistic view of the world must accept the fact that power and 
not justice vdll decide this issue. As soon as the white man’s military 
or moral strength fails, a new world war becomes inevitable, a war for 
a new partition of the globe between the races. 

The main question for the future of the white race is whether or 
not Asia will one day rise united against the white man and his claim 
for world leadership. For a united white race may be strong enough 
to counterbalance the dynamic forces of the yellow race; but sooner or 
later it would be doomed if the whole of Asia should follow the 
leadership of the yellow race in its struggle for world supremacy. 

Pan-Asia is the greatest of all dangers for Europe. It is the strongest 
weapon of psychological warfare used by Japan in this war. It is based 
on the conception that Asia, from Japan to Syria, and even beyond the 
limits of Asia to Morocco, represents a natural unit, threatened and 
oppressed by Europe; that this greater part of the world must rise and 
fight against Europe’s predominance to recover its lost independence. 

The first power that used this weapon was not Japan, but the Soviet 
Union. Lenin, in 1921, organized the first Pan-Asiatic congress in 
Baku to mobilize Asia’s revolution against Europe. The idea of a 
United States of Soviet Asia under Russian leadership, directed against 
capitalistic Europe and America, dominated that policy. It was, how¬ 
ever, soon dropped after Russia’s disappointment with Chinese Com¬ 
munism. Some of China’s greatest leaders were also thinking in pan- 
Asiatic terms, like the inspired foimder of the Chinese republic, Sun- 
Yat-Sen. And now it is Japan that pretends to fight for Asia’s future 
against Europe. 

Against this Japanese propaganda the West must react by a new 
conception of Asia and by new relations with the different sedions of 
this vast supercontinent. Europe must break up the idea of united 
Asia by analyzing it as an artificial union erf four very ehffereat groups, 
races, and cultures; the Far East, India, the Near Eaa^ and the Sqfyiet 
Union; each of them equal to Europe^ die fifth sirfipoiitinei^ ul 

The traditional division of the condaest^s^ the 



Straits of Gibraltar to the Straits of Bering, into two very unequal 
halves, one named Europe and the other Asia, is not only a wrong 
conception of geography but also a dangerous political conception. 

This notion of Europe and Asia as antagonistic continents was born 
in a period when Europe had explored only a little part of Asia and 
believed that it was not very much larger than Europe, For Greeks and 
Romans Asia meant practically the Near East and the unknown worlds 
beyond. It meant the Eurasian land mass as far as it was not European. 
“Asia” was rather a negative than a positive conception; as the Greeks 
called all non-Greeks barbarians, or the Christians all non-monotheists 
heathens, so the Europeans called all non-Europeans, who happened 
not to be Africans, by the vague name of Asiatics. 

In fact, Asia never existed as an entity separate from Europe. It never 
represented either a geographic or historic or cultural or racial unit. 
For centuries Eurasia—for that is the genuine continent—^had de¬ 
veloped four great and distinctly different civilizations—the Chinese, 
the Indian, the Mohammedan, and the European. And only recently a 
fifth civilization has emerged on this continent—the Russian civiliza¬ 
tion of Bolshevism, combining modern European ideas with old Asiatic 
instincts, establishing for the entire north of the continent a new form 
of life and of society. Never in history had Asia considered itself a 
single continental unit apart from Europe. It had never existed outside 
of European maps and brains. 

Only after Europe had invaded and conquered the world did Asia 
take up the European terminology and swing it as a weapon against 
Europe. Asia, that had been used by the Europeans in the sense of non- 
Europe, became in the spirit of the Asiatics the expression for anti-Eu- 
rc^. The Pan-Asiatic movement is essentially an anti-European move¬ 
ment. The slogan “Asia for the Asiatics” calls for a revolution of all 
Asiatic civilizations against European domination. It creates an artificial 
link betwem Japanese and Arabs, between nations that have nothing in 
common except hatred for Europe, for its world domination, its ar¬ 
rogance and supremacy. 

So it is Europe that unites Asia. 

It would be a serious confusion to believe that it was the Pan-Euro- 
pean movement that provoked and created Pan-Asiaticism. For Pan- 
Ask is a consequence of European oppression, and not of European 
unkm. Leninas Pan-Asiatic congress in Baku took place one year before 
the Pan-Europe movement started. And in the course of its further 
jevc^tnikn, Pan^Asiatkism has hardly taken note of Pan-Europe. 
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The parallel to Pan-Europe is not Pan-Asia; it is rather to be s^n 
in movements like the All-Indian Congress movement, the Pan- 
Islam movement and the movement toward a union of the Far East. 
For these movements are subcontinental movements like the Pan-Euro¬ 
pean, trying to unite a natural branch of the human race or of human 
civilizadon into a federal unit. With Pan-Asia these movements have 
nothing in common. 

But although Pan-Asia has not been provoked by Pan-Europe, it 
has become a strong argument for European union, because it is being 
used by Japanese imperialism against European imperialism and 
threatens Europe itself. We must never forget that, in this unnatural 
division of Eurasia, Europe represents but one-tenth and Asia nine- 
tenths. Facing a Pan-Asiatic threat it is Europe’s first and most urgent 
task to unite. 

Its second task is to adapt its general policy toward Asia in a manner 
to face and to remove this deadly threat, by dismembering Pan- 
Asiaticism. 

Regarding the Far East, the white man, under the present circum¬ 
stances, can not remove the main cause for the existing antagonism. 
Here superior strength is the only way toward lasting peace, as long 
as no compromise can be found in the immigration question. All paci¬ 
fists and world federalists should therefore first try to work out a 
peaceful solution of that migration question, satisfying both races, be¬ 
fore they take the trouble to proceed with their plans. 

For although it is psychologically impossible to expect Americans or 
Australians to open their lands to Asiatic mass immigration, it is pos¬ 
sible to reduce the pressure of Far Eastern overpopulation by helping 
China in its industrialization and in the fertilizing of some of its own 
underpopulated areas. It is also possible to reserve some other under¬ 
populated countries aroimd the Indian Ocean for Far Eastern immigra¬ 
tion and to improve the economic relations between East and West 
as much as possible. 

All that can reduce the tension created by the immigration issue— 
without overcoming it- 

But in spite of this pending conflict the West and the Far Ea^ can 
collaborate, just as an industrialist can collaborate with his socialist 
workers toward the common goal of a prosperous enterpise. the 
war the West ought to start a period of close econcanic ocilabc^tioo 
with the Far East, based on mutual respect smd radal tolerance. This 
new collaboration must be established on terms of racial cqual&y and 
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not o£ racial predominance. The Europeans must become aware of the 
fact that the children of the Far East are very different, but by no 
means inferior, that Europe can learn just as much from China and its 
great philosophers in the sphere of morals as China can learn from 
Europe in the sphere of technology. The existing racial problems can¬ 
not be solved right now—but they need not be poisoned by a wrong 
and arrogant attitude of the white man. 

It may be that one day new and surprising developments may make 
solutions possible that today seem utopian. A new wave of human 
brotherhood may sweep suddenly over the earth as centuries ago first 
Buddhism did and later Christianity. 

It may happen, also, that one day biologists may find out that some 
racial crossings are not detrimental but advantageous to the develop¬ 
ment of humanity and that finally the two great races of the world will 
mingle, as they did in Russia and Turkey, in Hungary, in Finland and 
Bulgaria, or as Indians and Spaniards did in Mexico. But all these hopes 
lie in a distant future. Meanwhile it seems that racial antagonisms are 
going to haunt our poor planet during coming centuries as national 
hatreds are doing now and as religious hatreds did before the modern 
era of nationalism. At that period it would have seemed paradoxical 
and impossible to imagine Catholics and Protestants living peacefully 
together as citizens of the same states and as personal friends. Tomor¬ 
row such a racial utopia may become reality. But it would be a great 
danger to confound tomorrow with today and to underestimate the 
growing importance of the racial issue. 

India is one of the keys of the future world. Inhabited by one-fifth of 
the human race, its position is of decisive importance for the future of 
our planet. If India swings toward Pan-Asia, this group obtains the 
world naajcdty; if it remains linked with Europe, the yellow race re¬ 
mains a minority. 

By race and by history India’s place in the world is far closer to 
Europe than it is to China. In its long history India has had more ties 
with the West than vdth the Far East, The only strong link between 
India, China, and Japan was the fact that Buddhism came from India 
tp .ocmqucar the hearts of the Mongolian nations-^ust as Christianity 
had come from the Near East to conquer the hearts of Europe. But 
here md there these two gentle aiKife^utifiil religions vanished in their 
couatrfcs of while they were fiewishing m di^ant lands. There¬ 
in to fonger forw a lift betwa^ tte worlds ntoh and 



south of the Himalayas, this highest mountain chain of the world, 
separating India from the Far East, 

Racially India is closer to Europe than it is to China. I recall the 
great Indian poet Rabindranath Tagore, whom I met in Berlin, as a man 
of beautiful European features. The old Indian language, Sanskrit^ is 
closely related to almost all European languages, and has nothing to 
do with Chinese and Japanese. It recalls the times when white tribes 
conquered India, mingled with its original population and created a 
new race combining European and non-European elements. 

There are just as strong reasons for India to establish a free federa¬ 
tion as there are for Europe. But there is no reason whatsoever for India 
to join the Far East—except the common antagonism to Europe. A 
free India would have much more reason to carry on its contacts with 
Europe than to break them. It would have more reason to fear Japan’s 
domination than Britain’s partnership. 

The Anglo-Indian problem is most complicated. Britain has done 
much harm and much good to India during the last two centuries. But 
the vital question is not the past but the future. British domination over 
India is obviously abdicating. The great question of the future is whether 
British-Indian parmership will survive. This problem is vital not only 
for Britain and India, but also for the whole of Asia and Europe, vital 
for the general future of our planet. 

Examining this problem with dispassionate eyes, we must admit that 
India has more to win from co-operation with Britain than Britain 
from co-operation with India. For Britain would remain, even without 
India, a free and powerful country. But it is very doubtful whether the 
same can be said of India, that, at all periods of its history, attracted 
conquerors and would risk becoming, not a dominion, but a province 
of Far Eastern imperialism. Furthermore India, in the center of the 
great ocean that bears its name needs a strong navy to protect its sea 
lanes, without, for years to come, being able to construct it. Britain con¬ 
trols the two wings of the Indian Ocean. Some of these regiems are 
tropical and uninhabitable for major white immigration. These r^ioos 
might become for Indians what America has been for Europeans if 
India remains associated with the British Empire. Japan and Ctni^ 
could offer nothing equal; and if they could they woidd certaidy re¬ 
serve such territories rather for their own settlers. 

The ^eat postwar problem India and Britain will have m h 
the prc^lem Britain has ^ved incffe tb^ once by ^ 
of its colonies into dominiems. Btit kKidorfitfd donniite 
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est and greatest nations of the world. The very word “dominion” 
would be incompatible with India’s national pride and urge it toward 
complete separation. 

I therefore believe that Britain and India ought to seek another way 
out of the present deadlock, a way that would give India independence 
from and equality with the British Commonwealth of Nations, without 
separation. The Austro-Hungarian reconciliation and reconstruction in 
1%7 indicates such a possible solution. 

In 1848 Hungary, led by Kossuth, had revolted against Austria and 
its emperor and proclaimed itself an independent republic. After this 
revolution had been smashed, Hungary became an Austrian province. 
This status was never accepted by Hungary’s public opinion, which 
reacted with hatred, passive resistance, and non-co-operation, especially 
during the two wars of 1859 and of 1866. After these two defeats 
Austria realized, in 1867, that this situation could no longer continue 
and opened negotiations with Hungary. They led to the following 
settlement: The Austrian empire was transformed into a dual mon¬ 
archy, Austria-Hungary, consisting of two independent and equal 
states, Austria and Hungary. The emperor of Austria was crowned as 
king of Hungary and took an oath on the Hungarian constitution. 
During several months a year he set up his residence at Hungary’s 
capital, Budapest. Beside the two completely different governments, 
responsible to their respective parliaments, there were only three com¬ 
mon ministers: for foreign affairs, war, and finance. These three 
common departments were responsible to the delegations, consisting of 
forty delegates of each of the two parliaments, meeting once a year 
alternately in Vienna and Budapest. 

This system worked until the World War—^probably even more to 
the benefit of Hungary than of Austria. For Hungary united the ad¬ 
vantages of independence with those of active participation in the direc¬ 
tion of a great power. 

This example might give some inspiration to Britons and Indians 
seddng a solution based on independence without separation. A dual 
British-Indian empire with its two capitals of London and Delhi would 
offer an analogous solution. The federal empire of India and the Brit¬ 
ish Commonwealth of Nations would become equal partners and as¬ 
sociates, united by the identity of the emperor of India with the king 
England. While Britain would have to give up all control of India, 
^ of India would occupy the thnme of Delhi as successor to 
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Indian princes, the supreme arbiter of the conjSicts between the religious 
groups and the protector of minority rights. Were he attacked in his 
Indian empire, the British navy would help to protect him. So he 
would represent the constitutional link between two of the greatest 
branches of the human race. 

Such a setdement would link India to the West and frustrate an alli¬ 
ance between China, Japan, and India in a Pan-Asiatic and conse- 
quendy anti-European spirit. But it is evident that such a solution can 
never be achieved by force, but only by reason, vision, wisdom, and 
generosity. 

The Near East is closely linked to Europe by blood and religion, by 
history and geography. With the Far East it has almost nothing in 
common. In the eyes of the Far East, the Near Easterners with their 
white race, their monotheistic creed, and their cultural affinities to Eu¬ 
rope must seem like a branch of the European community. The only 
link between Japan and Morocco is again their common antagonism to 
Europe. Thus Europe alone is driving the Near East into the arms of 
the Far East and of the Pan-Asiatic ideology. No Japanese propaganda 
could ever create any community between these two difierent worlds 
races, civilizations, and religions, if Europe would cease to dominate 
and to control the Arabic world. In this part of the globe, the Euro¬ 
peans are almost the only propagandists for Pan-Asia, owing to a diort- 
sighted policy toward the Mohammedans. 

The relations between Europe and the Near East are so important 
and so complicated because their living spaces are interlocked. Because 
culturally the Near East does not end in Egypt, but in Morocco. And 
because Europe cannot permit an Asiatic wedge to separate it from its 
African colonies and to control half of the coasts of its vital Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea. 

Therefore Europe will have to change its policy toward the Near 
East in the same way as Britain must change it toward India: by trans¬ 
forming its relationship from domination into association, from su¬ 
premacy into equality. Exirope will have to see in all the Near Eastern 
nations, from Morocco to Afghanistan, its equals and relatives. The 
nations between Morocco and Libya must, for geograj^c reasons, be¬ 
come members of a federated Europe. It may be that the n^ons be¬ 
tween Egypt and Afghanistan will follow them. But they may also 
constitute a federation of their own, associated hw: mX united with 
Europe. ^ - 

Europe and the Near Ea^ have for centuries formed a close cultural 
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community. The limits of the empire of Alexander the Great and of 
the Hellenistic civilization he inaugurated were almost identical with 
the Asiatic limits of the Near East. Later the Roman Empire united all 
border nations of the Mediterranean. This community has been split 
only since the seventh century aj>., by the triumph of Mohammedan¬ 
ism and the conquests of the Arabs. Half of the Mediterranean re¬ 
mained Christian and European, while the other half accepted Islam and 
its culture. But this new world of Mohammedanism had grown from 
the same roots as its elder sister, the world of Christianity; from Jewish 
religion and Greek philosophy. Seen from the Far East, Christianity 
and Islam are not two difEerent religions, but only two powerful 
branches of Mosaism, both founded by Moses, but inspired and re¬ 
formed by two great prophets. Thus the monotheistic world, from India 
to America, forms one great religious community embracing half of 
humanity. 

The time has come for Chrisdans, Jews, and Mohammedans to realize 
how much they have in common; to overcome the religious fanaticism 
that has separated them for centuries; to overcome the racial prejudice 
that derived, from the linguistic difference between Indo-Germanic and 
Semitic languages, the existence of racial diflEerences between an Aryan 
and a Semitic race—which never actually existed. 

Europeans and Christians must learn to see in the Near Eastern and 
in the Mohammedan nations full-fledged members of a common race, 
linked by faith in a common God. 

The most important step toward such a new understanding between 
Europe and the Near East has been accomplished by modern Turkey, 
that recently under its great leader Kemal Ataturk, embraced with¬ 
out any European pressure all vital elements of Western civilization. 
This Turkidi revolution is paving the way for a complete reconcilia¬ 
tion between Europe and the Near East. It can be hoped that this great 
/samp le will bc fdlowed by the long chain of states and nations stretch¬ 
ing fremn Mchtocco to Afghanistan; that all these nations may accept^ 
voluntarily, the civilization and the political ideals of the West, with¬ 
out giving up their religion, thus becoming conscious of their close 
association and relationship to the nations of Europe. 

SuA an evolution would push the realm of Western civilization 
fe^ward to the limits of India, creating a natural bridge and link be¬ 
tween the werfd of Eurtqje and that of India. It would destroy ferever 
nijghtm^ erf a Pan-Asiatic bloc of nation^ stretching from Tokyo 
; jbt|*|ii]^eis^ and hatirgmid^t^ 
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The Soviet Union is situated on the fence between Europe and Asia, 
the major part of its territory being Asiatic and the major part of its 
population being European. For many centuries Russia was a part of 
Europe and during other centuries a part of Asia. It is now free to 
consider itself as an Asiatic or a European power, or rather a Eurasian 
power, connected with both but bound to none. This is precisely the 
attitude the Soviet Union is taking now: that of a subcontinent by it¬ 
self, situated between Europe and the Far East, free to join Asia against 
Europe or Europe against Asia—or to embrace either or both if they 
decide to join its federal union. 

Racially the majority of the Soviet citizens are Europeans with a 
strong mixture of Asiatic blood. Within the great racial issue of the 
future their interests correspond to those of the West. For Siberia, one 
of the biggest and richest countries of the world, is permanendy in 
danger of being colonized and absorbed by the Far East. For this 
enormous and underpopulated country, neighboring China with its 
extreme overpopxilation, is a permanent temptation for the yellow race. 
But Russia knows that, should it permit such a Chinese colonization, 
the Chinese element would form within one generation the majority 
and absorb the country by peace or by war. Far Eastern powers might 
organize within one generation an army of fifty million first-rate sol¬ 
diers to invade Siberia. Against this peril the Soviets alone cannot de¬ 
fend their Siberian frontier; they need the help and backing of the 
Western world. 

On the other hand the antagonism between Communism and West¬ 
ern democracy is so deep that it drives a wedge between these two 
groups of the white race. The mutual distrust between these two con¬ 
ceptions of life makes any closer union impossible. The Soviet citizens 
would consider it just as impossible to accept Churchill or Roosevelt 
as commander of a world air force as the democracies of the West 
would be reluctant to charge Stalin with such an ofiSce. The good rela¬ 
tions between the Soviets and the democracies, inaugurated by Hit¬ 
ler’s attack on his Russian associate, can only be maintained on the 
principle of mutual non-interference and equality, not on that of 
federation. 

It may be hoped that after the war, Stalin will devote his nationai 
energies to the reconstruction of his devastated and reconqi^red lands 
and not to world revolution. There are many reasons for expecting 
such a policy, that alone would assure friendly relatioiis between ham 
and the other United Nations. For only on such a basis can a dbse 
collaboration be e^bli^^ed between the Soviet Uaioo, the European 
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federation^ and all other regional groups of the world. This collabora¬ 
tion, essential for the period of reconstruction, also urges Europe to give 
up its hostility toward the Soviets and to abandon all attempts to incor¬ 
porate Russia or parts of Russia, into its democratic federation. Europe 
and Russia must agree to differ on vital problems of life, civilization, 
and economy. But they also must agree on their common aim of es¬ 
tablishing a sound world organization to assure international peace and 
a rising living standard for all nations. 

We must never forget that Soviet civilization is still in the making, 
that it can suddenly swing toward Western civilization or away 
from it. Much will depend on the attitude of the Western powers. 
Russia’s hostility has often been only the expression of fear and of 
distrust. This feeling will vanish when Western democracy gives up 
all attempts to convert Russia to its own doctrines and gives to the 
Soviet Union all possible help in the gigantic task of reconstruction 
that awaits it after the war. 

Should the Soviets swing toward democracy, they would auto¬ 
matically become part of the Atlantic world—either as members or as 
associates of a United Europe. But even if they carry on their principles 
of totalitarian state socialism and anti-religious materialism, the West 
will have to consider this Soviet world as its equal partner in all at¬ 
tempts to establish a sound world organization on regional grounds. 

The recognition of the fact that neither Asia nor Europe is a genuine 
continent, but that the great Eurasian continent is split into the five 
subcontinents of the Far East, India, the Near East, Russia, and Eu¬ 
rope, may indicate the way to avert a Pan-Asiatic development with 
all its disastrous consequences for Europe and the world. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT A Commonwedth of the World 


THE Europe of tomorrow will be a genuine democratic federation, 
like the United States, Switzerland, Canada, South Africa, or Australia* 
But the commonwealth of the world will not follow the same plan. It 
will be shaped according to a different model, the model of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, linking different parts of the world and 
different forms of federation in a single and elastic org aniza tion^ based 
on geographic facts, on independence, and on solidarity. 

Apart from all theoretical objections to an effective world govern¬ 
ment commanding an international army, such a scheme must be 
considered utterly impracticable now, owing to two major realistic 
obstacles: the Senate of the United States and Stalin. 

Without the consent of the Senate no participation of the Unit^ 
States in a system of world government is possible. And it would be 
unrealistic to expect a majority of the American Senate to accept^ at 
the end of this war, any set-up dehvering national and hemispheric 
security and sovereignty into the hands of a non-American world 
government. 

But even if the consent of the American Senate could, by some 
miracle, be assured, Stalin would not be in a position to hand over the 
security of the Soviet Union to any board of nations.with a non- 
Communistic majority. For he could never be safe against the danger 
of this non-Communistic majority’s being one day transformed into an 
anti-Communistic majority, thus imperiling the Soviet Union and 
everything it stands for. Therefore our most optimistic hopes for the 
postwar world must aim at world organization, not at world govern¬ 
ment. 

After this war the world will be diyided into six or seven large groups 
of states, with different continents, civilization^ race^ traditions, re¬ 
ligions, and principles of life. If these groups face each other withtmt 
international ties, this system would lead in the very iiear future to 
another World War, between continents. 
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The structure of the postwar world will recall the structure of Eu¬ 
rope at the beginning of our century. At that period six great powers, 
equal in rank but not in strength, were deciding together the fate of 
Europe, constituting the so-called European Concert. 

But this balance without organization led, after a generation of 
European peace, to the tragedy of the First World War. This example 
ought to warn the world not to trust the peaceful efiEects of balance 
without organization, and advise it to assure a closer union at the end 
of the war, establishing something like a world-wide commonwealth 
of nations. 

This commonwealth of the world can develop out of the present 
alliance of the United Nations. Its five leading world powers can be¬ 
come the natural nucleus of the future commonwealth of the world: 
the United States; the British Empire; the Soviet Union; China; and 
France. 

Since France has constituted her emergency government in Algiers, 
on French soil, she must be considered as a power equal in rank to the 
other four big United Nations. And it is only natural-that in any world 
council of the United Nations France should act as the trustee for 
continental Europe, just as the United States is the trustee for Pan- 
America, China for the Far East, Great Britain for its empire, and the 
Soviets for their own federation. 

For as long as no European federation is constituted, France is the 
only great power capable of representing the European continent: 
strong enough to guide her sister nations toward the European goal, 
but not strong enough to dominate them. 

The supreme world coimcil should be organized in a way very dif¬ 
ferent from the old League of Nations: not as a world parliament of 
states, but as a permanent council of delegates of big. regions. 

The aims of this future world commonwealth have been drafted 
dearly by the Atlantic Charter. They are distinctly limited to the five 
following issues: , 

(1) to establish an era of general peace and of international security; 

(2) to reduce the crushing burden of armaments; 

(3) to assure a rising prosperity all over the world by fullest eco- 
ncmiic collaboration and by equal access of all to trade and raw 
materials; 

(4) to improve Idbor standard^ economic adjustment^ and social 
aecurity all over the world; 

(5) to assure the freedom of the^^ seas. 

aims of world organizad^ have become, by unanimous ap- 



proval of all United Nations, the code of the world of tomorrow. They 
can only be accomplished by the creation of a new and ej0Scient world 
organization, by the establishment of a commonwealth of the world. 

The Commonwealth of the World would have to be organized as 
simply as possible. The old Secretariat of the League of Nations would 
continue to function as a world office, just as would the International 
Court, the International Labor Office, and the International Institute 
for Intellectual Co-operation. The League Assembly would disappear 
and the League Council would be transformed into a permanent board 
of leading representatives of world regions, evolving progressively 
from the United Nations. 

This supreme council would direct the entire world organization. 
Its most important task would be to assure, by a lasting alliance, by me¬ 
diation, and by arbitration, the peace of the world. In all questions of 
international law it would back the decisions of the International Court 
of Justice. 

To assure world peace the principle of non-intervention should guide 
the general relations between the regions, wherever no special treaties 
stipulate exceptions for certain regions. International help would also 
be given to any federal authority on its special request; if for instance 
Japan should try to rise against the Far Extern federation or Germany 
against the European authorities. 

But should a conflict arise between Russia and the Ukraine, or be¬ 
tween England and Eire or between two Latin American states, such 
a conflict would be considered a civil war within one of the regions, 
demanding neutrality from all other parts of the world. 

, This would be exactly the opposite principle to that established within 
the European federation, where the federal authorities would be 
boimd to interfere in any civil or local war between Europeans. In the 
Commonwealth of the World peace can only be assured by mutual 
non-intervention. The Mohammedans of the Near East would, for in¬ 
stance, have no right to interfere in India in favor of the Indian 
Moslems, just as the Western powers would have no right to protect 
the Christians in the Soviet Union or in the Far East. The Soviet Union 
would have no right either to protect the Communists outsit its 
borders, nor would the Far East be entided to protect the colored 
races in Africa or America. Any such intervention, not st^uiated by- 
special treaties, would create permanent tensiems and cEstirtis^ thus 
threatening to transform local revolutions or conflicts inlo WorM wainfe* 

This principle of non-intervention alone caiuK^ howler, a^stifie la- 



ernational peace. Another principle is of equal importance: the prin- 
iple of permanent consultation and mutual assistances establishing a 
vorld alliance against aggression. 

Should one of these regions attempt an aggression outside its fron- 
iers, all other regions would be bound to defend the attacked power 
igainst the aggressor, if he did not accept mediation by the supreme 
:ouncii. The question of who would be considered the aggressor 
vould be determined by the International Court. 

Only by this double principle of non-intervention and of mutual 
issistance might a long period of world peace be established. 

The second main task of the world organization would be, accord- 
ng to the Atlantic Charter, to lighten for peace-loving people the crudi- 
ng burden of armaments, after the disarmament of all aggressors and 
potential aggressors. 

This task demands first of all the establishment, by the supreme 
council, of a general plan of disarmament. It further demands the or¬ 
ganization of an international police for investigation, whose members 
would be armed with all diplomatic privileges and immunity, to visit 
and to investigate aU plants of the world, assisted by all regional and 
local authorities. This international poHce would every year publish 
the results of its investigations. 

It is impossible to include in the future system of disarmament pro¬ 
visions against the military training of manpower, because there is no 
clear line to be drawn between military and gymnastic exercises. The 
development of aviation as the main offensive arm of the future will 
reduce the importance of all other arms as instruments of aggression. 
An army of millions of soldiers without the command of the air is as 
incapable of successful aggression as a blind giant. The international 
police ought, therefore, to concentrate its control on arms of aggres¬ 
sion: on planes, warships and tanks—but, first of all, on planes and 
again on planes. 

The plan for a world-wide reduction of armaments in the air must 
follow the example of the Naval Disarmament Conference of Wash¬ 
ington in 1922* The regional groups must agree on certain contingen¬ 
cies for which their air, navy, and tank forces are to be adequate. 

To prevent dvil aviation from becoming camouflaged war aviation, 
all long-range civil aviation, connecting continents and oceans and 
^panning the world of tomorrow, should be pooled in a single inter¬ 
national company, under the control of the supreme coimcil. 

Should the international police announce a grave violation of the 
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stipulations limiting the respective air forces, and should the violating 
power refuse to repair its violation, the international disarmament pact 
would be considered broken, and all signatories free to resume the 
race of armaments. Furthermore, the violating power would lose all 
benefits of the pact of mutual assistance, and would risk having its air¬ 
craft plants smashed by the bombers of one or several of its neighbors 
before it was able to outproduce them. 

Had the signatories of the Treaty of Versailles acted in that way 
after Germany had broken its obligations by starting the construction 
of the most powerful air fleet of the world in 1933, Hitler would have 
been overthrown and the world would not be at war. For no future 
war of aggression will be possible without superior air force. As soon 
as the great powers realize this fact, they will, out of budgetary neces¬ 
sity, cut their other armaments to a minimum, considering thern a 
pure waste of money. 

The third task of the future world organization is, according to the 
Atlantic Charter, “to further the enjoyment by all states, great or small, 
victors or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity.” 

This task would have to be accomplished by a special department 
of the world office in a businesslike, and not in a bureaucratic spirit. 
Separate agencies will have to deal with the problems of grain, of oil, 
of rubber, and of other vital materials and their distribution. In the 
field of currencies this economic department will endeavor to establish 
some stable, international monetary system, at least as effective as it was 
before the First World War. 

This economic co-operation between the world groups would ncrt: be 
coercive. Should one of these groups decide to close its markets to the 
others, no military action would be taken. The isolationist group would 
just lose the benefits of international trade and of the world market^ 
without ceasing its collaboration 'within the supreme council in the 
field of peace and disarmament. Any attempt to enforce economic re¬ 
lations by military means would only lead to chronic internaticMial 
conflicts and to a new world war. 

The same principle will have to govern the execution of Ae fointh 
aim of world organization, “to bring about the fullest coHaboratkm 
between all nations in the economic field with the djject of securing, 
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for all, improved labor standards, economic adjustments and social 
security.” 

The International Labor Office will continue to work toward this 
goal, backed by all the moral authority of the Commonwealth of the 
World. It will recommend social reforms and interregional or inter¬ 
national agreements, but without attempting to enforce them. Europe 
will have its own labor standards that will differ from those of America, 
of the Soviet Union, of the Far East, and of India. The International 
Labor Office will have to work out methods to raise the standards of 
living all over the world, especially in the Far East and India, by in¬ 
ternational co-operation. But here again any attempt to enforce social 
legislation internationally would merely create permanent conflicts and 
prepare new wars. 

The world office should carry on all successful activities of the 
League of Nations in the field of its health department, its struggle 
against white slavery and drug traffic, and in its work for intellectual 
cooperation. As the world is growing smaller with every day through 
the development of technology, the field of international activities will 
be growing larger with every passing day. New sections of this world 
office will be constituted according to decisions taken by the supreme 
council. And it will be a function of the council to interpret and to 
assure the realization of the seventh paragraph of the Atlantic Charter: 
“Such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance.” 

The establishment of this new world organization should not be de¬ 
layed till the end of the war. The supreme coimcil could be created 
right now out of prominent leaders of America, Britain, the Soviet 
Union, France, and China. It could invite some Indian of high moral 
authority to act as a trustee for his nation until the establishment of 
Indian independence. In the same manner the Near East, as far as it is 
backing the Allied cause, could be represented by an Arab delegate to 
the supreme council. 

This supreme world council could start immediately to work out 
the status of the future Commonwealth of the World, to build up the 
world c^Bce, and to begin its activities, without waiting for the con- 
duaon of peace. i 

So the world organization of tomorrow could emerge directly and 
prc^essively out of tl^ war effort of today. 

At the end of the last war it was a grave mistake to break up all 
^iper-rAJlied agencies and organizations before the League of Nafions 



had developed. At the end of this war the opposite line ought to be 
followed. All economic organizations, established to increase co-opera¬ 
tion between the United Nations, must be preserved and transformed 
gradually into agencies of the Commonwealth of the World. 

The transition of the United Nations into a United World would 
evolve progressively. London is better qualified than any other city to 
be the seat of such a world agency, because Britain will remain the 
only intercontinental power in the world, a natural link between all 
continents and regional groups: closely attached to the United States 
and to the entire Western Hemisphere, almost a part of Europe, an 
ally of the Soviet Union, an associate of India, and linked by old and 
strong ties to all nations of the Near and of the Far East. 

Therefore London is more than any other city indicated as the cos- 
mopolis of tomorrow, the headquarters of our globe. 

Independent of the evolution of the supreme council and its world 
ofl&ce, the different regions of the world would have to develop their 
respective organizations. 

Tlie Soviet Union alone represents, in itself a definite and organized 
region of the world. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations too can be considered as a 
definite region, representing, even without India, one of the most im¬ 
portant communities of the globe, embracing the entire continent of 
Australia, half of Africa, and half of North America, imited under a 
single crown as a single empire. 

But India too, as soon as it achieves its promised independence, will 
have to be recognized as a full-fledged member of the supreme coun¬ 
cil, whether it remains linked with Britain or not. For in populati<m 
India represents the second nation of the world; and regarding its con¬ 
tributions to humanity, it figures among the first. 

The establishment of a democratic federation of the Far East around 
the Chinese republic seems the only constructive solution of the Japa¬ 
nese question—^just as the establishment of a democratic United State 
of Europe appears the only constructive solution of the German ques¬ 
tion. Both problems ought, therefore, to be solved in an analogous way. 

Any attempt to separate Chinese and Japanese would lead to the 
same conflicts as would the separation of Germany from rest of 
Europe. Chinese and Japanese are as different and as sarmlar m are 
French and Germans. 

They are united by a common race and civilizatioi^ by didur 
Buddhist religion and Confucian ethics. But tl^ am siiB mo®® 



linked than French and Germans by the community of the Chinese 
characters, that make it possible for Japanese and Chinese to read the 
same books without translations. As every symbol signifies a word, these 
words are independent of the differences in the phonetic languages 
spoken by Chinese, Japanese, or Koreans. Literally they have a common 
script language, but very different idioms. 

Just as Europe will unite despite all hatreds and atrocities, the Far 
East, too, will one day unite despite the Japanese atrocities in China 
and the profound hatreds they have aroused. The decisive issue, in 
Europe as in the Far East, is not whether these regions will unite, but 
whether these federations will be established on the principle of de¬ 
mocracy or of oppression. Just as a German domination over Europe 
would signify anti-democratic minority rule, a Japanese domination 
over China would have the same significance. If, on the contrary, the 
Far East were organized on democratic principles, the leadership would 
lie automatically in the hands of the Chinese, because their population 
numbers seven or eight times the total of Japanese. In a Far Eastern 
parliament the Japanese minority would consequently be even smaller 
than the German minority within a European parliament. 

As a united Europe would assure peace in Europe and give to the 
individual Germans the same rights as to all other Europeans, a Far 
East federation would assure peace between China and Japan and 
would assure the same personal rights and chances to the Japanese in¬ 
dividuals as it would to the Chinese. 

Any solution of the Japanese question, transforming Japan into a 
dei>endency of the West and not into a part of the Far East, would 
create deep resentment in China—^Just as all European enemies of 
Germany would still be shocked if this country were to be transformed 
into a colony of China. In the same way any Western attempt to es¬ 
tablish a white domination in the Far East would provoke new racial 
antagonisms and promote the Pan-Asiatic threat. 

The establishment of a Near East region would probably meet with 
the greatest difficulties. Although all these countries, with the exception 
of the little Christian Lebanon republic, have Mohammedan majorities, 
the religious conflicts between these states are almost irreconciliable. 
Shiite Iran has an old animosity against the Sunnite majority of Turks 
and Arsbs, The Wahabite puritans ruling the major part of the Arabian 
peninsula under their king, Ibn Saud, hedd views in conflict with the 
rest of Mam, while anti-clerical Turkey is hated by the Arabian 
or&odc^ (Kemal Ataturk in 1924 abolMied the Turkish Caliphate of 
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the Osman dynasty). It is doubtful whether these religious antago¬ 
nisms can find peaceful solutions without the active help of the West, 
but it will be difficult to organize such help without violating the 
national feelings of Arabs and Persians. 

It may be that the two most westernized states of this region, Turkey 
and Egypt, would prefer to become members of the European federa¬ 
tion instead of joining the Near East, and there is no reason whatsoever 
why Europe should decline their admission. The same might happen 
with the ihree other Mediterranean states of Syria, the Lebanon and 
Palestine. Neither the Christians in the Lebanon nor the Jews in Pal¬ 
estine can be left unprotected at the mercy of the surrotmding Mo¬ 
hammedan world. The fate of the Armenians and of the Christian 
Assyrians is a sufficient warning. Furthermore, the fate of the Jews in 
eastern Europe demands some kind of Zionist solution of their problem. 

Misery and hatred in eastern Europe will, for years to come, aggra¬ 
vate a situation that will make it almost impossible for the Jews of this 
region to earn their living in Poland and Rumania. The world owes 
substantial reparation to the Jewish victims of Hider, who have suf¬ 
fered most, giving them a chance to setde down as a majority in a 
land of their own. If Palestine proves inadequate, some parts of 
East Africa ought to be transformed into an autonomous colony, giving 
the Eastern Jews the right and the chance to “live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want,” as the Adantic Charter promises to “all 
the men in all the lands.” If once this problem of Zionism were setdcd 
for the Eastern Jews, the assimilated Western Jews would soon be con¬ 
sidered full-fledged members of their respective nations, in spite of the 
feet of their forming a religious minority, and the scourge of anti- 
Semitism would vanish. 

But any Zionist solution demands precise special arrangements be- 
twedi Europe and the Near East. 

No other group of independent states in the world constitutes, from 
the geographic point of view, such a clear and natural region as the 
American continent. 

This fact has been recognized more than half a century ago by the 
creation of the Pan-American Union, associating all republics of the 
Western Hemisphere in a single group of nations. But the hopes that 
had been fixed on this Pan-American Union at the time of its creat^ 
have not matured. The Pan-American Union h^ remained the frame 
of a Pan-American federation^-but, alas, a frame withemt a picture. Its 



practical achievements hardly match the meager results of the League 
of Nations. 

The main reason for this lack of dynamism in the Pan-American 
movement Hes in the distrust the Latin-American states feel for their 
great and powerful neighbor to the north. The Latin-American na¬ 
tions would prefer to estabhsh a federation of their own, without the 
inclusion of the United States. But such a Latin-American federation, 
reaching from Cape Horn to the Rio Grande, would conflict with the 
main interests of Ae United States in the Panama Canal Zone. For, as 
this Canal forms the link between the Pacific and the Atlantic coasts 
and navies of the United States, its control is vital to that country. 
The United States can never admit a powerful federation of states en¬ 
circling that Zone, as long as such a federation has no Pan-American 
character. Therefore any attempt to unite Latin America without, or 
against, the United States would not serve peace but war. The only 
policy of peace in the Western Hemisphere is Pan-America. If the 
twenty-one republics of this hemisphere do not wish to follow the 
tragic example of European disunity, they will have to federate. This 
federation is certainly facilitated by the existence of the Pan-American 
Union. 

The anti-imperialist Good Neighbor Policy of the United States 
toward its Latin-American sister republics, inaugurated by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Henry Wallace, Cordell HuU, and Sumner Welles, paves 
the way toward a closer inter-American understanding and collabora¬ 
tion. For the links between North and South America are not only 
geographic. They are based on a common tradition of republicanism 
and of liberty. Many Latin Americans have learned to understand that 
Pan-Americanism means peace, liberty, and prosperity for the entire 
hemisjAere, and that their interest in the development of this Union 
is by no means smaller than that of the United States. 

11^ fact that the Pan-American Union has its headquarters in Wash- 
ingtcaa is often interpreted by Latin America as an indication of North 
American hegemony. It would certainly be better for the evolution of 
Fan-Americanism if it were transferred to Panama, as the geographic 
and historic center of Pan-Americanism. This would remind the Latin 
Americas that the Pan-American idea was not born in the North, but 
cff^inated in the vision of South America's liberator, Simon Bolivar, 
who, as early as in 1826 organized the fir^ Pan-American congress in 
Panama with the aim of continental union. The collaboration ^tween 
Fferth and Soudi America could also be prtnnored by teaching the 



Spanish language in all schools o£ the United States and English in all 
schools of Latin America. 

The main element of Pan-Americanism, however, lies in the eco¬ 
nomic field. The lack of demographic pressure makes a federal union 
less necessary for America than for overpopulated Europe. The Pan- 
American commonwealth of tomorrow will probably be somewhat 
tighter than the British Commonwealth, but much less tight than the 
European federation. An economic union between all republics of the 
Western Hemisphere would probably represent the strongest and 
soimdest basis for it. 

Such an economic link could start with a preferential system, pro¬ 
gressing toward a complete suppression of economic boundaries within 
the hemisphere. But European experience with such projects must serve 
as a warning against optimism. In peacetime it is almost impossible to 
induce sovereign nations to give up their economic isolationism, owing 
to vested interests protected by tariffs. Only in times of war and emer¬ 
gency can generous ideas overrun the fences of personal and national 
egotism. 

It might perhaps be easier to achieve an economic union of the 
Americas by following the method by which Germany established its 
economic union. This German Zoiyerein was started in 1834 by a 
bilateral treaty between Prussia and Hesse, establishing a common 
market surrounded by common tariffs. It took one generation before all 
German states, one by one, joined this economic union, that was soon 
followed by the political union of Germany. A similar development 
might take place, if the United States would start an economic union 
with one of the states of Latin America. Anyhow, it will be much 
easier to achieve a substantial progress toward Pan-American Union 
in times of war than during the coming period of peace. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE World Pcuce by Air Power 


A NEW page of history began on December 17, 1903, when Orville 
Wright first rose from the earth with his flying machine. 

From times imm emorial man had been creeping on the surface of 
the earth. Since Mongolfier had invented the balloon, human beings 
could rise to the clouds—but they were unable to direct their course 
against winds and storms. Now, at last, one of the greatest dreams of 
mankind had become reality—^man had conquered the air and extended 
his living-space to the third dimension. With his new mechanical wings 
he had become the largest of all birds, flying faster than an albatross 
and higher than an eagle. 

Since that memorable December day mankind has taken a new 
course toward a new destiny. This new page of history that has just 
begun can become the brightest or the darkest of all ages. It may lead 
to a great and splendid era of civilization—or to utter doom and bar¬ 
barism. Everythiug will depend on how man uses his new invention. 

In the distant future, when all the conquests of Hitler will live only 
in the books of some historians, as the conquests of Rameses do today, 
all the little boys and girls, learning to fly in their toy planes, will recall 
the name of the great American who conquered the skies for the 
human race—Orville Wright. 

History will then be divided into two great periods: the pre-aviation 
era and the era of the flying man. 

Discussing the politics of tomorrow, we must be aware of this de¬ 
cisive change. We must realize that, for the first time in history, the 
globe has become a real unit—that tomorrow it will be possible to reach 
any point of the world from any other point within two days and 
that the whole world will then be reduced to the size, not of a con¬ 
tinent or even of a state, but of a county. Thus the progress of aviation 
urges world unity, while the political and psychological developments 
are still far from that goal. 

But if aviation does not lead to global union it threatens to lead to 
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terrible wars and destruction, compared to which even Hitler’s War 
will seem to have been hardly more than a maneuver. 

Seen from that angle the problem o£ world unity is one o£ the most 
important and most urgent problems o£ our generation. 

To understand the revolutionary impact o£ aviation on politics and 
strategy, we can compare it with two older inventions that have suc¬ 
cessively changed the course o£ history and the aspect of our planet: 
the use o£ the horse, and the invention of gunpowder. 

Many thousand years ago the man who first mounted a horse trans¬ 
formed the world. Since that day men on horseback have invaded 
entire continents, defeated most armies on foot, and created great em¬ 
pires all over Asia and Europe. For thousands of years the military 
superiority of the men on horseback over the men on foot was at the 
very basis of human society. The rider was the ruler, the lord, the 
“chevallier,” the knight; the man on foot had to obey his orders. 

A new invention suddenly overthrew the rule of the rider—the in¬ 
vention of firearms. For a man with a firearm was stronger than many 
men on many horses. With the firearm the Europeans overthrew the 
feudalism of the knights and conquered the globe for the white man. 

The airplane oilers still greater and more fantastic opportunities. For 
it overthrows all strategical and political doctrines of yesterday and asks 
for entirely new conceptions of war and of peace. Aviation leads 
straight across the problem of huge regional groups to the problem of 
world organization and world control by a single power: by the power 
that first grasps the magnitude of this problem, the nation that first 
becomes air-conscious. 

As long as all skies were inaccessible and neutral, every state that 
was able to defend its boundaries against aggression was sovereign. 
Since skies have become battlefields, no state can any longer be coor 
sidered sovereign that is unable to protect the air above its territory; 
consequently, no state without a strong air force. 

Only big industrial states are able to construct strong air fleets— 
states like the United States, Britain, the Soviet Union, Germany, and 
Japan. They alone can be considered sovereign in a modern sense. For 
all other states must, when attacked by an air power, seek the protec¬ 
tion or alliance of another air power. 

These minor states have therefore practically ceased to be inde¬ 
pendent. Their alliances with strong air powers are practically not based 
on reciprocity and equality, but on dependence and protection. There¬ 
fore the independence and sovereignty of all nonindusdrial states is 
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only theoretical; the world is rapidly progressing toward large groups 
of states, strong enough to protect themselves in the air. At the end of 
this war the German and the Japanese air fleets will probably have 
disappeared from the skies or be turned over to the United Nations. 
Then three air fleets only will dominate the skies of the globe: the 
American, the British, and the Russian air fleets. 

Among these three surviving air fleets the American will be pre¬ 
dominant, the RAJF. somewhat weaker, and the Soviet air fleet the 
weakest. 

The relative strength of those three surviving air fleets will indicate 
the power of their respective nations to determine the peace and the 
new order of the world. 

Many people recommend that after the war an international air 
force be established to police the globe. This idea certainly corresponds 
to the evolution of technology. But it demands a world government 
directed by a common program, a single will, and a common political 
creed. It is not possible to consider the command of the world air 
force as alternating between an American, British, and Soviet general. 
It would also be inconceivable to have four units of this world air force 
organized and commanded by an American, a Briton, a Russian, and a 
Chinese General. For these four air fleets could one day fight, not with 
one another, but against one another. 

No democratic world government could now be conceived, sufS- 
ciently united to direct a common air force without the danger of 
disruption. On the other hand the suggestion of abolishing military 
aviation altogether would only transform civil aviation into the most 
formidable military weapon, just as every liner would automatically 
become a battleship as soon as all warships of the world disappeared. 

The postwar world will face the alternatives of establishing a balance 
of air power—or accepting the possibility that one nation builds up an 
air force superior to the air forces of all others, thus assuring peace in 
the skies and under the skies by means of its military superiority. After 
tbe cfefcat of Germany and of Japan the United States of America alone 
would be strong enough to assume this task. 

For such a realistic American peace policy Britain set the example 
after the Napoleonic Wars, by constructing a navy of overwhelming 
length and maintaining its unchallenged superiority for more th ^r\ 
three generations. , 

Britain’s undiluted command of the seas for more than a century 
brot^t peace to the oceans and contiibuted very largely to the eco^ 



nomic and cultural development of the world in the period between 
the Napoleonic and the German wars. The British navy exercised the 
policing of the high seas, putting an end to the piracy that for thou¬ 
sands of years had infested the oceans. 

What Britain has accomplished for the world during the nineteenth 
century by its naval superiority is but a small indication of the enor¬ 
mous benefits American supremacy in the air could give to the world 
by assuring several generations of peace, of general security, of eco¬ 
nomic recovery and of cultural progress, if America were ready to 
follow the inspiring British example. America could thus inaugurate a 
new century of peace and progress, an American Century, takin g up 
the British tradition. 

Had the United States taken this course after the last war, it could 
easily have prevented the wars in China and in Europe by two simple 
cables of its President to Berlin and Tokyo—^if these cables had b^n 
backed by an air force of only ten thousand bombers. 

If America maintains its air superiority, it wiU probably never be 
obliged to use it, according to the principle of Marshal Lyautcy, the 
French conqueror of Morocco: “One must show one’s force so that one 
is not obliged to use it.” And history gives evidence that Britain did 
not need to fight a single major sea batde during the century of its 
unchallenged rule of the waves. 

Britain did not build up its naval supremacy for the sake of ruling 
the world, but merely to protect its coasts and waterways to all parts 
of the globe, primarily to its colonies. But to protect its coasts and 
waterways it had to be stronger than any other sea power. Accordingly, 
the United States must, for its own security, control the skies above the 
Atlantic and above the Pacific. The most extreme isolationist must now 
accept this necessity, owing to the development of aviation, making it 
possible in a few years for large air fleets to cross the Atlantic and 
Pacific just as they now cross the Channel. The only sound protection 
against aviation being air superiority, even the most anti-imperialist 
American must wish to see American rather than other air fleets con¬ 
trolling the skies above the two oceans surrounding America in the 
east and west. But as soon as America’s air force is strong enough to 
control the air above the Adantic and the Pacific, it automatically con¬ 
trols the sky over our entire globe. So America is bound to choose 
between these alternatives: either to neglect its defense by permitting 
other air fleets to dominate these oceans, or to take over the conamand 
of the skies. No imperialism, but technical and strategiesd problerm of 
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security urge America to rule the skies of the globe, just as Britain, 
during the last century, ruled the seas of the world. 

Pacifists and anti-imperialists will be shocked by this logic. They will 
try to find an escape. But they will try in vain. Perhaps they will sug¬ 
gest an international air force under American or British-American 
command. But such a legal claim of American or Anglo-American 
world hegemony would be far more provocative for other nations than 
the mere fact of America's air superiority among political equals. Had 
Britain ever claimed a de jure control of the high seas, the European 
powers would never have agreed. But they accepted voluntarily its 
de facto control because it was not based on the assumption of political 
hegemony. 

At the end of the war the crushing superiority of American plane 
production will be an established fact. If the other air powers do not 
recognize this superiority by an agreement regulating future air arma¬ 
ment the United States can just continue with its output, till the other 
powers give up this hopeless race of production and suggest a pact for 
the limitation of air armaments. Any such pact would have to be es¬ 
tablished not on abstract claims but on realistic figures, like the treaty 
that evolved from the Naval Disarmament Conference in Washington 
in 1922. 

The future quotas of plane production will have to be based on the 
figures of production at the time of the signature of the pact. It should 
be agreed that the existing air fleets would not increase in number or 
horsepower, but that only overaged machines could be replaced by 
new models. 

Thus an agreement could be reached reducing substantially the bur¬ 
den of armaments for all air powers, without altering their relative 
strength. The practical result of such an agreement, however, would 
be the lasting £dr supremacy of the United States. 

This solution of the problem raised by the invention of the airplane 
is by no means ideal nor even satisfactory. But it is the minor evil, 
compar«l with the alternative of several competing air forces fighting 
each odier, or of a single international air force split by dissension. Both 
aitematives would lead to destructive air wars, aimed not at the con¬ 
quer but at the utter annihilation of all enemy towns and lands. 

This danger can, as long as ik) strong and united world authority is 
^ablidbe^ only be prevented by the air superiority of a single power. 
And it csertainly is prefer^le for Wmeni civilization that America 
fhat pow^, rather d^n sc^e imperialistic and aggressive 



nation like Germany or Japan. Furthermore, the United States, with 
its thin population spread over a vast and rich country, will be less 
tempted to seek conquests than overpopulated and poor nations with 
imperialistic traditions. One day, when a genuine world federadon is 
possible, the world government will be able to take over the burden 
of the American air fleet. But ks long as the globe is based on organized 
anarchy, America’s air rule is the only alternadvc to intercontinental 
wars. 

Protected by the air force of the great American democracy, the 
charter of the world commonwealth would meanwhile become for the 
globe what the Magna Charta was for England and the Declaradon 
of Independence for America. 

During the third century b.c. the Mediterranean world was divided 
between five great powers—^Rome and Carthage, Macedonia, Syria, and 
Egypt. This balance of power led to a series of wars until Rome 
emerged the queen of the Mediterranean and established an incom¬ 
parable era of two centuries of peace and progress the “Pax Romana,’’ 
the cradle of the Christian religion. It may be that America’s air power 
could again assure our world, now much smaller than the Mediter¬ 
ranean at that period, two hundred years of peace. 

This is the only realistic hope for a lasting peace. For no greater 
mistake concerning human nature could be made than to hope that 
lasting peace can be established on some artificial mechanism of figures, 
by adding and grouping troops and planes as masons pile up bricks to 
build a house. For the material of states, federations, and empires is 
the human soul with its surprising and unpredictable reactions. 

Were a federal system sufficient to assure peace, the Civil War within 
the United States would never have occurred. That war disrupted the 
best federal constitution in the world, because the opinions of North 
and South disagreed on the vital issue of slavery. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the Catholic Qiurch 
seemed as united and powerful as ever. Suddenly an unknown monk, 
driven by his conviction, rose against the Catholic hierarchy, disruj^ed 
the unity of the Church, and started a century of civii wars between 
Christians of different creeds. 

We have no right to assume that religious wars belong to &e past. 
Human nature has not changed, in ^tc of hs inteflectud 
ments. Europe is in the midst of such a reKgious wan Bi thfe strtigg^ 
political doctrines have replaced dieologkai ptoHen^ 
emotions r^ct with an equal spirit of loyalty, ipd criieity^ 

Ju^ as they did in the of ^ &c sixfe^iOrtl 



is a modern quasi-religion, like Bolshevism. Both have inspired their 
prophets and lurches, their martyrs and missionaries. 

Any day new creeds can rise and spread, mobilizing love and hatred, 
the noblest and the basest human passions and instincts. 

The most bloody war of our era was not the First World War, but 
the religious Tai-Ping War in China, provoked by a man who declared, 
and perhaps believed himself to be, the son of God and a younger 
brother of Jesus Christ. He founded a new religion and started a war 
between the South and North of China that is said to have led to 
twenty millions of casualties—^just double the total figures of the First 
World War. 

We may conclude that human nature is more emotional than ra¬ 
tional. Even if all political and economic reasons for wars should dis¬ 
appear, the dangers of ideologic wars would persist. In some crazy 
brain some crazy idea can suddenly be born and lead to a mental 
epidemic, sweeping away the emotions of millions and provoking wars 
just for a whim. No mechanical peace organization can insure human¬ 
ity against such outbreaks of collective madness that characterize the 
entire course of human history. If organization were a sufficient weapon 
to prevent wars, there would be no civil wars. And even if the whole 
world were united in a single federation, civil wars between its con¬ 
tinental provinces would remain possible. And even if a single inter¬ 
national force should replace national armies, an ideologic issue could 
provoke a mutiny within the international force and, consequently, a 
war between its sections. 

When working for international peace and organization, we must 
always keep this danger in mind. But the fact that there is no absolute 
insurance against war is no reason nor argument against international 
organization. For there is no doubt that in an organized community of 
states the war danger is far smaller than within an imorganized group. 
The experience that murders occur in spite of the police cannot h^ con¬ 
sidered an argument against the institution of the police. 

We must only beware of making the mistake of believing that wars 
can be ruled out definitely by international organization, or even by 
education. Men will not suddenly be transformed into angels. And even 
in heaven one of the angels, Lucifer, is said to have revolted and pro¬ 
voked a civil war, until he and ids followers were defeated by the 
loyal armies of heaven and banished to helL 

A materialistic conception cx£ history assumes that war and revolutions 
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ire consequences ot economic conditions ana mat wars will cease as 
loon as misery is overcome by socialism and technology. 

Misery is certainly one reason for wars and revolutions. But by no 
ncans die only or even the main reason. 

This materialistic theory might just as well assume that lions and 
igers attack men only when they are hungry and advise the directors 
Df zoological gardens to feed them well and then to open their cages, 
because they would have no further reason for attacking visitors to the 
zoo. 

History gives some evidence that hungry people are inclined to re¬ 
volt—but it gives no evidence for the theory that wealth makes them 
peaceful. During all the Dark Ages the traditional aggressors, fighters, 
and conquerors were not the starving peasants nor the miserable town 
folks, but the well-fed knights, baronets, counts, princes, duk«, and 
kings, who were fighting not for bread, but just for their pleasure and 
power. And most of the leaders of fascist revolutions in our day were 
not poor, but members of the middle-class bourgeoisie. The same can 
be sdd about warmongers all around the world. Very few wars have 
been caused by the misery of the nations involved, and even very few 
revolutions. Most of them were caused by some ideology. 

The Trojan War was waged for beautiful Helen and the Thirty 
Years’ War for the interpretation of Christianity. The official reasons 
for wars were often nothing but pretexts for the fighting instincts of 
leaders and nations. They chose some ideal or interest as a pretext— 
but they were just as ready to fight for some other interest or other 
ideal. They waged war because they wished to fight and were Iwred 

with living in peace. ^ 

This human passion for war is closely related to the passion tOT 
hunting. Here and there kilUng is the aim. To explain the passitm for 
shooting by hunger is just as shortsighted as to explain war with want. 
Many poachers risk their Uves gladly just for the pleasure of shootmg a 
deer—certainly not for the sake of eating or of sclUng it. 

This human instinct is so deeply rooted that it will take centu^ 
to modify it. Meanwhile it must be taken into account ^ a psy^ 
logical and, consequently, as a poUtical fact, as an irrational and lUogi- 
cal source of wars. 


Fighting and making war is less a human than a male instinct. ^ 
male animal is by nature aggressive. BuUs arc far more s^resstve^^ 
cows, cocks more than hens, men more than women. This is no ques- 
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tion of courage: the female fights with the same passion and ferocity 
for her cubs if they are in danger; but this fighting is defensive, while 
the nature of the male is ofiensive and aggressive. 

As long as males are running the world, they will dream of wars. 
Men are again and again attracted by the dangerous flame of war like 
moths by the dangerous flame of the candle. Even if their ideas and 
convictions are peaceful, their instincts will be aggressive. Their essential 
passions are love and fight, whether this fight is war or revolution, hunt¬ 
ing or fishing, racing or gambling, sporting or business. Every genuine 
man is a born fighter, with a natural respect for good fighters and a 
natural contempt for bad fighters. Every boy likes to play soldier—^as 
every girl likes to play mother. A sword or gun is for a boy what a doll 
is for a girl, the symbol of their future lives. 

For it is the destiny of woman to give life, to nurse, and to raise 
a helpless litde creature, as it is the destiny of man to be a good 
fighter. Man asserts himself by fighting his rivals and smashing his 
enemies—^woman asserts herself by bearing children and making them 
happy. Therefore the male and female outlook on life is totally different. 
Man’s natural policy is imperialist, just as woman’s natural policy is 
pacifist. Although women loye warriors they hate wars. A woman who 
is a genuine imperialist is just as much a paradox as a man who is a 
genuine pacifist. 

A world in which women would have a decisive influence on politics 
would certainly be more peaceful than a world directed by men. 
Therefore feminism is of vital influence for lasting peace. 

At the threshold of our civilization, not men but women stood at the 
head of human society. Maybe during that period wars were rarer and 
civilization could therefore rise above barbarism. 

Since man overthrew matriarchy, the ancient rule of the woman, he 
established a world dictatorship of his own sex, excluding women 
almost entirely from politics. But one important job remained open to 
some women: the queen’s job. And it is amazing how successfully 
they accomplished this job, compared with their male rivals, pred- 
ece^rs, and successors. 

A short surv^ of history establishes the fact that almost half of all 
queens were remarkable rulers—a quota hue higher than that of success- 
fid kings. 

Qucm Elizabeth was undoubtedly the greatest ruler of England, 
wttile the long and sucebssful reign of Queen Victoria marks the golden 
of her empire* C^atherine II of B^msia was greater than all the 



czars, with the one exception of Peter the Great The Austrian empress 
Maria Theresa was, in modern times, undoubtedly the greatest ruler 
of her dynasty. And it was Isabella who sent Columbus to discover 
America. Although in France women were excluded from the throne, 
women were several times highly successful as regents. The experience 
that queens are on the average more successful than kings has also 
been proven to be true in the history of the East, from Egypt and 
Babylonia to China and Japan. 

This historic analysis of the political talent of women cannot be 
ignored. In the postwar world women should be given not only theo¬ 
retically, but also practically, poHtical opportunities equal to men. 

Such a change might have far-reaching and beneficial consequences 
on political life, replacing the masculine methods of war and revolution 
by feminine methods of peace and evolution. 

Until such an evolution takes place we must admit that we are 
living in a fighting world, in an imending contest of valor and jgkilb 
of energy and intelligence. Political life is a struggle between in¬ 
dividuals and families, parties and nations, races and civilizations, for 
power and liberty. In this struggle for life only heroic nations and 
civilizations survive—all others arc swept away by the broad stream of 
history. 

To beheve that the white race or Western civilization will con¬ 
tinue to lead the world just because of their superiority is bare non¬ 
sense. This race is being challenged by the yeUow race—^and this civili¬ 
zation by the principles of communism; and nobody can predict who 
will emerge as victor out of this decisive contest. 

It may be that the white man and his Western civilization will sur¬ 
vive this double challenge; but it also can be that they will decline as 
Romeos great civilization collapsed under the double offenave of the 
Germanic invaders and the Christian religion. 

The peaceful organization of the postwar w<Mrld would re^ on a 
double basis: on the working Commonwealth of the Wcarl<^ est^JMied 
on regional grounds; and on the American supremacy in the skie^ 
making international wars almost impossible. 

The legal organization of the world would be backed by tins n&Iiiafy 
power, as during the medieval ages the motal ^tuthoriky of die 
was backed by the military power of emperofs. .. , 

For any organized society b^h eieppepp 'mm and 





might. Right without might leads to anarchy, and might without right 
to despotism. A civilized state needs tribunals to judge and police to act. 

It is but a remnant of the old struggle of early Christianity against 
imperial Rome that many men and women of high morality still con¬ 
sider power as an evil in itself. Evidently power is neither good nor 
evil; for its value depends entirely on its use. Just as a gun is good when 
used by a policeman and bad when used by a gangster—armaments are 
good when undertaken for the sake of peace and bad when undertaken 
for war. Britain and France have sinned more against humanity by not 
arming against Hitler than they ever could have sinned by over-arming. 

Peace can only be established for a long period by men who are aware 
that the dangers of war never disappear, and that superior power in the 
hands of the peaceful is the only realistic weapon against wars. A weak 
government is an invitation to civil war and a weak state an invitation 
to invasion. As a strong police assures civil peace, strong armaments of 
peaceful powers are the safest method of preventing international wars. 

We must attempt to establish world-wide peace by organization, edu¬ 
cation, and understanding; but we must also insure it with the power¬ 
ful weapon of superior air force. 

To base the future peace of the world on good will alone would be 
mere folly. We can hope to see nations and leaders inspired by good 
will—but we have no right to expect it. On the contrary, we must 
expect that Hider will not be the last specimen of his kind and prepare 
in time to stop the Hiders of tomorrow by superior force before they 
can do major damage. 

We must realize the fact that, after all, the human world is a world 
of conflicting powers; that some but not all of these conflicts can be 
solved by justice. And that every unsolved conflict represents a po¬ 
tential war. 

The postwar period will have to face an incomparable era of history 
with incomparable means. It will have to draw the consequences of 
aviation and put this gigantic invention into the service of peace. Thus 
will it combine a peaceful world organization with a powerful force, 
de jure equality with de facto leadership. For the first time in history 
will a working Commonwealth of the World be organized, protected 
by a peaceful nation commanding the skies. 

This double method of establishing a Commonwealth of the World 
and of insuring it by America’s superior air power can lead to a long 
period of peace and prosperity throughout the globe. 

But the inauguration of such a glorious century of peace demands 
from us abandonment of dd conceptions of peace. The new Angel 
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of Peace must no longer be pictured as a charming but helpless lady 
with an olive branch in her hand, but like the Goddess of Justice with a 
balance in her left and a sword in her right; or like the Archangel 
Michael, with a fiery sword and wings of steel, fighting the devil to 
restore and protect the peace of Heaven. 



CHAPTER THIRTY Atlantic Civilization 


A WORLD FEDERATION, based not on power but on free consent 
is impossible as long as the human race does not recognize common 
moral standards. That is the reason why our world faces the alternative 
of international anarchy or of a stable peace backed by power. 

When Wilson attempted to establish his world-embracing League of 
Nations, without regional or continental limits, humanity seemed 
closer than ever to moral and cultural unity. 

After the triumph of Western democracy in Japan and China, Ger¬ 
many and Austro-Hungary, it seemed in 1918 as if Western civilization 
had embraced the whole world. India and the Near East seemed to 
accept voluntarily the principles of the West, that inspired the greatest 
alliance of all times. The only part of the world that was, at that mo¬ 
ment, proclaiming anti-democratic principles, was the Soviet Union. 
But most people were convinced that Bolshevism would only be a short 
episode, either evolving toward a democratic regime or being over- 
thiawn by it. The day seemed imminent when all parts of the world 
would accept voluntarily the moral, political, economic, and social 
standards of Britain and America, thus constituting a powerful and 
democratic League of Nations against war and tyranny. 

This dream of a peaceful, civilized, and democratic world met the 
tragic hite of the Tower of Babel, constructed to defy a second great 
flood. Instead of moving toward a united world, since 1918 humanity 
has been moving steadily toward disunion. 

Not only did Boldievism consolidate its anti-democratic structure 
and break definitely with the ideals of Western civilization; Japan too 
broke its moral union with the West by attempting to dominate the 
wurld of Chinese civilization and to alienate it from the West. Mean- 
vsdulc Gandhi was preaching cultural nationalism in India, attempting 
to di^ociate his country from Western principles of life, while in the 
Near East Arabia's King Ibn Saini built up his kingdom on the old 
learMtigs of Mohammed^ 



But more important than all these movements is the gigantic revolu¬ 
tion that started in the very heart of Europe against all principles of 
Western civilization: the rise of nazism. 

As a consequence of all these movements and evolutions Western 
civilization has been reduced in force and power. No common moral, 
political, social, and economic standards are respected throughout the 
world, no international law, no common traditions or values. What is 
considered good in one region of the world is condemned as bad in 
another. Written and unwritten laws differ essentially in America, Ger¬ 
many, Russia, Japan. Even after Hider*s defeat and the rc-establishmcnt 
of Western civilization throughout Europe, mankind will never, within 
our lifetime, reach the degree of moral unification it had achieved in 
1918, when the opportunity of building up a new and democratic world 
order was so unwisely missed. For Russia will probably carry on its 
communistic and totalitarian principles of life, while India, the Near 
East, and the Far East may try to combine Western technology with 
their own cultural and moral traditions, liberating themselves definitely 
from the influence of an imported civilization. 

To assure lasting peace and world collaboration, the West will have 
to renoimce all attempts to force its moral and political standards on 
these Asiatic branches of mankind. It will have to face the tragic fctet 
that its dream of a single world-embracing civilization, based on com¬ 
mon ideals and principles, has passed away. Only by respecting the 
Eastern forms of civilization in a spirit of wide tolerance can a loose 
world organization be established, but without the ambition to be trans¬ 
formed into a world federation, as long as the plurality erf civilizations 
prevails. 

This tolerance has its distinct Emits. The West must be aware that 
no European peace and prosperity are conceivable if nazism ^eads 
within Europe or if Europe should remain divided between n az^n 
and Western civiHzation. Europe must fight its war for unity to the 
end, just as the United States had to fight its Civil War to the end 
rather dian see the Union disrupted. Moreover, America can never 
tolerate a Nazi Europe that would make peace and oollabora^jii across 
the Atlantic impossible. It can never tolerate that Western civfiiza- 
tion should remain Emited to the Western because the 

American contment wouM have to face die eveataial hostility of a 
united Old World, if Europe were to break off fiddm Adantie ovili- 

One trf is^es ^ war is wh^hef Asia or 



America—whether Europe will accept the Eastern doctrine of totali¬ 
tarianism or uphold the Western gospel of liberty. Whether Europe 
and America will stand together in the coming world, linked by the 
Anglo-Canadian bridge of the British commonwealth, by common 
ideals and by a common civilization—or whether Europe will be ab¬ 
sorbed by a different civilization, different values, and different moral 
standards. 

This aspect of the war can be interpreted as the defense of Western 
civilization against the onslaught of Nazi barbarism. But we must be 
aware that this struggle between nazism and civilization is not a mere 
political and military issue, but one of the greatest moral and educa¬ 
tional problems of our age. 

Within the larger frame of humanity, America, Europe, and the 
British commonwealth constitute, beyond all political and economic 
divisions, a single family of nations and a single branch of mankind. 
These three regions are united by a common civilization, common 
ideals, common values, common standards of honor, common unwrit¬ 
ten laws, common history, and a common destiny. 

Europeans and North Americans, South Americans, and South 
Africans, Australians, and New Zealanders should never forget that 
they are children of the same blood and that their common ancestors 
have been living together for thousands of years on the old soil of 
Europe, their common cradle. 

Including Europe, the Atlantic world of Western civilization em¬ 
braces one-third of the human race, spread over two-thirds of the globe, 
over Europe and America, Africa and Australia. United they are 
stronger than aEthe other branches of humanity together. Only if this 
Atlantic family of nations should split through internal strife would 
the era of Western civilization drown in an ocean of blood and open a 
period of anarchy and of barbarism comparable to the dark centuries 
following the downfall of the Roman Empire. 

Therefore the sentimental union between all children of this Adantic 
civilization ought to become so strong that any war between them 
would be as inconceivable as is now a war between British dominions 
or between Britain and the United States of America. 

This Adantic union could be strongly promoted if the future Euro¬ 
pean federation would decide to choose English as its international 
auxiliary language—thus transforming English into the common idiom 
of the Atlantic world. 

This Adantic community, based on a growing collaboration between 
England and Pan-Europe and between Canada and Pan-America, 
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would transform the Adantic Ocean into the Mediterranean of our 
days—into a bridge rather than into a ditch between the two sister con¬ 
tinents, America and Europe. 

This cultural union and solidarity of the Adantic world, based on 
common ideals and on common interests, would form the nucleus for 
the growth of a genuine human brotherhood, attracting all other na¬ 
tions and regions of the world, till one day the idea of human sdidarity 
would not only assert itself in common institutions, but also in the 
hearts of all human beings throughout the globe. 

Adantic civilization has its origins in ancient Greece, when this great 
nation discovered, twenty-five hundred years ago, the principle of in¬ 
dividual liberty and defended it against the superior forces of Persian 
aggression. But this Greek civilization of liberty became the foundation 
of European religion only after it merged with the Gospel of Christ, 
preaching the brotherhood of man and the equality of all human beings 
in the face of God, their common Father. 

After the collapse of the Roman Empire the principles of Western 
civilization were again transformed. To survive in a cruel and fighting 
age, Christianity had to combine its ideals of liberty and of charity with 
the fighting instincts of paganism. This new ideal, chivalry, was very 
difFerent from passive martyrdom and from contemplative sanctity. 

Chivalry saved Western civilization during the onslaught of Arabs 
and Vikings. For it faced the basic laws of a fighting world, but en¬ 
nobled them by a Christian spirit of fairness, of self-sacrificc, of self- 
control and of generosity. Thus chivalry became the code of free and 
fighting warriors throughout the Dark Ages, inspired by a morale of 
heroes and not of saints. 

Chivalry accepts the fact that we are living in a hard and ruthless 
world—^that whoever wants to survive must be ready to fight. That the 
world is deaf to the weak and open to the strong. That right never can 
replace might, but only complete it. That we cannot abolish fighting, 
but that we can ennoble and bless it by respecting the rules of fairness, 
even if they are against our interest. That the trag^y of life can be 
overcome by courage, if rules of chivalry r^Iace the barbaric way of 
fighting without rules, without fairness, and without respect &k un¬ 
written but sacred laws. 

After the Dark Ages had passed away^ Britain renewecl die ideal o£ 
chivalry by divorcing it from feudalism. Thus the modeim and still 
etomal id^ the gentleman was born, gentk and geaeiosiisf, &ee and 
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fair, kind and bold. Around this modern ideal, purified of class preju¬ 
dice, a new type of Adantic civilization can crystallize. 

We must again recall the importance of heroic values in the crucial 
fight for our civilization and avoid the dangerous error of confounding 
chivalry with feudalism and heroism with miHtarism. 

Our democratic age must never forget that heroism is not only essen¬ 
tial for life but also for liberty. That all life ends if women lack heroism 
and cease to bear children—and that all liberty ends wherever men lack 
heroism and refuse to defend it. It was this neglect and contempt of 
heroic values on the part of many democratic leaders that threw 
thousands of young and vigorous Europeans into the arms of fascism. 
And only if democracy renews its heroic traditions of revolutionary 
days can Western civilization prevail. 

For nazism is the greatest revolution of all times against Western 
civilization and against its ideals of liberty, of charity, and of chivalry. 

Nazism attempts to destroy the very roots of our civilization by poi¬ 
soning the souls of youth with lies, blasphemy, and the propaganda of 
hate—by transforming all human beings from children of God into 
wheels of a state machine or into breeding beasts, by condemning poor 
men and women from their cradle to their grave to swallow lies and to 
drink hatred. 

The love of God and of thy neighbor are replaced by the idols of 
totahtarianism, worshiping unscrupulous criminals as earthly gods. 
On their altars the highest values of civiHzation are being sacrificed, 
the ideals of truth and of justice, of liberty and of honor. Art and sci¬ 
ence are abused for political propaganda. Brutality is confoimded with 
jgreamess, cruelty with courage, ruthlessness with boldness. Fairness is 
considered stupid, generosity decadent. Might is set over right, slyness 
over wisdom, violence over justice. Gangsters and murderers are hailed 
as great men, while saints and heroes and poets and philosophers are 
being tortured in concentration camps or are starving forgotten in their 
homes. 

This revolution of hate against love, of cruelty against charity, of 
totalitarianism against liberty, of bla^hcmy against religion, character- 
i^s the nooral aspect of the present world crisis. To check this revolu¬ 
tion of immoralism we must unit^ on both sides of the Atlantic, all 
strong aiKl living forces of our common civiHzation. 

The moral offensive against the destructive forces of Hitlerism must 
if^ig urate a comi^etc rebirth of gjorious Atlantic civiHzation anil 




The young generation of the West will welcome an education based 
on heroic values, because every boy with sane instincts admires chivalry 
and can be induced to transform his admiration into imitation. And 
every sane girl dreams of one day being loved and married by a chival¬ 
rous man. The idea of modern chivalry is divorced from the outmoded 
conceptions of feudalism, wherein it originated; today nobility is not a 
question of blood, but of character. 

Inspired by this old ideal in its modern forms, the young generation 
will learn to respect unwritten laws and to practice good manners and 
decency; it will learn courtesy toward women, respect toward the aged, 
gratitude toward parents and teachers, loyalty toward friends and com¬ 
rades, fairness toward enemies, kindness toward those who are weak, 
and generosity toward those who are helpless. In short, chivalry toward 
women, toward friends and enemies. 

Such a generation of boys and girls will be able to distinguish real 
greatness and to admire the authentic genius, saint, and hero, instead dE 
confounding greamess with success, with fame, or with power. Its 
strong minds and passionate souls will be inspired by the eternal gc«pcl 
of idealism, the foundation of Western civilization, which teaches: 

That our body is but a shadow of our soul; 

That all matter is but an aspect of spiritual forces; 

That man shall not strive toward happiness but toward perfection; 

That life is not the supreme good nor death the greatest evil; 

That it is nobler to die as a hero than to live as a coward; 

That neither politics, nor economy, neither power nor wealth, are 
values by themselves, but only functions of moral values. 

In this struggle against the revolt of nazism, Europe has had the 
good fortune to find, among its political leaders, an inspiring esxample 
of modern chivalry. 

Winston Churchill has not only saved our civilization in its darkest 
hour against the onslaught of barbarism, but he has also in^iired his 
great nadem with his personal example of courage and fairness. A new 
spirit lives in his spe^cs, that do not ^>eak erf wealth and happiness 
but of blood, sweaty and tears; that, again and again, appeal to duty 
and courage, to honor and s^rfice—to the n<rf)iest iosthKts of the 
human race. 

This new ^irit of chivalry has inspired aind traiisftmijed his 
and give it force to herfd put alone* dmvig the mem 
erf its Hstsory, against the superior forces ]^tler had molrfliz^ fio hri^ 
it lb its khees. 



This unyielding spirit o£ Churchill’s England is spreading through¬ 
out the world, as a challenge to the unchivalrous spirit o£ nazism and 
to the cowardly spirit o£ those who failed to check its rise to power. 

It is no mere chance but destiny, that Hider, symbol of unfair and 
ungenerous fighting, is being defeated by Churchill, symbol of eternal 
chivalry. In this gigantic duel between Churchill, the great gentleman, 
and Hider, the great gangster, St. George again overpowers the dragon. 

This modern and still eternal symbol demonstrates the great truth 
that life is a contest of valor and that moral issues finally determine the 
fate of nations and of civilizations, their rise and their fall, peace and 
war, liberty and slavery. 

And, in the gigantic struggle of creeds and races and civilizations, it 
recalls the grand watchword of Roman greatness and of Roman peace, 
that in a dark and decisive hour of history should inspire our genera¬ 
tion in its crusade for the future: 

If the world falls broken asunder 
Its ruins will carry the brave.’**' 


* Fractus si illabatur mundus 
impavidum jerient ruinae, 

Horaiius. 
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